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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 16, 1983 

» 

House of Representatives, 
Committee on Energy and Commerce, 
Subcommittee on Telecommunications, 

Consumer Protection, and Finance, 

Washingtoriy D,C. 

The subconlmittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:40 a.m., in room 
2322, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Timothy E. Wirth 
(chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Wirth. Good morning. If the subcommittee could come to 
order. ^ • 

As I believe eA^erybody knows, this is National Children and Tele- 
vision Week. This morning's hearing is a further approach on this 
issue by this subcommittee, which has long been concerned about 
the issues of children and television, and the impact of television 
on the socialization of the-young. 

As we all know, historically there, have been three main influ- 
^ences on .children. One, the family; second,vthe school; and third, 
the church. A fourth has emerged in the last 30 years and that is 
the impact of television on the development of children, and the 
education, and socialization of our young. 

We, historically in this country, have always put an enormous 
premium on .the education of our young, and the investment in our 
young people, from the little red school house to the American 
high school today. We are very aware and have long been con- 
nprnef^ ahniit tftlfivisi^n and its iy pacf on voung people. > 

This becomes parttcularly important as we seo, a number ot 
emerging fechnologibd in the 1980's. Alternative way^ of developing 
programing for children, beyond commercial television to the 
advent and success of Public Broadcasting may change the outlook 
of the video marketplace. . ' 

Today we hope to take further steps in understanding what is 
the relationship between whaf we ought to be doing, and where we 
ought to be going in this area of public and commercial television, 
and its impact on our children. 

Before going to our witnesses, let me a^Jc my colleagues if they 
have any statements that they would like to make. I would like to 
start on my Jeft with the ranking minority member, Mr. Rinaldo. 

[Mr. Wirth's prepared statement follows:] ^' 

Statement of Hon. Timothy E. Wirth 

Today we begin hearings on the critical issue of children and television. Last year, 
when I introduced the House resolution which created National Children and Tele- 
CD 
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vision \Vct»k 1 hud irUcntled that wo dedicate this week to a thouj,'htful and probing,' 
exaniiruition oftlu* pro^jrainniin^? nvvdy> of younger Americans, * r, 

There is no (iUt»stion that television has become an inte^jral part of everyday life^ 
with profound oft'ects on people of every a/^je. Television has the potential to provide 
unique tniucational and entertainment opportunities for children, yet often falls 
short of its promise. As part of this national look at children's programming, I am 
hopeful that this Subcommittee can begin to make some real progress in sorting out 
much of the^debate and controversy surrounding the programming needs of chil- 
dren. In calling th'ih hearing, I hope that we can put the disagreements of the past 
behind us and look toward solutions of the future. 

Children are this country's most precious resource, yet their needs ^e often, not 
adequately served, During their most formative years — the time of their lives when 
they develop a system of values, and outlook of the world around them and the tools 
that will prepare tWem^for their adult lives— television plays a crucial role in our 
children's development. Now, because of an explosion 'cf new technologies there is 
even greater potential to expand the programming choices for children. Cable teleyi- 
sion, satellite services, and video cassettes are among the mediums that promise 
greater jliversity for all Americans. How^v^r in the near term, these technologies 
will not be available to the majority.of the nation's children. 

Public television has made substantial and extremely meaningful contributions to 
quality children's programming, but its viability is again being threatened by the 
Rea^(an Administration's catastrophic proposals to rescind 10 percent of its fund- 
in^;— proposals I find extremely short-sighted and disturbing given the history of the 
Subcommittee and the Congress's commitment to funding public broadca^ing. 

So, where do we go IVom here to make the technological challenges of the 1980's 
work to the advantage of our children? I believe we must end the feuding and re- 
criminations of the past and work together toward feasible and meaningful solu- 
f tions in providing children's programming. While we must be ever sensitive to the 
First Amendment rights 6C broadcasters, Congress does have a responsibility to 
ensure that the needs of our children are well-served. I would hope that govern- 
ment, industry, educational and grass roots groups can work together toward this 
goal and that is why I am endorsing the legislative proposal of the National Educa- 
tion Association and Commissioner Riviera to create a temporary task force to expe- 
ditiously devise a Workable blueprint to maximize the potential of the video market- 
place for children. 

I am most grateful to all of you who have joined us today and I am looking for- 
ward to hearing your views on these important issues of children and television. 

Mr. RiNALDo. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I just want to make a couple of very brief comments. First of all 
I want to state that ?am pleased that we are having this hearing 
bec^tiise I feel it is ii'nportant to emphasize how vital it is to have 
good 'television programing aimed specifically, at the child viewer. 
The subcommittee has assembled a distinguished group of wit- 
-joesses-who have made, significant contributions Jo Jmpmving^chik 
dren's television programing over the years. 

While some progress *has been made in identifying the program- 
ing needs and interests of children, the networks and broadcasters 
must be more responsive and increase the hours of programing 
aimed at children, as well "as the quality of such programing. 

I look forward to hearing about some of th^^ projects which have 
been undertaken specifically for National Children and Television 
week. I hope that they wil^ prove successful enough to be continued 
past this week and to make lasting contributions to improved 
television for children, , because, as pointed out in the _ previous 
statement, television has become a medium that has a significant 
influence on our young people. 

Mr. WiHTH. Thank you, Mr. Rinaldo. 

Mr. Gore. 

Mr. Gore. Mr. Chairman, I don't, have a lengthy or formal open- 
ing statement. I would just note, for the record,. that in contrast to 
my CQlleague from New Jersey, I am not impressed with the record 



on children's television. I think it is a missed opportunity amount- 
ing to a national tragedy that we are failing to t^ke advantage of 
the opportunity that children's television provides, and the quality 
*of the programing, that is produced I think is very poor. 

The level of commitment on the part of the networks particular- 
ly to children's television is very weak, and I think it constitutes a 
failure on the part of the 'networks to meet the responsibility they 
have to the public, or that large portion of the public. 

Mr. WiRTH. I'hank you, Mr. Gore. ^ 

Mr. Tauke. 

Mr. Tauke. Thank you, Mr.' Chairman. 

I believe that it is appropriate that we recognize the great-impor- 
tance of the children-s programing oh television and the impor- 
tance of the week that \ve are celebrating by holding this hearing, 
and I commend you for doing so. 

I guess I find myself somewhat in-between the points of the two 
members that preceded "me. I don't really believe we have achieved 
all we can in the television programing area, but I think that it 
has been improved. 

I look at the schedule of programing here on Washington televi- 
sion stations today, and I find however that most young people are 
not going to have much available to them. Many of them are going 
to be, if they watch television, subjected to programs that probably 
are not going to do very much to educate them or to acquaint them 
with the kinds of values that this society wquld like them to have. 
So while we have seen some progress in some areas of television 
programing for children, certainly there is a way to go. 

I think we have to look not only at the question of what we do in 
the way of children's programing, but I think there is also a seri- 
ous Question about who is responsible for providing programing. I 
am not at all certain that we can, as Members of Congress, honest- 
ly sit up here and point fingers at people for not providing the chil- 
dren's programing, maybe it is hot their really their responsibility 
to do so. 

I think we have an obligation to look today not only at what is 
being provided and what can be provided, but also what responsi- 
bilit>^various-segments~of-^the-broadGasting~Gommunity-have~to 
make certain that there is the kind of programing for children's 
television which will enhance the well-being of our society. 

Mr. WiRTH. Thank you, Mr. Tauke. 

Mr. Leland. 

Mr. Leland. Mr. Chairman; I welcome the opportunity to com- 
memorate National Children and Television Week, and to discuss 
issues concerning children and television. Television is incuasingly 
becoming one of the primary educators of America. 

Studies indicate that many children spend more hours watching 
television at home than they do studving in the classroom. The 
images that children receive from television broadcasting shape 
their perceptions, attitudes, and values, Although there has been 
improvement in the. quality of children's pro^aming over the past 
few years, many questions and concerns have gone unans^yered. 

I am appreciative that we will have an opportunity to discuss the 
roles of commercial and public broadcasting in providing program- 
ing for children, the impact of the changing marketplace on chil- 
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dren's TV, and the development of pay and cable systems and their 
impact on children's programing. ^ 

I fully agree with the Fedieral Communications Comnriission'sa 
statement that broadcastei s have a $pecial obligation to children. I 
hope that this hearing will provide the impetus for further im- 
provement of programing designed for and geared to children. I ap- 
V preciate your foresight in ^his matter. 

Mr. WiRTH. Thank you very much, Mr. Leland. 

One of the themes that will run through all of our discussion in 
this area is the first amendment and whether or not the Congress 
can and should be dictating the content of programing. I don't 
think anybody on this panel would Suggest for 1 minute that that 
is our obligation or our responsibility, or something that we can do 
under contraints of the Constitution and the first amendment, 
i However, it is very clear that there are a number of issues relat- 
> ed to the education and socialization of our young have been regis- 
tered here. There is a careful balance which I think we are very 
aware of. I would like to just say that at the staYt, given the con- 
cerns that many justifiably suggest when we get into this very deli-, 
cate area of programing. 

Second, just procedurally, I should, note that we in the Congress, 
are at the height of the budget season. As a ntember of the Budget 
Committee, I am going to have, to leave shortly to go over to the 
markup of the famous first budget resolution, about which I know 
all of you are passionately concerned. " 

,We would like^to get going as quickly as we can with our first 
panel which includes two very good friends of,this subcommittee. 
Commissioner Henry Rivera from the Federal. Communications 
• Commission— Commissioner, we are delighted to have you here — 
and Mr. Robert Keeshan, otherwise known as Captain Kangaroo — 
Captain, delighted to have you here this morni^ig. Thank you both 
very much. * * 

Commissioner Rivera, perhaps we could- start with you. I just 
want to commend you on the legislative proposal that you and Na- 
^tional Education Assocjadon_hayej.uLt^ 
" rary task force of all groups to look at this issue. I, for one, think 
that this is a very good idea, and one tnat we ought to pursue. 'We 
look forward to hearing from you about that and ofher issues in 
greater detail. 

So welcome, and we look forward to hearing from you. Thank 
you for being with us. 

. STATEMENT OF HENRY M. RIVERA, COMMISSIONER, FEDERAL 

COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION. 

{> 

Mr. Rivera. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I 
appreciate this opportunity to present my views on "the subject of 
children's television, an issue of genuine concern to me. 

I am frankly delighted that the subcommittee has decided to con- 
duct hearings on the state of children's television. In terrns of the 
development of the voters, workers, and leaders of* tomorrow's 
America, this could not be a more important issue 'or a more timely 
airing bf that issue. 

■ ' 8 
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The statistics oh the high incidence of television viewing by 
America's young are well known. During the impressionable ages 
of 2 through 5, our children watch an average of 27 hours of televi- 
sion a wfeek. Children between the ages of 6 through 11 watch 25 
houis of television weekly, on the average. A growing -number of 
^studies, including one recently issued by the National 4pstitute of 
Mental \ Health, have suggested a correlation between -television 
viewing' and child development. * 

The rhagnitude of television viewing and the impact of that view- 
ing or/ children are great. And yet one need only scan a TV sched- 
ule to confirm that the choice of programs designed for the child 
audience on commercial television is limited, to put it most charita- 
blyr A sprinkling of randomly aired "specials'' and the well-known 
Saturday morning cartoon ghetto are all that remain on the com- 
mercial networks. One by one, we have watched the best and the 
brightest prograrns disappear — Captain Kangaroo, Animals, Ani- 
mals, Animals, 30 Minutes, and even the long popular Wonderful 
World of Disney. 

There have been some replacements, it is"^ true. But more often 
than not, they have been inexpensive animated shows or reruns. 
Since the gradual euthanasia of the Captain Kangaroo Show, none 
of the commercial networks, to my knowledge, airs a regularly 
scheduled weekday program created specifically for children. Is 
this the best our great country can offer its young? 

I do not mean to criticize the television industry alone. We are 
all responsible for the oiirrent* condition of the mediumV parents, 
broadcasters and policymakers. ' 

As parents, many of us have too easily succumbed to the tempta- 
tion to use television as a surrogate, or an electronic babysitter. We 
have also failed effectively to express our approval of, or displeas- 
ure with, the programs watched by our children.. 

Many broadcasters have also failed to live up to their responsibil- 
ities under the public interest standard of the Communications 
Act: to air a reasonable ^amgunt of programing specially designed 
for children on a regular baijis," at a time whan children are likely 
to be watching. Apart from any legal duty, broadcasters quite 
simply have breached their social compact with their constituen- 
cy — the viewing audience — to enrich, entertain and educate. 

At a time when broadcasters^ are claiming sufficient "maturity" 
to warrant full and unconditional deregulation, :! find this perform- 
ance — or lack of performance — disappjointing and disturbing. For 
broadcasters to be persuasive in their campaign for full regulatopr 
relief, they rnust snow themselves to be responsible to the "public. 
Their record in meeting needs "of children undermines the sense of 
confidence that policymakers* nust have before they can make a 
judgment that our broadcast system has come of age. . 

I am also disheartened by the inaction of my agency, the Federal 
Communications Commission. Over a decade ago, the FCC began 
an inquiry into the condition of children's television. That effort re- 
sulted in the promulgation in 1974, , of a policy statement outlining 
broadcaster obligations to the child audience. In 197&, a special 
task force concluded that the industry, as a whole, was not living 
up to its programing responsibilities under the policy statement. In 
responsc^the FCC launched a rulemaking which outlined fiver alter- 



native approaches for remedying the deficiencies perceived by the 
task force. In October 1980, during 2 days of- hearings, the Commis- 
sion heard some of the many people who commented on these rule-^ 
making proposals.' Presumably, thoso^ hearings Wfere a prelude to 
finAl action in the docket. As it turned out, though, the issue was 
put on the back burner at the agency. National Children and Tele- 
vision Week has not even evoked a commemorative .gesture from 

the FCC. , ^ ^ • 

Many broadcasters have shrewdly appraised the situation in- 
Washington and, seeing that the FCC's attention is on othe^r mat- 
ters, have adjusted their program schedules accordingly. As I have 
said ii? other forums, from a purely financial standpoint I cannot 
• blame them. Biit, I cannot believe that we have become so cynical 
as a society that we will allow the laws of economics to govern in 
every instance. 

I particularly cannot accept the view that broadcasters are 
merely business people— nothing more and nothing less. A televi- 
sion is not, as some have suggested, just a toast€r^ with pictures. 
NAB president Eddie Fritts recently said in a slightly different 
'context: '^Broadcasting as a guest in the home is unlike any other 
business in the nation/' I agree. Also, no matter how warmly we 
may embracfe deregulation as a general principle, the fact remains 
that to this day, broadcasters are by lawvpublic trustees. As such, 
they are subject to reasonable public interest regulation by the 
FCC. And no matter what the alleged shortcomings of the FCC s 
1974 policy statement, that statement is still on the books. It is a 
good law and the FCC should make good its promise to enforce it, 
not allow its pronouncements on broadcasters' obligation to chil- 
dren to become hollow fictions. ' „ . . u ■ 

It is simply unacceptable to say that broadcasting is a business 
and must be guided by what is most profitable. As entities with an 
exclusive license to use the spectrum, broadcasters have**t)enefitted 
substantially from the use of a public resource. In return, the 
, public is entitled to a dividend. At a minimum, that dividend 
[ should include regular, diverse and enriching programing for chil- 

Children's needs simply cannot be met in the present market- 
place. They cannot speak the language that is best understood by 
commercial entities. There is much hope for genuinely abundant 
video programing in the future, but today the video marketplace is 
not so robust that sustained, quality children's programs are likely 
to be offered through the natural interplay of market forces. 

No one expects— or would want~tel6vision licensees to become 
national naftnies. What we should reasonably expect is for broad- 
casters to offer children a choice. One that we as a nation can be 
proud of. One that reflects the best potential of the medium. And, 
yes, one that is not be dictated exclusively by economics. 

How can we make this longstanding hope and collection of public 

promises a reality? r if n *.u 

Public television is certainly one vehicle for helping tultUl the 
children's programing mission. The public television network has 
been nothing less than the standard bearer in developing programs 
for youthful viewers. We must take all reasonable steps to insur^ 
' that public broadcasting is soundly and generously financed. Give 



suggestions that^public television single-handedly meet our chil- 
drens' viewing needs, I view with more than a little trepidation the 
administration's proposals to slash Federal^funding of public broad- 
casting. * ' . • . 

Although I firmly support a strong public broadcasting system, I 
have several reservations about making it ^shoulder iKe entire re- 
sponsibility for children's television. Our childrea's access to di- 
verse and .enriching programs should not be dependent on the va- 
garies of tlie appropriations praQgjfS. The funding hazards onder 
which public broadcasting has recently operated dramatically illus- 
trate the perils of that approach. ' ' ' 

I am also concerned that a large part of the public canno't receive 
an over-the-air public television signal— at le^st 5 percent and per- 
haps much higher. Universal service is a fundamental communica-^* 
tions policy goal. We have recently reemphasized this conviction in 
the common carrier area. I can think of no reason that commit- 
ment should not apply with equal vigor in the children's progY^arp- 
ing arena. 

Finally, there is a curious double standard, from a first amend- 
ment standpoint in sparing yommerciaPbroadcasters from all be- 
havioral regulation in the interest of free speech, while specifying 
desired categories of programing as a condition of Federal funding 
for public broadcasters. Others have raised this issue and it deeply 
concerns me, as well. 

I firmly believe commercial broadcasters should be held to their 
existing duty to air a reasonable amount of programing specially 
designed for children. The^ have the financial resources, the cre- 
ative talent, and an unmatched ability to reach the entire viewing 
public, free of direct charge. Toward this end, my preference would 
be for the FCC to act on it& outstanding rulemaking on children's 
television. The options proposed, which range from imp)S«ng man- 
*datory programing^uidelines to relying entirely on the dieveloping 
new technologies, are sufficientjly broad to allow the FCC to ad- 
dress the children's programing issue responsibly. Let me make 
plain that I have no love for mandatory program performance 
guidelines. I would advocate them only as a last resort. However, I 
do believe the FCC has the legal authority to promulgate narrowly 
tailored regulations or processing guidelines to meet the needs of 
this specially protected class. And, if commercial broadcasters 
cannot see their way clear to meeting their obligation to children 
independently, L would be prepared to dbnsider the guideline con- 
cept, at least as an interim measure. 

While^I would prefer for the FCC, on its own, to finish what it 
has started, I realize that many of the Commissioners responsible 
for the rulentakijng proposals issued 3 years ago have since left the 
Agency. Some of us are unfahiiliar with the issues involved. Others 
may feel that the FCC should update the record before acting. Still 
others rtiay want additional analysis of alternative not expressly 
highlighted before, such as placing responsibility in this area on 
the public television alone. 

We need a vehicle for such supplemental activity, which will 
break the existing regulatory stalemate. I urge this subcommittee 
to consider legislation to form a temporary commission on children 
and television to evaluate strategies for meeting the television 
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viewing needa of our young people. The temporary commission > 
could consist of high level representatives of government, industry, 
atid members of the general public active in this area. 

What I have'^n mind is ^mething along the lines that the lNa- 
tional Education Association proposed to the IXC during a public 
participation en banc meeting in January 19^. If the subcommit- 
tee decided to pursue- this suggestion, it shoulG give the temporary 
commission a limited life span, say 6^ months, during which the 
group could freshen the record of the FCC's pending rulemaking, 
educate the cifrrent FCC on the issues involved, and .ultimately 
present final recommendations for positive action, The temporary 
commission should be specifically accountable to the Congress— as 
well as the FCC— so that Congress will be in a position to act 
promptly on any legislative, recprnmendations that are' made. 

Although groups of this sort carry the potential for delay, they 
also can, if properly structured, provide the catalyst for creative 
new initiatives. I am especially optimistic about the pYospects for a 
temporary 'commission on children ^nd television because of the 
apparent success of your Temporary Commission on Alternative l^i- 
nancing for Public Television, which is being ably chaired by 
Commissioner James Quellb. I can also attest to the creative poten- 
tial of special high-level, task-oriented committees based on my 
own experience- chairing the FCC's Advisory Committee on Alter- 
native financing Opportunities for Minorities in Telecommunica- 
tions. . , \ / ^ • 

In conclusion, I am grateful for this chance> present my views 
on Children s television. National Children and Television week.has 
real promise for raising public awareness about -the present condi- 
tion of television for our nation's young. I hope that those in a posi- 
tion to make a difference continue beyond March 19 the enthusi- 
asm generated during this commemorative week- 

This concludes my prepared testimony, Mr. Chairman. However, 
before I finish, I would like to report to you a late breaking devel- 
opment from the Commission. I have with me a letter from if^L 
Chairman Mark Fowler to you. Congressman Wirth, which he has 
asked me to deliver. I am told that your staff was made aware ot 
this letter last night, right after I received it. The letter states that 
Chairman Fowler has just decided to hold an en banc hearing 
sometime in late April on children's television and to conclude the 
1979 children's television rulemaking proceeding in late summer or 
early fall of 1983. I suppose the/e may be some.truth to the adage 
that the squeaky wheel gets the grease. I:^am pleased that Chair- 
man Fowler has decided to move ahead with the FCC s duties in 
this area. As I stated before, I believe the FCC should finish what 
it has started. While I believe this is a positive development, I also 
continue to believe that congressional action in the area ot chil- 
dren's programing would be an appropriate and desirable supple- 
ment to the FCC action. My impression is that when Congress 
speaks, the broadcast industry and the FCC listen. Tangible evi- 
dence of congressional concern Cannot harm the cause ot children s 
television. It could also help. As I said earlier, a temporary commis- 
sioh could fertilize everyone's thinking on this age-old issue 1 
would not want the creation of a temporary commission to delay 
the decision on the children's television issue. But dates otten slip 
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at the FCC despite the chairman's best intentions, so it is quite 
conceivable that a temporary commission could finish its work 
before the FCC completes its outstanding rulemaking. Its recom- 
mendations could be filtered into any final j^eport and order that 
the FCC would issue^Even if the" terripoFai^^^ 
finish its work before final FCC action, the temporary commission 
recommendations could be used in petitions for reconsideration, or 
considered by Congress, as appropriate. 

These are matters that the subcommittee will obviously have to* 
evaluate. Fd be happy tb answer any questions you may have, Mr* 
Chairmajn. 

Mr. WiRTH. Thank you very much, Mr. Commissioner. 

Without objection, Mr. Fowler's letter of last night will be includ- 
ed in full in the record. We appreciate your good work at the com- 
mission and the efforts of the commission to work together and, as 
you suggest, respond to the very deep concerns of this subcommit- 
tee. 

Than^c you very much, and I hope you won't mind if a number of 
us plagiarize from ycjur excellent testimony. 
Mr. Rivera. Not at all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. WiRTH. Thank you, Commissioner. 
[The letter referred to follows:] ^ ' 
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Federal communications commission 

tuASHINCTON. D. C. 



March 16, 1983 



THK CHAIRMAN 



Honorable Timothy Wirth 

Chairman,' Subcommittee on Telecommunications, 

Consumer Protect ion , and Finance 
Committee on' Energy and Finance 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washing ton , D. C, 20 51 5 

Dear Cha irman Wirth: 

I am wr 1 ting in reference to the Subcommittee Hear ing on 
children and television scheduled today as part of National 
Children and Television Week. My fellow Commissioner Henry 
Rivera is scheduled to participate in this Hearing, and I have • 
asked him to present this le tter to you , 

AS you know, in 1979 a special FCC Task Force released a 
study of children's television, reviewing the five year period 
since the 1974 FCC Children's Television Policy Statement. In 
response to that report , the Commiss ion beg an an Inquiry, Docket 
No. 191 4"2, to cons ider alternative approaches to the subject of 
children's television. Two days of hearings were conducted in 
October, 1980 on the study and recommended alternatives. 

I would anticipate that the Commission will issue a final 
report in Docket No. 19142 by late summer/early fall, 1983. 
Pursuant to that timetable, and in order to havfe an up-to-date 
record with which to proceed in this important matter, I would 
request, with your per .fission, that a transcript of today's 
Hearing be included in the record "^f Docket No. 19142. 

In addition, I have scheduled an en banc oral hearing at the 
commission on Docket No. 19142 for late April. This hearing will 
give interested parties an opportunity to update comments already 
filed in the proceeding. It will also give members of the 
Commission an opportunity, sitting as a panel, to have a question 
and answer exchange with the commenting parties. 

I would respectfully request that this letter be made a part 
of the record of today's Hearing. 



Sincerely , 




Mark S. : 
Cha irman 



Fowle r 
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Mr. Wnrni. With Commissioner Rivera is, a^I suggested, an old 
friend of this subcommittee and a long-time family friend of Sena- 
tor Heinz who was, on the Senate side, the Senate sponsor of the 
legislation creating National Children and Television Week, Mr. 
Robert Keeshan, perhaps better known outside of the families in- 
volved as Captain Kangaroo. 

Captain, again, thank you very much for being with us once 
again. We look forward to hearing from you. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT KEESHAN, NEW YORK 

Mr. Keeshan. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I must say that you are the first chairman of a congressional 
committee who did not introduce me by saying. Good Morning, 
Captain. I appreciate that. I appreciate the opportunity to speak to 
you today about perhaps my favorite subject, children and televi- 
sion. 

Perhaps the most basic undertaking of any society is the nurtur- 
ing of its young. This, of course, springs from the instinct, survival 
of the individual and survival of the society. A society which intel- 
ligently attends to the nurturing of its young has a promising 
future. The society which fails in this basic task will spend its re- 
sources restraining its misfits, building detention centers to ware- 
house its failures. \ 

To be successful in the nurturing process, society must be con- 
cerned about the many influences affecting the development of its 
young. The family, our primary unit for nurturing, must have the 
total support needed to support its task. We must provide for the 
education of the young. Every child must have access to the splen- 
did facilities of modern American medicine. All of us in society 
must weigh how our private actions and our public and corporate 
policies affect the youth of the Nation, its future. 

Television is an influence on our young people. It provides a 
wider range of experiences. It provides more information than the 
public library, for many more information than the schools. Televi- 
sion influences our young in developing attitudes and in the im- 
parting of values to young people from toddler to teen and beyond. 

The questions asked by this committee today are not simply an- 
swered because the question of children and television is a question 
with many parts. 

How do parents us^television? 

What can we do to inform parents of the values imparted 
to a 4-year-old watching a game show or soap opera with mature 
themes and to make them understand that television is not a baby- 
sitter but that programing should be as carefully selected as 
friends and other influences upon tb^ child? 

We shall continue to wor» through the National Council for Chil- 
dren and Television to sensitize members of the creatjve communi- 
ty to the effects that their writing, production, and performing may 
have upon the Nation's young and, therefore, its future. We shall 
continue to impress upon them that a child is watching. 

That brings us to the basic question, the question of broadcaster 
responsibility to children. I believe that broadcasters, comniercial 
and public, network and independent, must appreciate the impact 
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of their pw^rnnun^'on the Nation's young and, therefore, on the 
future of the Republic. This is not a responsibility which we assign 
to broadcasters and not to others. 

I believe that every segment of our society — government, indus- 
try, business, including broadcasters — must be accountable for the 
effects of their actions on the Nation's young. The question is not 
whether broadcasters should be treated as trustees of the airwaves, 
or as private enterprise in a public business. Every one of us, indi- 
vidual or corporation, public or private, is subject to the principle 
of accountability. 

How to achieve this accountability is indeed a difficult question. 
I have spent most of the last decade across this Nation calling for 
industry self-regulation, and speaking against government intru- 
sion. However, I don't believe anyone is naive enough to believe 
that the marketplace will provide the impetus for meeting 'the 
needs of children or any other minority audience. 

It is not a question of marketplace or deregulation or first 
amendment rights. Children are special, vulnerable, our most criti- 
cal a5j^et, and must be treated as such. Our law recognizes this in 
protecting them in contracts, alcohol abuse, and such rulings as 
that of the Supreme Court last year in the New York "kiddie 
porn" case, a case incidentally which was fraught with first amend- 
ment questions. / 

No, children are special and if we are to nurture our young and 
provide for our future, we must reqognize the special conditions 
which obtain. ^ . 

I am a broadcaster, a producer of programing. I am not unfet- 
tered. I am responsible for my actions and the effects of my pro- 
graming on young people. I accept that responsibility and ask that 
I be held accountable. I ask that each and every one of my fellow 
broadcasters accept the same accountability. If we do so, as an in- 
dustry, then this committee will not find it necessary to ask the 
questions it is asking this morning. 

Mr. Swift [presiding]. Thank you very much, gentlemen, for 
your testimony. 

We will follow the tradition of the committee, recognizing mem- 
bers in order of their appearance. We will try to follow within 
reason the 5-minute rule. 

The Chair recognizes Mr. Gore. 

Mr. Gore. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all. Commissioner Rivera, I would like to compliment 
you on your statement, which I found to be truly excellent. I would 
also like to express my appreciation and that of other members of 
the committee, I am sure, for the FCC's responsiveness to the con- 
cerns we have expressed as evidenced by the letter from Chairman 
Fowler, which you read into the record. 

I find your analysis of the problem and your push for action and 
your suggestions-all really excellent. I appreciate that very, niuch.: 

How long have you been on the Commission, Commissioner 
Rivera? 

Mr. Rivera. Since August of 1981. . 

Mr. Gore. I would also like to compliment President Reagan for 
having the wisdom to appoint you to the Commission, because I 
find your perspective quite refreshing. I look forward to working 
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with you. This it. just an enormous missed opportunity for our soci- 
ety and an enormous tragedy in the way that programing is now 
being presented. 

I must admit, Mr. Chairman, I have a conflict of interest of sorts." 
I have four young children, all under the age of 9, and I get to 
watch a lot of children's programing during meals, and w'hatnot, 
when it is on. I am quite concerned as a parent and as a member of 
this subcommittee. 

Mr. Keeshan, tell me when are you on? When is Captain Kanga- 
roo on television now. I don't see you any more. 

Mr. Keeshan. You are obviously not an early riser. 

We are broadcast on weekends, Saturday and Sunday, in most 
places at 7 a.m., although in many places at 6 a.m. 

Mr. Gore. That is really an impressive commitment on the part 
of the network to get your children's programing out. You used to 
be the only network that produced weekday television programing 
specifically made for children; is that correct? 

Mr. Keeshan. That is correct. For 27 years, we were on Monday 
through Friday oh CBS. 

Mr. Gore. Now you have been taken off? 

Mr. Keeshan. Now \ye are on weekends. 

Mr. Gore. You have been taken off during the week, and now 
you are on weekends. 
Mr. Keeshan*. Yes. 

Mr. Gore. Here in Washington you are on on Sunday mornings 
at 6? . 

Mr. Keeshan. I am not familiar with the schedule in Washing- 
ton, but it would be 6 or 7 a.m., on both Saturday and Sunday. 

Mr. Gore. Why have they done this to you. Captain Kangaroo? 

Mr. Keeshan. I think the marketplace has really come into play 
here. There had been for many years tremendous pressure to serve 
an adult audience during the week in the time period that I occu- 
pied, 8 to 9 a.m. is a very important time period. It became an op- 
pressive pressure. There was pressure from affiliates, and pressure 
from other quarters, pressures from the News Division to recapture 
that time. 

Everyone was unhappy with the performance of the CBS News 
against their competition from NBC and ABC, The News Depart- 
ment felt very clearly 'that if they had the full 2 hours to work, 
they bould recapture that hour, and they would be more successful 
in competing. 

Mr. Gore, You mean that they would make more money? 

Mr. Keeshan, I don't know if I want to ascribe the most base mo- 
tives to the network, but it certainly is no accident that part of the 
whole picture is that they would always make more money from 
adult programing. Any network will always make more money 
from adult programing. There is no question about that, 

_Mr. Gore, It really isn't. complicated, it is? — — ^ 

Mr. Keeshan, No; it is not. You can't serve a child audience, a 
juvenile audience if the only standard is an economic standard. 
You have to have other reasons to do quality children's program- 
ing. 

Mr, Gore. Little children don't buy automobiles. They don't buy 
beer. They don't buy perfume, ' , 
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Mr. Kkehman. Thoy don't vote. , 
Mr. GouK. They don't vote, and they are not that successful in 

nagging their parents to buy the things that are advertised to 

them. So there is only a minimal conimitnnent. 
Mr. Keeshan. They are the silent minority, there is no question 

about tliat. They are not able to express their needs. They are not 

ar^^iculate 

Mr. Gore. I think, as I said before, in conclusion, this is a trage- 
dy that this single largest source of inform^ition for young people 
in America is handled, or mishandled, in the way it is. What has 
happened to you. Captain Kangaroo, is the best example I knQW of. 
The other two networks, of course, didn't have a Captain Kangaroo 
to shuffle off on to the dawn slots on the weekend, so it is not just 
CBS. 

Thank you very much, 

Mr. Swift. The Chair recognizes Mr. Rinaldo. 
Mr. RINAU30. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivera, I want to thank you for your testimony. Twice m 
your testimony you stated that the networks should air a reason- 
able amount of programing specifically designed for children, but 
nowhere did you define what a reasonable amount is. Would you 
please define that for the benefit of the members of this committee, 
and for the record? , ui 

Mr. Rivera. Yes, Congressman, L think that is a real problem, 
what is a reasonable amount. I think that would have to be defined 
and would have to be fleshed out, perhaps, as a result of the en 
banc meeting that the Commission is going to have, or perhaps as a 
result of the work of the temporary commission if Congress saw fit 
to authorize the temporary commission. It is very soft, I agree with 

^^Mr. Rinaldo. The problem is that you stated that there wasn't 
enough. How much is there now? 

Mr. Rivera. I suggest that that question would be better put to 
the networks. Congressman. 

Mr. Rinaldo. Let me ask you another way. How much more do 
you think there be? Should they double the amount they have now, 
or triple it? ' ^ ^ , - -i 

Mr. Rivera. I would just say that in 1979, when we issued the 
rulemaking, we had a lot more programing for children than^we 
have now. So there is considerably less. Whether or not they 
should double it, triple it, or quadruple it, is again something that I 
would like to await saying until I get the information that, will 
result from the en banc meeting that we are going to have. 

Mr. Rinaldo. There is less. So you are saying that the situation 
is getting worse rathef than better. 

Mr. Rivera. Absolutely. , u i. 

- Mr. Rinaldo. I have .to^admit.that I don t kno>y very mu^^ 
this, and that is one of the reasons why I am intrigued by the fact 
that twice in your testimony you said "a reasonable amount, and 
I think that the Commission concept is probably a good one. But 
why don't you give me some idea, for the record, as to what your 
opinion of reasonable would be. You must have sonrie idea of what 
it is. 
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Mr. RiVKKA. I utilized that word, Congressman, because that is 
what the 1!)74 policy statefnent indicates and utilizes. In other 
areas that we have asked broadcasters to concentrate in, for exam- 
ple, public affairs, we have always left the amount in the discretion 
of the licensee. They have broad discretion. That is what the Com- 
mission was trying to 'do in 1974 when it issued that particular 
policy statement. 

Mr. RiNALDO. I remember the policy statement, but I am still 
trying to get some idea. I know the difficulty with defining reason- 
able, but can you give me some idea? 

How much has been lost? You said that from 1979 to date, 1983, 
there has been a decrease. 

Mr. Rivera. Yes, 

Mr. RiNALDO. How much of a decrease has there been? 

Mr. RiVEHA. I can't tell you specifically. I can tell you that Ani- 
mals, Animals, Animals is no longer on, and 30 Minutes is no 
longer on, or the Wonderful World of Disney is no longer on, 

Mr. RiNALDO. Has there been a great decrease, a moderate de- 
crease, or small decrease? 

Mr. RiVEHA. There has been a great decrease. 

Mr. RiNALDO. A great decrease? 

Mr. Rivera. Yes; I think I can quantify it that way, yes. 

Mr. RiNALDO. Suppose we ran the spectrum from zero to 100 per- 
cent of broadcast time, how much broadcast time, just give me an 
arbitrary number, do you think should be devoted to children's 
television? 

Mr. Rivera. I really am, as you can tell, very reluctant to answer 
that question. Congressman. 

Mr. RiNALDO. I know that, but I would like an answer because I 
would like to ask the networks, when "they testify, how much they 
are providing now. I would like to get some idea of exactly what is 
going on in this area because I can't make any intelligent judg- 
ments without knowing exactly what is happening. 

Mr. Rivera. I understand that, and neither can I, that is why I 
am very concerned that the Commission flesh out and refresh its 
record in the children's television proceeding so that I could give 
you an. intelligent answer to that question. 

I can tell you that we have less than we had in 1979. There has 
been a great decrease, but I certainly can't sit here and tell you 
that 1V2 hours a week is reasonable. I simply do not have the infor- 
mation to give yoii that kind of answer. 

Mr. RiNALDO. In other words, what you are saying is that you 
really don't know how much is reasonable arid you prefer to wait 
until the Commission examines that question and comes up with 
some parameters as to what constitutes a reasonable amount. 

Mr. Rivera. That is precisely what I am saying. 

Mr. RiNALDO. What has caused this decrease, lack of listenership, 
or economics, the need to put on more news? I looked in the paper 
and I noticed that Captain Kangaroo was replaced by the early 
morning news. To what do you attribute this? 

Mr. Rivera. I attribute it to a perception by the broadcasters 
that the Commission is no longer interested in 'this particular crite- 
ria as a condition for renewing their licenses, and that they c^ii 
make ttiore money airing other types of programs. 
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Mr. RiNALDO. Whoji your program was aired on weekday morn- 
ings, did listoiiorHlui) iiicroaH(.^ over the years, or decrease, or 
remain about the same? 

Mr. Keeshan. It decreased over the years because there wps a 
fragmentation of the juvenile audience. The juvenile audience in 
total was a very small audience, an unattractive audience to begin 
with by network broadcast standards. When we Tirst went on the 
air in 11)55, in most cities there were only two, maybe three sta- 
tions on the air at that hour of the morning. " . , , . , 

As television matured, many more stations, particularly mde- 
pendent stations, came on the air and engaged in counterprogram- 
ing. have a situation today where in large cities like New York, 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Chicago, where we had at that time of 
the morning two. three or four programs designed for juvenile au- 
dience. Therefol.^ the audience was greatly fragmented. 

So we begin with a small audience, and fragment it even further 
throuj^h competitive process, and we end up with a very small au- 
*ijpnce, and an unattractive audience. There is no question that 
froir. a business point of view, it is ^ very unattractive audience. 
Tliere has to be more than a business reason for doing quality chil- 
drevt'w programing. r ' 

Mr. Rir:ALDO. Thank you very much. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Swis-T, Mr. Leland. 

Mr. Lv.: AND. Thank you, Mr. Chaii'man. 

Mr. Rivera. I think that your statement was most profound and I 
am happy to see you on the Commission. I hope that you are able 
to get some of your ideas thro^Ugh to your colleagues. 

Mr. Rivera, in your opinion, can Public Television, pay-services, 
such as Nickelodeon, and ACSN, the learning channel, compensate 
for the lack of quality children's programing on commercial -televi- 
sion? , 1 ■ 

Mr. Rivera. Congressman, first of all. Nickelodeon is a pay serv- 
ice, and there is only 35 percent of the Nation, approximately, that 
is wired for cable. So you first have to assume that everyone can 
afford cable, and that the total Nation is wii:ed in order to have a 
compensation effect with regard to services like Nickelodeon.^ 

Public television, again as I mentioned in my.testimony, about 5 
percent of the Nation cannot receive a public television signal, I 
am informed. In addition, there is some undefined percentage, 
maybe as .high as another 5 percent, that can only acquire public 
television signals via some sort of a pay service like cable. 

Again, if you put all the burden on public television, it would not 
be an exact balancing. Also if you said that public televisioiryias to 
shoulder the entire burden, it is going to be at the expense of other 
types of programing. ^ ^ , . 

MrTLELANDT WitK the" advent oF sucHTiigh technology as televi- 
sion and* other means by which we co mmunicate, it seems to me 
that given the fact that historically we have not had the foresight, 
the Founding Fathers of this Nation and the drafters of the Consti- 
tution did not determine that certain rights should be bestowed 
upon c6rj^in citizens of this country. Children have not been writ- 
ten in the Constitution very much even though, they arrive at 
some point in their life when they are protected in a much greater 
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HeiiHO honiUHc* Wwy bocoiue adults and their ri^^hts are then real- 
ized. , . , > 

It seoius to ine that had they roali/ed that we were mng to have 
television, that they would have written in the Constitution some 
rights lor children, such as a Captain Kangaroo would have to con- 
tinue on television, and at the same time, in the sanie slot there 
would be maybe a Captain Rabbit on ABC, and a Captain some- 
thing else on NBC. Sq; that the pressures, the nuances of the com- 
mercialism of television would not be placed on a Captain Kanga- 
roo, but rather they would compete for quality as opposed to the 
dollar. Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Rivera. I think that the Supreme Court has stated in the 
Red Lion case, and in other cases, that it is the first aniendment 
rights of the viewing audience and not thp broadcaster's that is 
paramount. So to some extent the Supreme Court has done, per- 
haps in not as many words as you would have the Constitution 
read, something similar to, conceptually, what you are talking 
about. ^ ' 

Mr. Lkland. I have some obvious concerns also. I am very con- 
cerned with the portrayal of minorities and stereotyping on chil- 
dren's television, particularly in the programing area. In your opin- 
ion, is there still a problem with the stereotyping of minorities and 
women, and their role in society, in programing geared toward chil- 
dren? . - /-I 

Mr. Rivera. Congressman, I have not looked mto that specifical- 
ly. I have had one of the networks, ABC as a matter of fact, came 
to my office and gave me a presentation in which they, indicated 
and demonstrated, ^nd perhaps they will do that for the subcom- 
mittee today, that they are sensitive to these issues and have made , 
a conscious effort to ^do something about that sort of thing in the 
programing that they are running for children now. 

Mr. Leland. Thank you, Mr. Commissioner. 

Mr. Keeshan, I am glad to realize finally that your name is 
something other than Captain Kangaroo. In your opinion are the 
commercial networks really abrogating their responsibilities ^to 

children? , ■ , • j 

Mr. Keeshan. That is a question that begs a simple answer, and 
I don't think I can answer it simply. I think it is a very complex 
question. I think there , are many influences, as Commissioner 
Rivera has pointed out, that affect decisionmaking at the network 
level. I think there is absolutely no question that there have been 
many pressures, most of them commercial pressures and economic 
pressQres, that have taken on a greater importance since the cli- 
mate of regulation of the broadcast industry has changed. 

It is much more difficult now for a network. A network is noth- 
ing more than a collection of stations, and the pressure from indi- 
viduahstations, as Mr. Swift well knows from his past experience, 
those pressures can be enormously great in network executive 
suites, r think that the difference in the climate of regulation of 
\the broadcast industry has made those pressures on affiliates much 

more effective. . , mu • 

Certainly in my case they came interplay. Ihere is no question 
that fotxyears affiliates wanted to remove the Captain because not 



only could they not nmkc nw nuich money on tho Captain, but also 
ho int(»rfVre(l with what they call the flow of the audiehce. 

There was adult proKrainin|< before, and then* was adult pro- 
granung after, and here was an island of prograniinf^ that served 
younf( people. Thay felt that a lot of adults were switcliing to other 
stations and were lost for the entire morning or lost for the entire 
day. ' 

Those are commercial considerations and I think in that sense 
the difference in reguhitory climate has been a tremendous influ- 
ence on children's "television, not just Captain Kangaroo but many 
programs. ^ 

Mr. Lklano. Going back to the question that I asked the Com- 
missioner, do you think that if there had been counterprograming 
on the opposite networks that you would still be on television be- 
cause you would be competing for quality of programing as opposed 
to the commercial aspects that the networks seem to look for now? 

Mr. Kkeshan. It is an adversarial business, there is no question 
about that. I think that if there were reasons for doing quality pro- 
graming for television, other than economic reasons, we would still 
be there. But it is very, very difficult.' 

I think that CBS feels very strongly that it does serve a larger 
public with **CBS Morning News," with the expanded morning 
news, and I cannot argue with that. I think they do serve that au- 
dience. But the question is, where in the world do we serve this, 
critical audience, as. I pointed out in my remarks, the future of our 
Nation. ^ 

Chairman Fowler in some remarks on children's television very 
recently quoted the psychologist Robert Siegel who says that we 
have 20. years in which to save civilization. Every 20 years a new 
generation matures, and so while we sit here and talk, we influence 
millions of children who will never recapture today, who will never 
recapture this week or last week. They will, have been influenced 
or not influenced by what they see on television. 

Those children will perhaps be negatively influenced, and I think 
we ought to address ourselves to those questions, because we can 
talk forever, but while we are talking children are growing up, 
children are maturing, and children are being influenced by what 
they see on television. I think that it is about time that we did 
indeed address what is happening to this critical national asset, the 
most critical of our assets, the future. 

Mr. Leland. This is my last question, Mr. Chairman. 

Do you think that what we ought to do is advocate that mothers 
and fathejcs of children today ought to boycott the networks until 
they put adequate programing? 

You don't have-to answer that. 

Mr. Keeshan. It might be a nice idea, but unfortunately it is a 
complex question, this question of children and television. One of 
the parts of that question, which has been a great disappointment 
to me and to many of us producing quality programing, is the atti- 
tude of parents. 

Ninety-five percent of American parents—this is not .a firm 
figure — use telev.ision as a babysitter, and are not concerned about 
the effect of television on their young people, not because they 
don't care, but because in this modern age parents are busy. Most 
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of (luMu two working hiuI (oloviHion olTorH a Kroat opportunity to 
^vi thi» child out from undorlbot, 

So hour after hour thoy Hit, not watching: childron'n tolovinion, 
watching ttdoviHion never designed for them, but watching Hoap 
operas and ^Jame HhowH, all of which have their place on the uroau- 
caHt Hchedule, but not for viewing by children moat of tho time. 

When you wat^'h 9ome of thcHO nhowH where ^rced is rewarded 
and you wonder what values were imparted to younjs'pooplc. I can 
watch that because I have broa(ler experience, nna 1 understand 
what is l3einK done there, but a 4-year old or a S-year old doesn't 
really understand that. This is the parental responsibility which 
cannot be passed on to the broadcaster ut any time. 

Mr. Lklani). Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Swii^T. Mr. Oxley. 

Mr. OxLKY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
/Mr. Kceshan, first of all, welcome. 

I must also admit to a conflict of interest because I have a 10- 
year old son. I am not as prolific as my friend from Tennessee. 

Mr. Swii^T. But there is still time. 

Mr. OxLKY. My son is very interested in television in general. I 
have tried to watch hfs viewing habits over the last> couple of 
weeks, knowing that this hearing would come up. 

You mentioned in your original comments several times your 
concern about accountability. To whom are you accountable ulti- 
mately, not only as a performer, but even more importantly as a 
producer, and one who has a great deal of input as to what is 
shown on television? 

Mr. Keeshan. I am accountable directly to the network, and ulti- 
mately I am held accountable by the commission, and ultimately 
by the Congress really. There is a chain there almost as a State has 
a chain in education institutions. The institution is accountable to 
trustees, and they are to the region, and so on. I think there is an 
ultimate accountability, if you carry it to the nth degree, to the 
people of the United States as represented here in the Congress. 

Mr. OxLEY. If that is in fact the case, how does that compare or 
contrast with the first amendment and the ability for networks, 
and anybody for that matter, to say what they want to say at the 
time that they want, to say it? 

Isn't there an inherent conflict with the first amendment if we 
talk literally about a step-by-step accountability? 

Mr. Keeshan. I go back to my civics courses, and I find that 
every right is accompanied by a responsibility. So if we have rights 
under the first amendment, we also are held accountable. We have 
to be responsible. It is not carte blanche. It is not complete freedom 
to do anjrthing or to say anjrthing. As the^famous fire in. a. crowded 
theatre, we have to be responsible. We have to be held accountable 
for how we exercise our first amendment rights. That is all I have 
ever asked for in regulation of broadcasters. 

I was interested in Mr. Rinaldo's question of how much is reason- 
able. It has always been the difficult question. We have for three 
decades, through the Federal Communications Commission, regu- 
lated, as Chairman Fowler likes to say, with a blink and with a 
nod, and that is anathema to him. He doesn't think that we ought 
to be doing that any more. 
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Hut it (lid work prclly well, 1h»(WIMM(» m^tworkH, iiiid Htntions par^ 
ticulaily, kn(»w Ihul tlw»n» Wim a priiu'i|)l(» ol* an'ountahility. and 
Honieoao would ask tluMU quest ioan that they imM not h(^ able to 
answer too easily. 

Ah I learned Iron) Mother (loose a lonK tina^ a^o, a wnik and a 
nod can be a bliiduuK Kood I hin^ en ocrasioa. Ho t hat ^nay he exact- 
ly the sort ol' ihinK that we are asking lor l)(»caus(» hroadcimtcMH 
liave in the past displayed the eapjd)ility to program very responsi- 
bly lor younK people and lor other audienc(»s. As long as they have 
that knowledge ol responsibility, tJie principle of accountabihty, w(^ 
(Innk they are (juite capable ol'doing it, 

Mr. ()xii:v. Mas that eroded daring the h»st lew years? 

Mr. Ki:KsnAN. There is no (juestioa that it has eroded becails(» it 
doesn't really exist aiiyinore. I believe in deregulation, I really do, 
but I dori't believe in no regulation. We always look to goverimient 
for the cieation ol' ord(M- out of the chaos that would exist if we 
didn't have govenment. 

We are not singling out broadcasters. It we tell the automobde 
industry to nut in seat restraiiUs, we are not siiigling them out. We 
are telling tneni to put in seat restraints because they maimfacture 
automobiles. We are not going to tell a toothbrush maimfacturer to 
put in Hcatbelts, that would be silly. 

So when we talk about broadcasters ai\d theii- responsibihty to 
program appropriately for young people, we are not singling them 
out. We are simply saying, you have the same responsibilities that 
the rest of corporate America, the rest of the academy in America 
has, the responsibility that the Government has, or members of the 
Government have. 

Mr. OxLEY. Are the '^Captain Kangaroo" programs that were re- 
ferred to in some questions from Mr. Gore reruns that are shown 
. now in the early morning hours? 

Mr. Kekshan. No. Last year we created 52 new programs and 
broadcast 104, so the 52 are then repeated. This year we will create 
26 new ones. We have had a budget cut, so we will create 26 new 
ones, and still air 10'4, some of them coming from this current 
season. 

Mr. Gore. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OxLEY. I sure will. 

Mr. GouE. Who cut your budget? 

Mr. Keeshan. The man who pays me. 

Mr. Gore. The network. 

Mr. KeeshAn* Yes. 

Mr. Gore. From what to what? 

Mr. Keeshan. Do you mean dollars? 

Mr. GoHE. Yes. 

Mr. Keeshan. I have no idea. 

Mr. Gore. Give me a percentage then. 

Mr. Keeshan. It a very expensive program. It is about a 40 
percent cut. 

Mr. Gore. It is almost half. 
Mr. Keeshan. Yes. 
Mr. Gore. Thank you. 

Mr. OxLEY. Mr. Keeshan, some of the programs on prime time, 
while not necessarily children's shows, anpiear to me at least to be 
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InuuMK \\ii\r hit tovvMid rhildiiMi, 1 don't wwww rxrosnnrily to 
HinMh' oiit oup proK'Mrn, hut "Dirrnuit Strokc^H," for- (^XMinphs 
\}onvH to ho an ottrnctivtt pro^nun lor yoiin^^ poo()|(^ In thiit conHid* 
cwd in th(» biiHiiK^nH n childrcMi'M pro^^nnn? 

Mr. Ki'iKHiiAN. It \H wliat wo cidl a fainily pro^^rarn, a proKnun 
(hat han app(^al (o a \i\v^o audi(M)C'o. You arc^ al)Hohit(»ly rorrcct \\\ 
Hayir»K that niost pro^^ranuniuK vio\v(»d hv uiost childrcMi is not ohil- 
(h'or)'H orof(nunir)K ^d all. Prohahly Iohh than 10 poroont oft ho viow- 
in^ of Anu'rioan ('hildr(»n iHchildron*H pro^nuninK, prof^randoK l^i'<>" 
ducod Hpocifically lor tin i. 

Th(* roHt of it in lannly proKranunK. daytimo proKnuninK that 1 
rol'orrc'd to bolon*, and iu\ onorniouH amount, of primes timo pro- 
K'raniinK that th(» producors wish th(»y would not watch. Tln^y don't 
warit th(Mn to watch it» l)Ut tlujy do watch it, 

llor(» n^;ain is tho (|U(»Htion of parontjd rcHponHihility and paren- 
tal vi(»ldinK ol' this roHpouHihility to hroadcaHt(»rs, Kroni tho ratinK 
hooKH we know that the juvenile audience doesn't lall below 1 inih 
lion until nii(lni^;ht, and that is hardly the broadcaster'n responHi- 
l)ility. I think (juestioriH of parental reHj)onHibility are raiHed there. 

Mr. ()xi,KY. Mr. Ilivera, one of the thui^H that has concerned nie 
about televiHion in ^(eneral, and particularly what I have scon in 
passing, has been that many of the independent .stations run 
movies in many cases very early in the aftiM'noon and very early in 
the eveninf^. Many ol* the movies are (Juestionablo at best as far as 
a youn^' audience is concerned. 

What responsibility do the independents have, and what can 
really be done about providing; some decree of notice or some 
decree of ability for the parents to understand exactly what their 
children may be seeinj; durinf^ that particular time? 

Mr. RivKUA. The independents bear the same responsibility that 
other network afHliates bear in terms of serving the community. 

I think that if the viewers believe that they are not serving 
them, they should first indicate to the independent in question that 
they are having a problem with the programing. Then they should 
indicate that to us as well at the Commission, especially at license 
renewal time, with the specifics of why the license is not serving 
the public interest, the viewing audience. 

With regard to what can be done to let parents know what is 
available, if the television digest that appears in the newspaper is 
not sufficient, then I would suggest a telephone call to the station 
in question to ask what the movie is about and that sort of thing, 
to get the particulars if they are worried about a young audience 
viewing the movie. 

Mr. OxLEY. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Swift. Thank you. 

Mr. Rivera, you made the copiment that you thought that per- 
haps one of the reasons that the amount of children's programing 
is going down is that the Commission, or at least there is a percep- 
tion that the Commission is no longer interested in ' kids' 
programing. 

We hear a great deal these days about how the regulation is no 
longer necessary because the marketplace is going to take care of 
everything that is necessary. How does your feeling that there is 
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is iw) Um^or wxU^WHivtl MMiunv with tlu^ \oin\ ^IcirKUlntory .ippnuu'h 
that is \\w nluloMophy oniu* ('(Mumission \\h n whohs not nfivHMni- 

ilv vourrit'Ur ... . .i . i i 

sir UiVKKA. Tl»<' nuiMo ol llu' liu'k ol n^Hponno by the nriwijrkM, I 
think, \h a |)(»m'pti(H» that thi* CoinnusMicMi is aal ^i)U\^ to tak<* 
away hr(MiS('M as a ivsah ul a ainiiaiitina in this typo ol 

pro^jiaaiinH' 11*1 

Mr. Swirr, Kv(mi laotv that thoy aiv IryaiK to K<'t nd ol tno aii- 
tliority l)y whii'l\ th(»y laa (»V(»n rais(» aa (wohrow. Is il not truo that 
Cliairlnaii Kowl(»r wouhl just as soon. I)y statuio, havo any authori- 
ty to (k) aaythiaK willi rrKnnI to cltihhvn s proKrainmK or anylhmK 
(»Iho for Miat laattor? 

Mr. lUvKitA, I think he rcrtaialy lias uahcatcd oa thi» record tliai 

that is his position. ^ * . i 

Mr. Swin'. Wliat I am suKKcstniK is. am I correct m licannf^ you, 
contrary to that |)ohit of view, say that you led timt at h^ast in 
part tlie (VclinK in the broadcast coinniunity that tlie ( oinnuHSion 
d()(»sn't care, in fact lias resulted in a chatiKt* in hehavior on their 
part with regard to children's |)r()«raininK? 
Mr. IliVKUA. That is my |)erce|)tion, C^onKressnuui, 
Mr. Hwirr. Thank you. . m ♦ 

I am no a|)oloKist for CHS, but it seems to me that tliere are two 
ways of looking at that particular hall'^lass ol water. Oae is tluit 
CBS is terribly bad network who cut "Captain KanKunM back. 
One nu^ht also ar^ue that it was the network that kept Captam 
KanLUiroo'' on years after it was clear none of the CBS e petitors 
were Koin^ to put on similar kiLds of oro^raminKS, and v ict were 
bcLMnninK to build solid leads in early monunK pro^r r domg 
something else. I raise that primarily to examine the *pl"ce 
issues involved. , .r l 1 r 

It seems to me, and I would appreciate if both ol yon \. u. jm- 
ment on this, that if a broadcaster in a market—We happen to be 
talkini? about a network and national market, but I think that it 
holds true in the local market as well— if one broadcaster is willing 
to make a commitment to some kind of programing that may be 
expensive and may not be rewarding in terms of profit it can make, 
if its competition doesn't respond in kind, what it probably can do 
is exploit the station to the point at which that broadcaster who is 
trying to do something in the public interest ultimately is going to 
have to respond to the competitive forces and join the competition, 
if they won't join him, in competing for public service, if you will. 

I would be interested in your comments on how the marketplace 
works in that regard. t ^u- 1 • • 

Mr. RivKRA. I agree with you and that is why I think it is im- 
perative that the Commission enforce its regulations on a uniform 
basis To the extent that the Commission indicates that, yes, qua - 
ity children's quality programing is a criteria for license renewa , 
then it ought to enforce that across the board, and I don t think 
that you would have the problem, or you shouldn t have the prob- 
lem that you indicated would exist in the market that you posited. 
Mr. Swift. Mr. Keeshan. u w 1 

Mr Keeshan. I appreciate your remarks and you are absolutely 
right' For 27 years CBS did keep ''Captain Kangaroo on the air 
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^vheIl it was not economically feasible for them to do so. As I men- 
tioned to Mr. Gore, it is an enormously expensive program. I 
cannot tell you how many millions an* millions of dollars CBS lost 
over that 27 year period. 

Incidentally, particularly in the early period, they were keeping 
it on for the right reason. People say to me, "They kept it on be- 
cause of the Commission, and they were fearful of regulation," Of 
course, until Newton Ninnow and his vast wasteland comments, 
the Commission cared not at all about the^content of programing, I 
was already on the air 8 years before that. Incidentally, I also 
think that almost anywhere else, when the decision was made to"* 
remove me from Monday through Friday, that would have been the 
end of the "Captain Kangaroo." I would not even have been given 
weekend time. 

So, I don't want to'give any impression but that I am very grate- 
ful to CBS for what they have done and what they continue to do 
with that commitment, as reduced as it may be. But there is no 
question, as I indicated before, decisions made by networks are the 
results of many influences. One of the greatest influences is the in- 
fluence of stations. The change in regulatory climate certainly has 
caused the stations to say: 

Wc don't have to program children's programing anymore. Therefore, we are in- 
sisting that you make this decision. Make us more competitive. We are hurting in 
the morning, and you^have to do something to help us. 

Mr. Swift. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GoKEl" I thank my colleague for yielding for two brief com- 
ments. , ' V 

First of all, I am so glad that in that interchange you made the 
.point that you effectively made. It is illustrative to me, Mr. Chair- 
man, because there are really two points. The first one is that the 
dynarpics of this particular marketplace do not work to meet the 
needs of the child viewing audience. 

The second point, above and beyond that one, which you have al- 
luded to in your question, is that not only does the market fail to 
meet the needs of child viewing audience, the dynamics of the mar- 
ketplace actively penalize those networks and stations that do try 
to m^et the needs of child viewing audience. 

You know that is something that we have really got to take note 
of, because we come up here intermittently and talk about this 
problem, and some of us have sort of had the idea that if the net- 
works just cared enough, if they just realized what a heavy obliga- 
tion to the public they have, then they would meet that obligation, 
but you know that it is not going to work that way. They are look- 
ing at the bottom line. Their station affiliates are looking at the 
bottom line. Those like CBS that have tried get kicked in the teeth 
in the ratings because the competiticJn won't go along with it. 

So it really argues very strongly in favor of the direction that" 
you" ar^ pointing in, Commissioner Rivera, and I would just hope 
that the Commission would move quickly along. the lines that you 
ahe recommending. I would hope that the Congress would respond 
to your suggestion for a study commission to advise' us and you on 
the best course of action. 

Thank you for yielding, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. SwiKV. I am happy to yield. The gentleman summarized very 
well the point that I was trying to bring out. 

It seems to me that if we are not going to simply be satisfied 
with a witch-hunt, trying to find the bad guys, and then walk away 
from this issues as we have in the past, we have to ask. What are 
you going to do about it?" It seems that what we have ehcited so 
far and we will explore this further as the hearing continues, but 
that the marketplace is not going to provide the answer to chil- 
dren's programing. . , . ^i t. 

Certainly there is no one beyond the broadcaster currently that 
has in law any responsibility to meet this need in any fashion. 
Then we really begin to ask the question, what kind of regulation 
or what alternatives can we come up with that will pursue this. It 
is not an easy question particularly in a climate in which deregula- 
tion is running rampant as the current "in" theory in Washington, 

Let me thank you both and make one last comment to Commis- 
sioner Rivera. ^ , r .1 u • c 

I am enormously pleased, and I know I speak for the chairman ot 
this subcommittee, with the response that the Commission is now 
indicating it will take, or that Chairman Fowler is indicating he 
will make, to your long-held concerns and this committee s long- 
held concerns that we need to do more in children's television. 

We really appreciate th^ Chairman of the Commission doing 
that, and we welcome him aboard the effort that we have long 
been trying to pursue. , * 

We thank you both. Your testimony has been superb. 

The committee will adjourn for a vote on the floor and reconvene 
in 10 minutes. 

[Brief recess.] . ^ ^ 

Mr Swift. The subcommittee vfill please come to order. 

Our next witness is Mr. LeVar Burton. As a west coaster who 
has unfortunately taken the redeye many more times than 1 would 
like to admit, I know what you have just been through. . 

We very much appreciate the special effort that you made to join 
the committee and we will be happy to submit for the record any 
prepared statement you have in toto. You go ahead and make 
whatever statement you choose. 

STATEMENT OF LeVAR BURTON, HOST, "READING RAINBOW" 

Mr. Burton. Thank you very much: 

Mr. Chairman and menibers of the subcommittee. 

I am delighted to be here this morning representing i'ublic 
Broadcasting. I would first like to commend you and your col- 
leagues for your conscienciousness in holding these hearings on the 
importance of quality programing for children. 

I have throughout my career maintained a strong commitment 
to children's programing in both commercial and public \v and 1 
am pleased to announce that I am now hosting a new children s 
series for PBS called "Reading Rainbow." ^ 

I believe strongly th we have an incredible opportunity to use 
this unique telecommunications resource to -promote the growth 
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and dovolopnuMit of our Nation's most important resource, our chil- 
dren. 

"Reading Rainbow'' will be shown on public television through- 
out the country during July and August, and it is possible only be- 
cause of the help and cooperation of a long list of concerned citi- 
zens. The production of "Reading Rainbow'' is being financed by 
underwriting from the Corporation for^ Public Broadcasting, CPB, 
and the Kellogg Co. The cqproducers are Great<^Plains National of 
the University of Nebraska Educational Television Network, and 
public television station WNED in Buffalo, and they have donated 
their facilities and staff. 

Educational experts and their organizations from the ALA, the 
American Library Association, to the NEA, the National Education 
Association, to the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
have contributed their time, energy, and expertise to both the de- 
velopment and the promotion of the series. 

Narrators of the featured books include Bill Cosby, Maya Ange- 
lou, Lily Tomlin, James Earl Jones, Madeline Kahn, and others, 
who have given their time, not for money but for a belief in the 
importance of this type of television programing. 

"Reading Rainbow" is designed to sustain reading skills during 
the summer months when children don't get the same encourage- 
ment to read. We are geared demographically toward entry level 
reading, children ages 6 to 9, and it is our intent, through a fast 
paced half hoiir of television to give kids the idea that reading is 
fun, that it can open up a limitless world for you. By picking up a 
book you can travel anywhere in the universe. 

Each half-houY program might focus on a single book. The theme 
of the book is expanded in a number of ways from dramatizations, 
animation, and music, to visits to the theme related settings such 
as Dinosaur National Park in Utah, the New England Aquarium, 
and the San Diego Zoo. 

Just as important is that our viewers see other kids just like 
themselves enjoy reading and talking about the books they read. 
So, children play a big role in this series, helping to narrate the 
text, participating in the action scenes. One of my favorite seg- 
ments, book reviews of children's books by children. 

Each segment encourages our young people to use their local li- 
braries. Based on research showing that musical presentations help 
kids remember the concepts presented, music is a part of each pro- 
gram as well. To show you what I mean, we have a clip of the show 
called "Tight Xir^es," which is a terrific book about a family deal- 
ing with the economic situatioa in the country today. 

Our emphasis in the show is on the fact that even in tight times 
there are a lot of things that ^ou can do that don't cost very much 
money. . ^ ^ 

[Film clip was shown.] - " 

Mr. Burton. Doing the work to produce a good series like "Read- 
ing Rainbow" is just a part of the effort, because the kids are never 
going to watch it if they don't even know that it is on. We have 
had a lot of help on this front, too, from thie CPB, the local public 
television stations; as well as the ALA, NEA, PTA, Kellogg, and 
book distributors and sellers. 
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To accompany the series, an activity magazine, called "Heading 
Rainbow Gazt He," is being produced which contains games, puz- 
zles, and photographs from each program, as well as a complete list 
of the books we discuss, and ideas for parents to discuss with their 

children. i r u 

In conclusion, I want to emphasize how important each of these 
steps I have described is for the production and promotion of good 
programing, and here is the key, good programing that^he kids 
will be interested in watching. But it all takes a lot of time and a 
lot of work, and actually a lot of money. 

The real cost of ''Reading Rainbow'^ is about twice the actual fi- 
nancial contribution of CPB and Kellogg because so many people 
have donated their time and resources to the project. But this isn t 
anything new for the public television that is how their program- 
ing has always been done. 

As proud as I am to be a part of this effort, I am worried, too. I 
want to be sure that it is not the last program I will be able to do, 
for public television, but I know that CPB's budget is being cut by 
25 percent, and there have been even larger cuts in the media 
budgets in oth^r agencies like the Department of Education, the 
National Science Foundation, which have funded this kind of pro- 
graming in the past, , u • *. 
- I also know that we wanted to do a longer series, more than just 
15 programs, but we just didn't have enough" money. We couldri t 
reduce the quality or we would not be able to attract the audience. 
The same thing is true for promotion, so we had to cut 25 percent 
of the programing. , i. >*. 

I know tliere are some people who think that maybe we can t 
afford this kind of programing when budget pressures are Ught. 
For me and the other people involved in ''Reading Rainbow' that 
isn't the issue. In fact, it is just the reverse. How can we possibly 
afford not to fund this kind of program, because the whole future, 
of our country depends upon the education of our children.- 
[Mr^ Burton's prepared statement follows:] 
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Testimony of 

LeVar Burton, Host ' 
READING RAINBOW 

^ Before the 

Subcommittee on Tel ecoffmunl cations. Consumer Protection and Finance 
Committee on Energy and Cotnmerce 

U.S. House of Representatives * , 

March 16, 1983 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subccxnnlttee, I am delighted to be able 
to participate In Congressional hearings emphasizing the Importance of quality 
television progrannlng for our children. I'm here not Just because I'm the host 
of an exciting new program, READING RAINBOW, on public television. I'm here 
because being part of this series Is Important to me. Anct that's because I want 
to help proiiote the Idea that we can use this unique telecooinunl cations resource 
to promote the growth and development of our nation's most Important resource, our 
children, 

READING- RAINBOW, which will be shown on public television stat1ons~through- 
out the country during July and August, Is possible because of the help and 
cooperation of a long list of concerned citizens. The production of READING 
RAINBOW Is being financed by underwriting from the Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting (CPB) and the Kellogg Company. The co-producers--Great Plains National 
(of the University of Nebraska Educational Television Network) and public television 
station WNED In Buffalo— have donated their facilities and staff. Educational 
experts and their organizations, from the American Library Association (ALA), and 
the National Educational Association (NEA) to the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers (PTA)— have contributed their time, energy and expertise to both the 
development and promotion of the series. Narrators of the featured books — which 
include Bill Cosby, Maya Angelou, Lily Tomlln, James Earl Jones, Madeline Kahn and 
others--have given their time not for money but for a belief In the Importance 
of this type of television programming. 
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'READING RAINBOW Is designed to sustain reading skills— so carefully 
nurtured by our teachers during the school inonths--during the summer fnonths, when 
children don't get the same encouragement to enjoy reading. The idea for the 
program cane from a problem identified by educators, as is often the case with 
public television's educational programming. Working with them, CPB and the staff 
of the producing stations, we began to develop a program based on what had proven 
successful in previous educational programming -high quality production, good role 
models, and a strong promotional effort. The purpose of all this, of course, is 
to encourage reading by showing how interesting and how much fun it can be. 

We began by adapting carefully selected quality books to television"67. 
titles in all. We looked for books that are not only available in the market, at 
.a reading level appropriate for first and second graders, and adaptable to televi- 
sion and with rights- avail able from the publisher, but more importantly, books 
which have been noted for their literary excellence and demonstrated popularity 
with children as well. We turned to our adv1sors--representatives from the 
American Library Association, the National Education Association, the American 
Booksellers Association, and the Parent-Teachers Association--to select the 
titles. 

In each of the half-hour programs, I focus on a single book. The theme of 
the book is expanded in a number of ways, from dramatizations, animation and music 
to visits to theme-related settings such as Dinosaur National Park' and the New 
' England Aquarium. 

Just as important is that our viewers see other kids Just like them- 
selves who enjoy reading and talking about the books they've read. So children 
play a big role in the series, helping narrate the text, participating in the 
action scenes and writing and giving book reviews. , 
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Each siigwnt fncouragts our young people to use their local libraries. 
Based on research showing that wuslcal presentations help kids remember the 
concepts presented music Is a part of each program as well. To show you what I 
mean, I have a short clip from the program, called "Checking It Out." 

- CLIP — 

But doing the work to produce a gooi series like READING RAINBOW Is 
Just part of the effort. Because the kids are never going to watch It If they 
don't even know it's on. 

And we've had a lot of help on this front, too— from CPB and the lycal 
public television stations as well as the ALA, NEA. PTA, Kellogg, and book dis- 

s 

tributors and sellers. 

The NEA is printing a generic teachers guide in their newspaper. The 
AU has Included information about READING RAINBOW in its National tj^brary 
Week kit. B. Dal ton and Walden Books are working with us to make sure that the 
books we promote are readily available. Local public television stations, who 
have found that use of a parent mailer, delivered through children from school, is 
a very co$t-effect1ve way of reaching an audience, will purchase the brochure and 
work with community groups tc promote the program. In addition,, the series will 
be featured in PTA TODAY, Kellogg will devote side panels of their cereal boxes to 
drawings of featured books (which can be cut out for use as bookmarks), press 
kits, posters. and pub'^ic service spots are being developed, and I will personally 
t)romote the series with Interviews and on-air appearances. 

To accompany the series, an activity magazine called "Reading Rainbow 
Gazette" is being produced which contains games, puzzles and photographs from 
each program as well as a complete list of the books we discuss and ideas for 
parents to discuss with their children. 
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In conclusion, I want to emphasize how Important each of these steps 
I've described Is for the production and promotion of good progranwlng-that kids 
win be interested In watching. But It all takes a lot of time and a lot of work 
and especially a lot of money. The real cost of READING RAINBOW Is about twice 
the actual financial contribution of the CPB and Kellogg because so fwny people 
devoted their time and resources to the project. But thli Isn't anything new for 
public television; that's how their programming has always been done. 

As prou^ as I aw to be a part of this effort. I'm worried, too. 1 want 
to be sure that It's not the last program I'llbe able to do for public television. 
But I know that the CPB's budget has been cut by 25X and that there have been even 
larger cuts In the media budgets In other agencies like thJ Department of Education 
and the National Science Foundation who've funded this kind of programnl ng In the 
past. And I also know that we wanted to do a longer series, more than Just fifteen 
programs but we didn't have enough money. We couldn't reduce the quality or 
we wouldn't be able to attract the audience. The same thing Is true for the 
promotion. So we had to cut 25X qf the progranwl ng. 

I know there are some people who think that maybe we can't afford this 
kind of programming when budget pressures are. tight. For me, and for the other 
people Involved In READING RAINBOW, that Isn't the Issue. In fact. It's Just 
the reverse. How can we possibly afford not to? Because the whole future of our 
country depends on the education of our children. 
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Mr. Swirr. Thank you very much, Mr. Burton. 

There are other memborH of the committee who would like very 
much to talk with you and have an opportunity to ask you some 
questions. We have just had a vote and some of them are a little 
late in coming back. Would your schedule permit you to stay with 
the other panel, so that you could be included in the question ses- 
sion? 

Mr. Burton. Absolutely. 

Mr. Swift. I would like to ask a question or two while we have 
this shot. As long as I have you all to myself, I might as well take 
advantage of it. 

I would just like to get on the record from an artist the answer 
to this question and that is: ''These are only kids; why can't you 
reduce the production value, since they are not going to know the 
difference anyway?" 

Mr. Burton. In my opinion, not just as an artist but as a produc- 
er, I have always found it to be my experience that when you begin 
to cut costs, you begin immediately to lose quality. In terms of the 
importance of this programing, the quality is of the utmost impor- 



Mr. Swift. How is a kid going to know whether he is watching 
good quality or poor quality? He doesn't even know what produc- 
tion value is if you asked him. 

Mr. Burton. Children are very discerning human beings. They 
know when they are being scammed. They know when they are 
being cheated and lied to. They know when they are being given a 
second rate deal. They are very intelligent human beings. 

Mr. Swift. Is it not also true that we have inadvertently spent a 
great deal of time educating them in terms of what production 
values are— even though they might not know what that phrase 
means? The special effects that were being used there, the speed, 
the tempo that was being used there, all of which costs a lot of 
money. 

If you can use a piece of film and run it 8 seconds, instead of 
running it a second-and-a-half, that is a lot cheaper. But the kids 
are trained, educated, if you will, to television language. They 
know what to expect. As a result, they, in fact, do know, they liter- 
ally know when they are getting a second rate product, although 
they might not be able to explain it to you. Do you agree with that 
statement? 

Mr. Burton. I would be inclined to agree with that, yes. Their 
indoctrination into the world of television and mass media starts at 
a very early age, and they are very sophisticated television viewers 
I have found. 

Mr. Swift. You indicate that you had to choose between reducing 
the number of episodes or reducing the quality and stretching it 
further. And you rnade the choice you did. 

About how much did the program cost per episode, do you know? 

Mr. Burton. That is a question that I can't answer. You might 
be able to get a more definitive statement in terms of production 
budget from either the CPB or the National Association of Public 
Television Stations. 

Mr. Swift. So far as you are aware, is it roughly the same as to 
the cost of putting on a commercial half-hour? 
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Mr. BuuTON. Ah I indicated in my Htatemeiit, most of my services 
and tiio services of colleagues of mine have been donated. 

Mr Swii^T. So the way that you have been cuttmg cost without 
reducing the quality is for very talented people to contribute time, 
effort, energy, and talent. . 

Mr. Burton. As well as from the entire support group of the 
public television station. , ^ . i ■ j r 

Mr SwuT. It is also true that labor unions tend to give kind ot a 
special deal to public broadcasting, that copyright holders help out 
a little bit by not demanding as much, and on down the line there 
is a tremendous amount of volunteerism that goes into it. 

Mr. Burton. Absolutely. 

Mr Swift. But in terms of what you have to pay out, you have 
to buy the film, you have to buy the cameras, you have to create 
the sets, and it is no cheaper to do that for children s programing 
on public television than it is for commercial television. 

Mr Burton. Those real costs are always substantial, yes. 

Mr Swift. Mickey, I asked Mr. Burton if he could stay around so 
that other members might be able to talk with him after our next 
panel. As long as you are here, why don t you ask your questions. 

Mr. Leland. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Burton 
happens to be a very good friend of mine, and I am very proud that 
he would come and participate in this hearing. ^ , , 

I have a lot of different interests in the area of children s pro- 
graming. On your new series, l am very proud to say that I think 
that you are going to be a smashing success if, in fact, your past 
performances are any indication or projection for the future. 

One of the problems that I have been struggling with is program- 
ing for minorities for obvious reasons. We know that in the future 
people's opinions and attitudes toward minorities are shaped by the 
medium that has been most seen in the country and that hfPPens 
to be television over the network, and now, of course, cable, and 
pay-television, et cetera. r *.u *. 

What is your opinion about the absence or the presence, tor that 
matter, of minority programing and how it is that the audience or 
the public would view minorities in the production of programing. 
Do you think that there is a lack of minority programing? 

Mr Burton. This is an issue that I deal with every day in my 
life and career in Los Angeles, an issue that I am very concerned 

^^Let'me speak first in terms of "Reading** Rainbow'' because I am 
very proud to say that we make a supreme and conscious effort to 
be very aware of the images that we portray and role models as 
well in terms of not only minorities, but in terms of women and 

the whole spectrum. -c^^ , , - i r i • ^,.uMr. 

It is easier, let me say, to achieve these kinds of g^^lf m public 
television rather than in the commercial marketplace. It I had the 
answer to why there are not more minorities represented in the 
medium, I wouldn't be doing this for a living. \ 

It is very puzzling to me. I have always said, as an actor,, 1 want 
to not only recreate life specifically through the black experience, 1 
want to be a human being in the roles that I play, and a black man 
could be a doctor or a lawyer in any given situation, and not 
always have to have come specifically from the ghetto. \ 



Tho iiotworkH don't hvoiw to think that way. Thoy (Uwayn rely on 
thiH codo, wo givo tho puhlic what they want. I am more of the 
opinion that tliey give the public what they want to give them. It in . 
I think ultimately a matter of time. The old giuird is beginning to 
move out in the industry, and there are new younger people with 
more progresHive ideas beginning to come up. 

I am hoping that in the next T) to 10 years, it is a slow process, it 
is a long and drawn out one, through tfie efforts of a lot of people 
who are conscious individuals, hopefully we will get the rest of the 
world presented in our living rooms through the tube. 

Mr. Lki .AND. There is some misconception about what children 
programing as indicated by one of my colleagues earlier, who asked, 
whether ''Different Strokes" woukl be considered children's program 
ing. The response was that it was family orientation. I am not one 
to qualify, except from a black perspective, it is probably, at best, a 
comedy, a circumstance of television that is still projecting that in . 
order for us to be seen on television, we have to be funny. 

Mr. Burton. Right. 

Mr. Lkland. Can you just comment on that. I am very concerned 
when all we see on television is black comedy. Young children, 
white, black, brown) or otherwise, who are impressed by these ver- 
sions of our lifestyle, and very excellent artistry, I might add, are 
impressed that indeed all black people can do is to be funny. Do 
you agree with that? 

Mr. Burton. I am very distressed by the fact that in today's com- 
mercial marketplace, in times when we have the Harrison Ford 
character, and the **Star Wars" saga, there are no hero images for 
minority children. Again it goes back to that dollars and cents 
issue. 

The producers, the people who are in a position to put out that 
kind of positive minority moderproduct, don't believe that it is fi- 
nancially feasible. It is not going to make them any money, where 
statistics show that the direct opposite exists. 

In the minority community, millions and millions of dollars a 
year are spent on entertainment. As I said, it drives me crazy that 
we don*t find ourselves well-represented in the media. It is just baf- 
fling to me. 

Mr. LELA^^D. Earlier Commissioner Rivera and Captain Kanga- 
roo, if you will have it, I still caii*t remember his name— — 
Mr. Burton. Bob Keeshan. 

Mr. Leland. [continuing]. We're talking about responsibility of 
the networks. Would you comment, for the record, on how you feel 
3bout the networks being responsible for children and what they 
see on television? 

Mr. Burton. We are talking about commercial television, based 
on the programing they have for children, I don*t believe that the 
networks are exercising very much responsibiUty at all in terms of 
Saturday morning programing, which is really geared toward that 
demographic group. 

I think that for, the most part, with a few exceptions, the pro- 
graming available for children on commercial television is sorely 
lacking, it truly is. The cartoons are not even as good as they used 
to be. 

Mr. Leland, We know that. 



Ono luHt (jut'Htion. You v/v\v coniiniHHionod to do "HoadniK Ualn- 
bovv." How long iH that hcIichIuUhI to run? 

Mr. IkiuTON. Wo Htart, I bolums on .luly 11 and wo run through- 
oui tho HUinnior, ovory day, throo tiincH a day. 

Mr. Lki^ano. How many wookH of pro^rnuiinK ih that? 

Mr IUmiton. Wo have If) hIiowh iuid wo will vv\)mi tho cycio lor 
tho diiration of the Hunimer. Our initial air date I believe ih in .July 
through AuguHt. , . „ 

Mr. Lklani). Alter the Hummer, what happenn then/ 

Mr. Burton. We will have to Hee whether or not we can put to- 
Kethor Bome more funds for additional- HhowH and continue the 
Hhov^. Wo would look to have the hHow air on a year-round bams, 
but of course that is all dependent upon the money. 

Mr. Lkkanp. I wish you success. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BuuTON. Thank you, Congressman. 

Mr Swii^T. I know I speak for Chairman Wirth and rankmg mi- 
nority member Rinaldo who unfortun^tely could not be here when 
I thank you particularly for the extra special effort you made to 
come and share with us your particular perspective on the probleni 
of how we go about, as a society, developing good, high quality and 
amply supplied children's programming for the children of Amer- 

Thank you very much. If you can stay, that would be wonderful. 
If at some point this drags on so long that your schedule requires 
you to leave, please feel free to do that as well. 

Mr. Burton. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Swift. Thank you. ^ , „ 

Our second panel will include Squire Rushnell, Peggy Charren, 
Eddie Fritts, Jack Schneider, and Bruce Christensen. If they will, 
come to the witness table. 

, Welcome to you all. u j i ^ r 

The Chair would like to announce that this room is scheduled tor 
other purposes at 1:30, and because it is the chairman of the tuU 
committee who has scheduled the room, I can guarantee you we 
will be out of here at 1:30. With that in mind, we will exercise 
some restraint at this end of the table on the questions. We want 
you to be able to express yourselves fully, but if you could keep the 
time constraints in mind as well that would be helpful. ' 

I would like to begin, if I could, with Mr. Christensen, and have 
each of you identify yourself formdly for the record. Then we will 
begin the testimony. i mi u 

The prepared statements of all the members of the panel will be 
included iri^ttife record in full without objection, and you can pro- 
ceed. 



STATKMKNTS 01' WMVVl) rilUISIIlNSKN. rUKSII>KNT. NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION or PUHLIC TKhKVISION STATIONS; JOHN A, 
SdlNKIDKU, rUllSIDKNT, VVAKNKU AMKX SATKLIJTK KN'ITIU- 
TAINMIINT COMPANY: VMiilS CIIAUkDN, nUlSIDKNT. ACTION 
l OU CIIILDUIINS TI:LI;V1SI()N; SQCIUK I). UIISIINIILL, VK^I) 

im(i:sii)i:nt, lon(; kan(;k planninc; and ciiii.dkkn s tkij:- 
vision, amkkk an huoadcastinc; companies, inc.; kdvvaul) 

O, ruriTS. PUKSIhKNT. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 01' HKOAh- 
CAS'IKUS 

Mr. CiiKiHTKNHKN. Thank you, Mr. Clmirriian. 

lOdiicatioiial, tMitortaiiiiiiK toleviHion pro^ramH that moot Hpocial 
iimlH ol'youMK poople are tho coriierHtono of puhlic teloviHioii Horv- 
ico to AiTiorican I'ainilioH. Fred Ko^er'n i'U)-year asHociation with 
public teloviHion kooh back to the niKn-on daten of the firnt educa- 
tional toloviHion stationH in the Nation. It \h no exa^Koration to Hav 
that "Sesame Street" and ''Mister Ko^erH Neighborhood," which 
began 14 and If) years ago, put public television on the map and, 
more important, into the hearts of millions of'American children 
and their families. 

During the l!)70's, public television added the "Electric Compa- 
ny" and Contact" to its weekday schedule. Today, despite 
budgetary pressures, leading to a JW-percent reduction in the 
number of hours iti the national PBS program service, the amount 
of/children's programing has remained largely intact. Six hours of 
children's programing are still being distributed by PBS every 
weekday. Added to the weekend schedule, the combined total is 34 
Hours a week and represents over 50 percent of PBS's basic pack- 
age of program services nationwide. 

1 Just recently, public broadcasting has committed resources to 
produce and distribute two new series, "Powerhouse" and the show 
f/ou have just seen, "Readiug Rainbow." Our stations have joined 
/the Corporation for Public Broadcasting in pledging funds to pro- 
Iduce and broadcast a new 2()-part drama series designed to attract 

I the post-"Sesame Street" and "Mister Rogers" audience and their 

I parents. 

i Programing for viewers at home is only part of our story. Over 
I 80 percent of our licensees offer instructional programing for local 
I elementary and secondary students, 15 million schoolchildren in 
I one-third of our Nation's classrooms are regular users of this serv- 
I ice. Over 100 of these programs, developed in direct response to the 
needs teachers have expressed in areas from science and math to 
music, are distributed nationwide. 
Two of our stations are also experimenting with the educational 
-si^ses of teletekt. Teachers report that the medium has a strong mo- 
tivational effect on their students, particularly when used inten- 
sively. They witnessed dramatic turnarounds in both achievement 
and attitude among kids who previously had little interest in learn- 
ing or who had not adapted well to traditional teaching methods. 

Our successes have been based on adequate funding, growing 
levels from Federal, State, and local governmental entities, as well 
as viewers and business underwriters, and upon public television's 
mission that requires quality service to our children. 
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Whilt^ I'liihlrt'irH proKnuniuK in tlu* liiHt nrvn public tolovlhion hla- 
ti(»nH nro likt^y to t'Ut, Uwd^A wiUwiimH liiivi^ mworoly woakoiuMi 
our ciipacity lor luturr HtM•vi^^ *riu» DopaJ tnuMit of Kducalion h V' 
nnndal cou'uuitnuMit U) "SoHaiut^ Sln^^t" and tlia 'lOloctr c Uiupa- 
hv" aloDO waM lUMulv $ri() million ovor tho porlod ol ItH ialtlal 
v(^loi)nuMit lUKt produrlion. Tofi«Ml)or with tho National Hciouco 
Fouiidalioti, tho Kdiinilioa Dopartnuuit |)rovi(lo(l milliohH inoio to 
dovolop ";t li I (\aitjK't." TIkw manv('H of rundiuK l»av(» imm U\\%V' 
ly idiniiaatcd. , , . . . 

KundiuK for tho (:ori)orntioo lor Public HroadeaHtiuK Iuih \mm 
cut by lif) piMCiMit. Stato KovoruuuMitH, faced with reduced cducatioa 
funds from tho Fodt^nd (lOvtunnuMU and thoir own advorno oco- 
noniic conditiouH, hav«^ cut budKotrt acroHH th(^ board, further erod- 
ing laiblic teloviHion'H State and local Kovornnunit HUpport ihUH, 
nationwide, no new childn^n'n Horien on tho Hcalo ol hoHamo 
Stroot" are being dcveloi)od.^ ....... 

At the local level, nuwiy Htationn have been lorced to eliminato 
their weekend morning Hchedulen nnd most hard-prcHHcd stationH, 
Home of those who are really in dire financial straita. have no 
morning scbedules for children at all. 

We hav(» sought helj) froiii tho private Hcctor, not juHt recently 
but for a long time. Cominunity licensees began seeking private 
support in tho l!)r»0'H as soon as they caine on the air. By tho late 
li)70s. donations from the private sector were already an essential 
part of the mix of revenue sources that sustain public television 

stations. , . . ^ * 

We already have generated dramatic growth in private support 
for public television, thus we did what Mr. Reagan asked us to do, 
but we did it before he asked. However, there are limits to the 
growth in voluntary support and we may be running up against 

^^The growth of corporate donations and business underwriting 
brought the support to only about 12 percent of public televisions 
total income. These efforts have failed to keep pace with the dra- 
matic increases in the cost of television program production,. 

This year, ABC spent $40 million to produce 18 hours ol pro- 
graming entitled "Winds of War," and another $20 million to pro- 
mote it. That is as much money as public, television got in all ot 
1981 from all of its corporate and underwriting sources to support 
the national program schedule. . , . , u 

While the combination of PBS's children schedule and the hours 
of televised instruction for scho61s account for nearly two-thirds of 
public television's weekday broadcast hours, this is the least eco- 
nomically attractive programing for underwriters. „ , ^ , 

The investment of Sears & Roebuck in '*Mr. Rogers and General 
, Motors Corp. in "Why in the World,** and the Kellogg Corp. in 
"Reading Rainbow'" are as commendable as they are unusual, bven 
a tested successful program like "3-2-1 Contact*' coyld not find a 
single business underwriter for the second series. Production was 
delayed and finally limited to less than two-thirds of the original 
number of programs planned. Lack of sufficient funds for Heading 
Rainbow" resulted in a reduction of 25 percent^ of its proposed 
. schedule as well. , 

4l) 
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The simple fact is that children don't buy cars or soap and thus 
,^have little commercial appeal to commercial advertisers. They 
don't 9wn stock, vote in elections, or take a leading role ip their 
communities:, to be attractive to underwriters of nonGommercial 
programing. * ' , 

Money for quality children's programing like "Sesame Street" 
and **3-2-l Contact" can't be expected to come from the .private 
sector or from the marketplace.' To place that burden on the .iUir- 
ketplace is to ignore reality. 

Last year, the total number of viewer pledges during the'sprijig 
festival fund raising drive on public television began to drop. This 
year the records from the first 4 days in the spring festival pledg- 
ing show an even bleaker picture. The total dollars pledged are 
down 10 percent and the total number of pledges is off about 14 
percent. ^ 

Part of the problem we have is the lack of new, attractive, and 
thus well-publicized pro^,n-aming such as **Brightshead Revisited" 
and "Life on Earth. " Another part of our problem is that after going to 
our viewers 3 times a year for over 2 years asking them to help 
make up the Federal budget cuts, they have largely responded to 
our plea and have already given the extra help they could afford. 

Money for future children's quality programing on the scale of 
**Sesame Street" is not likely to come from the public which has given 
Repeatedly to simply preserve the program services we already 
have. . ' 

It is crucial for Gongress and the FCC to focus attention on how 
to encourage more and better program services for children from a 
variety of telecommunication sources. Urgent attention must also 
be given to building on what you have already provided, and that 
means recognizing public television's value as a national communi- 
cations resource for children. 

Without substantial and immediate help from Congress, public 
television cannot provide future programing children will need to 
prepare^JJtiein ' for their role as citizens in this great land. The 
future of children's programing on public television rests with you 
and your congressional colleagues. 

Thank you. 

[Mr. Christensen's prepared statement follows:] 
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Bruce Chrlstensen, President 
National Association of Public Television Stations 

Before the' 

Subconmlttee on Telecomnunlcatlons, Consumer Protection and Finance 
Comnlttee on Energy and Conwerce 

U.S. House of Representatives ^ 

March 16, 1983 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the SubconftUfee, It Is a special privilege 
for me to testify today concerning the Importance of quality television service to 
Children. Our nation's children are not just Important to ourfuture, they are 
our future. Television-used In nearly every American home, for an average of 
more than six hours a day-Is an especially powerful factor In their lives. 
Congress's establishment of National Children and Telev1s1i)n Week has reconflrwed 
the importance of television to children, and we cownend the Congress and the 
National Council for Children and Television for focusing the nation's attention 
on the critical Issue of how to better harness the television medium In service to 
our young people. 

Educational, entertaining television programs that meet the special 
needs of young people are the cornerstone of public television's service to 
American families. Fred Rogers' thirty-year association with us dates back to the 
sign-on dates of the first educational television stations 1n the nation. And, 
U's no exaggeration to say .that SESAME STREET and MISTER ROGERS NEIGHBORHOOO, 
Which began fourteen and fifteen years ago, put public television on the map and, 
more Important, Into the hearts of millions of grateful American mothers and their 
families. 

Thfse series started just after the first major federal commitment to 
fund public broadcasting operations and programming, embodied In the Public 
Broadcasting Act of 1967. The expanded service to children they represented was 
one of the first realizations of the mandate spelled out In that landmark federal 
legislation. 
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The Good News^^The Funding Crisis has not undercut our conwltment to 
children's prograwwlng ; Faced with the need to curtail progranmlng and services 
In response to federal budget cuts, public television stations have responded by 



reemphasUIng our children as a unique programming responsibility. Although 
public television stations approved a plan to reduce PBS program distribution 
hours In the national program service by 33X, the amount of children's programming 
remained largely Intact. Six hours of children's programming are still distributed 
every weekday; with week-end programming the combined total Is 34 hours a week, 
over sot of all PBS programming distributed as part of PBS's basic package of 
program services nationwide. The Corporation for Public Broadcasting, In assessing 
priorities for a diminished television program fund, put children's programming at 
the top of the list. The Children's Television Workshop, which produces SESAME 
STREET, THE ELECTRIC COMPANY and 3-2-1 CONTACT, decreased the amount of the total 
station cost for SESAME STREET, which as a dally program throughout the year. Is 
one of our most expensive series. In order that virtually all station? would 
continue to be able to afford to buy It. 

Children In over ten million homes watch SESAME STREET every week, 
over 901 of the target audience for the series. Its face pace Is designed to 
attract and keep the attention of young children while, at the same time, teaching 
everything from counting and letters to why children should give matches to 
parents, how blind people "see" and how deaf people "hear." Six million children 
are regular viewers of THE ELECTRIC COMPANY. With-over 40% of them ..watching at 
school, It Is the most frequently used educational program In the Instructional 
television schedule. Designed to make reading fun for 7-10 year-olds. It Is 
especially targeted to reach second graders In the bottom half of their reading 
class--the level experts consider crucial In heading off early reading problems. 
Before this program was used In the Lincoln Heights, Ohio, School District, 75% of 
the pupils in grades 1-3 were reading well below national reading achievement 
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levels. By the third year of Intensive use of the program, first, second and 
third graders were reading at or above national norms, 

3-2-1 CONTACT Is a first critical step In addressing Aineclca's need 
for inore science, PMthematlcs and engineering education. According to the 
National Assessment of Educational Programs, over 25% of our young people have 
already decided against science as a career by the age of 9, considering It too 
dull, lonely and rigorous. This has been particularly true for girls and 
minorities. 3-2-1 Is designed to reach to the roots of^hj>^profele«'b]rh«lp1ng 
all children experience the Joy of scientific exploration through animation of 
difficult concepts, use of positive role models and dealing with questions young 
children themselves Identified. Over 23 million young people watched the program 
at home during Its first year and the companion teacher gylde was reauested by 
over 250,000 teachers Interested In using the program In school. 

Educational programnlng Is not, of course, limited to Increasing the 
appeal of acadenic skills. It can also teach children to cope with the world 
around them. In an understanding and compassionate manner. And this Is exactly 

what MR. ROGERS does for young people In over 5 million homes everjr.week. - 

Three~Of~th«$* four progrnns were specifically designed to reach minority 

audiences. Recent Nielsen viewing statistics Indicate that the percentage of the 
noHrwhlte audience for each one Is as high or higher than the percentage of 
non-white children In the nation as a whole. 

And while expensive to produce, these Investments are extremely cost- 
effective. Because of repeated airings of these programs, the cost per viewer 
Is about a penny per program. 

Not only are we continuing this basic service but we are allocating 
limited resources to new series as well. POWERHOUSE, which premiered last Oecember, 
is a sixteen part series which uses the adventures of members of an Inner-city 

/ 
/ 
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youth center to show preteens and teenagers how to deal with physical and mental 
health problems. Previewing this suifwier Is READING RAINBOW, fifteen half-hour 
programs where ROOTS star LeYar Burton serves as a role model for first and second 
graders— sharing his sense of fun and excitement In reading good books— to 
encourage our young people to do likewise— thus helping them to retain newly 
acquired critical reading skills over the summer months. And scheduled to debut ' 
In 1984 Is a new 26-part drama series designed to attract the post-SE SAME S TRECT 

^ y -— ■ • 

n^lilSTER ROGERS audience and their families as well. 

Public television programming designed primarily for young people at home 
Is only part of our story: the real point Is that virtually the entire schedule Is 
designed to meet their growing need for knowledge. 

Over sot of our licensees provide Instructional programming for their 
local elementary and secondary schools; fifteen million school children In one 
third of our nation's classrooms are regular users of this service. Oeveloped 
by teachers » In direct response to their concerns, It helps them compensate for 
the shortage of specialists In fields rangtng from health and nutrition to science, 

■ math^- art and musl c . 'Over 7 ;00a "Of these' pt^^^ 
in response to teacher needs Identified at the local level. The subject matter 

''ranges from THE ARTS EXPRESS, for first through third graders, and THINKABOUT, 
designed to strengthen the reasoning and study skills of fifth-and sixth-graders 
in the fields of mathematics and connunlcatlons to THE COMMUNITY OF LIVING THINGS, 
which together with THE HUMAN COMMUNITY will provide a year-long sequence ranging 
from energy origin, use and distribution to the biological history of lakes, 
forests and deserts for 6th through 9th graders. Two of our public television 
stations are experimenting with the educational use of teletext In the schools. 
Results from the Los Angeles experiment Indicate that Initial teacher skepticism 
about classroom use of the medium was reversed because of Its strong motivational 
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Influence for learning. Teachers found that the exercises sparked classroom 
discussion and encouraged students to read more about Issues addressed In the 
teletext. program on their own. In Boston, where the experiment Is still In 
progress, teachers are reporting similar reactions. In both cases, the most / 
Impressive result may well be the learning motivation for youngsters who have not 
adapted well to traditional teaching methods or have evidenced little Interest In 
learning. Here dramatic rever«lj In attlt^ b«en reported^ 

Finally, most of our prime time schedule— from NOVA, NATURE and LIFE ON 
EARTH to MacHEll/LEHRER, AMERICAN PLAYHOUSE and SREAT PERFORMANCES 1s quality 
educational programming for the entire family. Those who appreciate this service 
mirror our society as a whole. Fifty-four pr^rcent of the Viewers are families 
with Incomes between $10,000 and $30,000, The remainder of the viewing homes are 
evenly divided between those who earn less than $10,000 a year and those who earn 
more than $30,000, TWenty-flve percent of these families are headed by Individuals 
without high school ."'degrees; nearly the same percentage are headed by persons with 
college degrees. The racial balance of the viewing audience reflects that of the 
nation. 

With over 501 of all American homes using our service weekly, public 
television has become the most cost-effective public trust Institution In America, 
And as the only telecommunications service with a specific educational mandate, it 
Is the only such service offering an equal opportunity for enlightenment to all 
Americans, 

The Bad News— Funding Cuts have seriously eroded our ability to continue to 
produce and distribute all programming, especially that for children : Public 
television programming for children Is specifically designed to make educational 
skills entertaining and .thus appealing by presenting basic spelling and counting 
skills In a fast-paced manner, using positive role models, from firefighters 
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to scltntlsts, and dtnonstratlng the Joy and excltenrant of reading. But to make 
sure these concepts are presented effectlvely-oso that the young audience Is 
retained and receives the Intended message— requi res a substantial Investnent In 
rt starch and testing. For the first 3-2-1 CONTACT series research and testing 
took tMO years. MuMerous educators were consulted about the learning capabilities 
of the target 8-12 year-old age group; perhaps more Importantly, 8,000 children 
were consulted to find out what questions and Issues would actually Interest 
the«. 

Because THE ELECTRIC COMPANY Is a five-year series, this kind of research 
continued throughout production. Evaluation aTter the first year caused the 
producers to slow the pace, to teach more by teaching less*, treating a word first 
as a group of letters, then as a syllable In a larger word and finally as a part 
of a phrase or sentence. Continuing research allowed the producers to constantly 
refine their techniques, to make humor more reenforcing and less distracting, to 
understand what formats were most effective with the lowest achievers and to 
extend the Interest sparked by television Into a desire to read books. This 
conmltment to testing and evaluation Is In no way limited to these two series; . 
on the contrary. It Is a basic part of the budget for virtually all of'^e 
Instructional programming produced by our stations for use In our schools. 
Equally critical Is promoting the most effective use of this material by our 
teachers, with teacher guides, and seminars, ancillary classroom material and 
companion books and magazines. _ _ 

This kind of research and promotion adds not Just to the excellence but 
also to the^expense of the programming; to do otherwise, however, would fall to 
achieve the very purpose of the programming. 

Without significant contributions from the National Science Foundation, 
the Department of Education, and the Corporation for Public Broadcasting (CPB), 
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the development of 3-2-1 CONTACT would not have been possible. For SESAME STREET 
and THE ELECTRIC COHPANY, the story Is even nwre dramatic. The Department of 
Education Invested nearly $50 million over the years to develop and provide for 
the production of these programs; additional financial assistance was provided by 
CPB. For prograns like GREAT PERFORMANCES and AMERICAN PLAYHOUSE, It was substantial 
early Investments from the National Endowments for the Arts and the Humanities, 
in addition to the Corporation, which made development possible. 

But all of these program funding sources have been substantially reduced. In 
addition to the 25X cut In the Corporation's budget, the media allotments for both 
.Endowments have been reduced, support from the Department of Education cut 
by about 751 and the National Science Foundation's Public Understanding of Science 
media budget eliminated completely. Thus the loss from all federal funding 
sources Is about $60 million annually. 

Even before these cuts, the amount of programming was severely limited by 
available resources. Only 30t of the yearly schedule of SESAME STREET and MR. 
ROGERS represent new progranwlng hours. No new program of THE ELECTRIC COMPANY 
has been produced In the last five. years, and the first season 65 program series 
of 3-2-1 CONTACT will go Into Its fifth year of repeated prograimlng next year 
" following Its new forty lesson second season. Of the 34 hours of this programming 
distributed weekly by PBS, two thirds of the distribution hours are simply repeats 
of programs provided aired earlier In the week. 

The Administration has suggested we look to the private sector to help 
finance our services. 

There are only a couple of things wrong with theVdml n1 strati on ' s proposal — 
It's not a new Idea and It's not their Idea. On the contrary, It was our Idea and 
it dates back to the 1950's. The concept began with our coimiunlty licensees 
who had no direct relationship with state or local educational entitles which 
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provided the Critical early Investnents to our state, school board and university 
licensees, THE WORLD OF MEDICINE was underwritten by a German Phannaceutlcal firm 
In 1957. a nutrition program entitled THE BALANrE by Neutral Ite In 1958 and 
Exxon began supporting the airing of Shakespeare plays shortly thereafter. WQED 
In Pittsburgh began fundralsing door to door In 1954 and KQED In San Francisco 
aired the first auction In 1954. As the number of public television stations 
grew In the 1960's, these other licensees Increasingly looked to private sources 
of support. And by the w1d-1970's, the vast majority of public television stations 
joined together In a national effort to fund special fundralsing drives on the air. 

By the late 1970's» this pattern was so well established that the preser- 
vation and growth of our public television system was more heavily financed by 
Increases from the private sector than through rising federal appropriations. 
In fact. It was essential to public television's survival during the high-Inflation 
period of the late 1970's ^nd early I980's. From 1978 to 1981, when Inflation 
Increased the Consuswr Price Index by 39.4%, our total nonfederal support Increased 
by a slightly larger amount-4n. By comparison, the federal appropriations for 
public television rosif only 11%, because more than half of the Increases for public 
broadcasting were allocated to radio. Comparing our JlS million Increase In 
federal appropriations to the 593 million Jump In support from businesses and 
subscribers we see that these two private sources together contributed 56 for 
every $1 from federal appropriations during this period. Yet because our total 
Income lagged behind the Increase In consumer prices, we actually had less pur- 
chasing power In 1981 than In 1978. 

Because of this significant growth In private support for public televi- 
sion, the real question Is to what extent we can hold onto It rather than how much 
more we can rely op It. 
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During FY1982. for txampU. more than 330 copporatlons, foundations, 
associations and government agencies provided underwriting dollars, up from 277 In 
FY1981. The total contributed was a record $63 million, up $5 million from the 
previous year. But because the overall cost of the schedule Increased by 15X, the 
percentage share of underwriting of the PBS schedule actually dropped from 49, 5X 
In FY1981 to 46. 5X In FY1982. 

Last year, the total number of voluntary viewer contributions received 
during the Spring fundralsing drive, which had been rising steadily since the 
early 70' s, dropped off for the first time, Although total dollars contributed 
Increased, the Increase was less than the amount necessary Just to account for 
Inflation. 

And thU year, records from the first four days of pledging In the Spring 
Festival show a still bleaker picture. Total dollars pledged are down lOt and the 
total number of pledges are off 14X. Part of the problem Is the lack of new, 
attractive and thus well publicized programming such as BRIDESHEAD REVISITED and 
"LIFE ON EARTH. Another part of the problem Is that after going to our viewers 
three times a year for over two years asking them to help make up the federal 
reductions, they have largely responded to our plea, alreacty given the extra 
assistance they were able to provide^ 

With Improved economic conditions, we can still hope for business and 
viewer support more In line with cost Increase resulting from Inflation. But 
the period of sustained dramatic Increases may well have peaked. Only the largest 
markets, with their high concentrations of people and businesses, can be counted 
on for the bulk of this support and It Is here where our financial base has been 
well established for nearly- a decade. Having a nationwide service means reaching 
people In middle and small sized cities as well as rural areas. And growth possi- 
bilities beyond those of recent years are limited by the substantially smaller 
s'ize of the populations and business concerns. . 
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While we can, and hivt, tightened our belts— reducing the number of 
hours stations broadcast, cutting back on salaries and number of employees, 
postponing the replacement of outdated equ1pm«nt-the bulk of the cuts must be 
borne by the prograwnl ng Itself, because that, after all. Is what our equipment * 
and employees collectively provide. Under the greatest pressure Is the prograirwing 
for our chlldren-.both at home and In school -because It has traditionally been 
financed by governmental and educational Institutions and because the production 
and distribution costs cannot be sustained by corporate and viewer support. 

While the combination of the PBS children's schedule and the Instructional 
hours for schools account for up to t>rt)-th1rds of our weekday broadcast hours, 
this Is the least economically attractive programming for underwriters. The 
Investment of Sears-Roebuck In MR. ROGERS, of The General Motors Corporation 
In WHY IN TWE WORLD and the Kellogg Corporation In READING RAINBOW are as 
coitwendable as they are unusual. Even a tested and successful, program like 
3-2-1 CONTACT could not find a single business underwriter for the second series; 
production was delayed and finally limited to less than two-thirds of the original 
number of programs planned. Lack of sufficient funds for READING RAINBOW resulted 
\1n a reduction of 25% of Its proposed schedule as well. 

The simple fact Is that children don't buy cars or soap and thus have 
limited appeal to cocmerclal advertisers; the '^^^ stock, vote In elections 

or take a leading roVe In their connunltles to to underwriters of 

noncommeVclal programming. 

Whit we are really saying Is that the focus of attention should not 
be limited to^ how to encourage more and better prograimning for children from 
a variety of telecommunications services. At least some of the attention must be 
given to how to preserve what we already have. And for public television, this 
means a firm cwnmltment to ensuring the survivability of the system Itself. 
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STATMMMNT OK JOHN A. HClllNjinDKU 
Mr. SciiNKiDF.u. Thank Vou, Mr. Chnirman. 

Warno Aniex Satellite l^iiitortainmont Company in the cable pro- 
graming,' joint venture of AVarner Communications and American 
Express. One of our programing services is Nickelodeon, a 115-hour 
a day basic cable channel exclusively for young people. It currently 
reaches over 11 million homes on over 2,400 cable systems. 

Commissioner Rivera earlier this morning, I believe, inadvertent- 
ly identified Nickelodeon as\a pay-cable service. It is not a pay- 
cable service. It is offered free to the Wable subscriber once that 
cable subscriber has paid for basic cablb in his home. Nickelodeon 
is paid for by the cable system and that cable operator pays us, 
Warner-Amex, for the Nickelodeon service that we provide him via 
satellite. 

Because children's television is a concern of mine, it is especially 
gratifying that the week of March 13th has been declared **Nation- 
al Children and Television Week." I congratulate you, the rest of 
the U.S. Congress and President Reagan for focusing on an issue of 
vital importance to our Nation. It will' heighten the consciousness 
of people everywhere to the needs of our kids. 

Children watch 28 hours of television a week, averaging 4 hours 
a day. In households with cable viewing levels are even higher. 
Television viewing is the No. 1 majbr activity among American 
children'. Cable recognizes the young people as an audience worth 
cultivating by providing over 158 hours per week of children's pro- 
graming. With the debut of the Disney Channel on April 8, this 
total number of hours jumps to 170 hours per week. Nickelodeon's 
91 hours per week represents more than half of that total. 

Nickelodeon is constantly experimenting with new formats 
which break with traditional television. There is nothing on Nick- 
elodeon that could be defined as violent, or which contains stereo- 
typical representations. 

^ Stimulated by a recent ACT study which decried the lack of posi- 
tive role models on television, we commissioned our own research. 
Following the ACT research format, our, analysis revealed that 
Nickelodeon to have the highest n\imber of positive characteriza- 
tions of women, blacks, and other minority and ethnic groups. 

Nickelodeon's program is age specific, falling into five main 
groups — preschool, elementary, subteen, and\programs that kids 
can enjoy along with their parents. \ . 

Pinwheel for preschool children emphasized youngsters's delight 
in discovery and fantasy. 

Against the Odds, a biography series hosted by Bill Bixby, pro- 
files the lives of men and women who have had a profound effect 
on society. 

Reggie Jackson's World of Sports takes viewers around the world 
where they can see young athletes just like themselves striving for 
excellence. 

Standby . . . Lights! Camera! Action!, hosted by Leonard Nimoy, 
provides a rare opportunity for young and old to sample the 
method behind the magic of how movies are made. 



T\\o luKlily acclainu^d You Oan't Do That on Tolovision usoh fast- 
moving;, 8oniotin)i»H outraK^'ous lunaor to mako a i)oint about drup, 
junk food and othor isHUos of inii)ortanco to kids and i)arontH aliko. 

Livowire, hoHtod by noted luunoriHt and autlior Fred Newman, in 
a variety talk show for teenagerH, featuring gueat porfornumceH 
and a|)poarances by celebrities who answer (luestions about the 
probtouis and concerns of young people. 

Kids' Writes is a critically acclaimed show based on the actual 
writings of young viewer-poems,detters, stories and songs acted out 
by an improv group. 

This fall. Nickelodeon is bringing Mr. Wizard and his lamous lab- 
oratory back to television. In a brandpew series, Mr. Wizard will 
explain the magic and mystery of everyday living for a whole new 
generation. 

In 1!)81, Nickelodeon was endorsed by the National Education 
Association. In 1982, the NEA once again honored the entire chan- 
nel with a special award for the '^advancement of learning through 
broadcasting." The National PTA Board of Directors gave Nickel- 
odeon a special recommendation, the first time that organization 
had ever recognized TV for its service to young people. In addition, 
Action For Children's Television has recognized the channel fqr its 
encouragement of program diversity. ^ 

Nickelodeon is doing what cable was designed to do by offermg 
more options, more participation and more programing suited to 
individual needs. We are showing people that they are both compe,- 
tcnt and respected. 

Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

STATKMBNT OF PEGGY CHARREN 

Ms. Charrkn. For 15 years, ACT's strategy to improve children's 
television has been to advocate: (1) an increase in the amount of 
prop'aining for children; (2) scheduling of children's progi'ams 
throughout the week; and C^) increased diversity in programmg 
geared to young audiences. 

While we present annual awards to particularly innovative chd- 
dren's series, ACT has never labeled any programs as the best, the 
worst, the most objectionable, or the most violent. ACT has disa- 
greed again and again with this approach to TV reform. We do not 
want to become television's inspector general. Because of pur 
strong belief in the importance of program choice, ACT has vig- 
orously opposed the New Rights efforts to control television 
through program hit lists and other forms of censorship. 

ACT commends Congress for designating this week as National 
Children and Television Week. Still we recognize only too well that 
this week is no time to celebrate the state of children's television. 

Why has program choice for young people grown steadily worse 
during the past 2 years? 

Why, with the removal of Captain Kangaroo is there no longer a 
single daily or even weekly children's program on commercial net- 
w.ork TV Monday through Friday? 

Because TV self-regulation by the dictates of the marketplace 
can never result in adequate broadcast service to young audiences. 
The Nation's young people simply don't represent a strong enough 
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huyiiiK |)*>wtM' to inM|)in» Wm^ co\\m\(^vcU\\ TW indimtry to (\vhw\ and 
air, purely c)ut of (rononur Hrll intcn'Ht, HuriuMont prof^ramiiiK i'<>'' 
youiiK |)tu)|)lc. 

I would liko to point out that tfiat 2- to ll-ycar-old |narKot that 
conimorcial tidovi.sion talks about in llllcd with dlHcn^to HmalU»r au- 
di(»nc('H orchildriMi, a fact that Nick(dod(»oa rccoKui/cM ho uicH^ly. 

Why am I Uvvi* today? I am h(M'o hrcaUHo 1 ludiovis liko moHt 
poopio, that tol(»viHioii programing Ih a vitally important Hooializor 
ol'younK children and that young peopU^ fan and will ho ongagod, 
challunKt'd, aiul cducatt'd hy tcd(»vi.sioii programH Koarcd to thoir 
Hpocial noedn and inton^ntH. 

ProKramH that teach them about a divorHity of phicoH. lacoH. and 
ideas which their own liven do not e?(F)Ose thorn to. I believe that 
broadcaHters know how to got Huch nroKraming on the air. They 
don't only becaUHC proKraming for children does not maximize prol- 
iUi. 

I am hero today bocause I believo that Congress has a responsi- 
bility to improve children's experience with television, uot by regu- 
* Inting program content, but by exercising its role as overseer and 
legismting in the public interest. 

1, therefore, offer Congress the following recommendations for 
National Children and Television Week: 

First. Congress should reaffirm the statutory requirement that 
broadcasters operate in the public interest. 

Cable and the other new video technologies are by no means suf- 
ficiently widespread in this country to put an end to the concept of 
the broadcast spectrum as a limited public resource. Nickelodeon 
comes only to homes who pay for basic cable service. 

Second, Congress should, as part of its oversight responsibility in 
the telecommunications area, recommend to the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission that it adopt stronger guidelines for children's 
television programing and advertising. 

With the recent disappearance of the NAB TV Code, children are 
at the mercy of the marketplace as t^ey have not been in years. 
FCC guidelines should address the amount of programing and ad- 
vertising d,esigned for children, not its content. There is a prece- 
dent for this with the processing guidelines relating to news and 
public affairs at the TV stations which do indeed recommend mini- 
mum percentages. It is a hard number to come by, but it is not an 
impossible problem. 

Third, Congress should retain the existing statutory language in 
section 5 of the Federal Trade Conimission Act, which prohibits 
unfair ana deceptive acts or practices in or affecting commerce. 

ACT believes that the vigorous authority and jurisdiction of the 
FTC, as guaranteed by section 5, are essential to the ^videly sup- 
ported principle of consumer protection, to the promotion of fair 
market competition, which is the problem we were addressing 
before about programing, and specifically to the protection of chil- 
dren from unfair and deceptive commercial practices targeted to 
them on television. 

Fourth, Congress should encourage the enforcement of the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Act to bring more minorities and women 
into decisionmaking positions in the television industry, which in 
turn will help increase program diversity. 
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As part of National Children and Television Week, ACT ha^ re- 
leased yesterday a new handbook entitled Fighting TV Stereotypes. 
I would like to submit that for the record. \ 

Mr. Swift. Without objection, it will be made part of the record. 

Ms. Charren. As one step toward trying to remedy this problem, 
ACT yesterday filed at the FCC specific recommendations abi)ut 
amending form 395, an employment report filed annually at the 
Commission by broadcasters. \ 

Fifth, Congress should insure that any national cable legislation 
guarantees sufficient public access channels and prohibits censor- 
ship by any government agency. \ 

Only about one-third of ail American TV households have cable 
television Far fewer have cable systems that provide access chan-^ 
nels. Public access, community access, and leased access channels 
are in the public interest, and it is up to Congress to see that they 
are guaranteed. It is also up to Congress to insure that cable televi- 
sion is protected from local or national censorship, ACT recom- 
mends that all cable companies be required by law to provide lock- 
boxes free of charge to those subscribers who want them. That is to 
preclude local censorship. 

Sixth, Congress should support increased funding for public 
broadcasting which provides an important noncommercial pro- 
graming alternative for children. We saw a nifty example of that 
with an earlier comment. 

ACT does not share FCC Chairman Fowler's opinion that public 
broadcasting should shoulder the full responsibility for children's 
television programing, but because public broadcasting needs more 
Federal support, ACT recommends that Congress vote the Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting an additional $40 million for programs 
geared to young audiences. Short of that, I notice that Representa- 
tive Dingell has a really nifty solution for increasing PBS's budget, 

I would like to thank this subcommittee for providing me with 
an opportunity to offer these six reconimendations for congression- 
al action, I was delighted to hear this morning about the en banc 
meeting that the FCC is going to schedule. 

We are pleased that they are finally going to take action on 
act's petition from 1970, and we assume that our lawsuit had 
nothing to do with that. We are pleased by the temporary commis- 
sion that is proposed by Commissioner Rivera and support that 
idea. 

And we are delighted with these hearings, not^only because of 
the opportunity to address these significant issues, but because we 
have here a room full of the players in the children's television 
public policy^^game. I have not seen most of these people since the 
new administration came into power, and we think that it is a good; 
sign that we aVe all^ere together again. 

[Testimony resumes on p. 111.] 

[Ms. Charren's prepared statement and attachments follow:] 
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Prepared Statkment of Pegoy Charren. President, Action for Children's 

Television 

I am Peggy Charren, president of Action for Children's Television, 
ACT is a national grassroots organization, headquartered in Newtonville, Massa- 
chusetts, that works to encourage diversity in children's television and to 
eliminate conmercial abuses targeted to children. ACT was begun in 1968 by a 
group of parents, teachers, physicians, and msLia professionals who were brought 
together by a cotnnon concern for children and how they are affected by what they 
see on TV. Today, ACT has 20,u00 dues-paying members throughout the United 
States and is supported in its goals by the ACT Contacts, 100 volunteer? who 
speak out for ACT in every state, and by the ACT Coalition, a network of 150 
organizations including the American Academy nf Pediatrics, the NAACP, and the 
United Steel Workers of America, representing a total membership of 60 million. 

For fiftcQiry^ars , ACT's strategy to imp'-ove children's 'television has been 
to advocate: 1) increased age-specific progranming; 2) scheduling of children's 
programs throughout the week; and 3) increased diversity in programming geared 
to young audiences. While we present annual awards to particularly innovative 
children's series, ACT has never labeled any programs as the "best," the "worst," 
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the "most objectionable," or even the "most violent." ACT has disagreed again 
and again with this approach to TV reform; we do not want to become television's 
Inspector General. Because of our strong belief in the importance of program 
choice, ACT has vigorously opposed the New Right's efforts to control television 
through program "hit lists^ and other forms of censorship.' 



ACT connends Congress 



for designating this week as National Children and 



Television Week. Still, wb recognize only too well that this week is no time 
to celebrate the state of children's television. It is a time to bring tothe 
nation's attention, and to the attention of Congress, the ever-worsening service 
that children have been receiving from broadcasters during the past two years. 
A close look during this special week at the problems surrounding children's 
television can only highlight the TV industry's shameful neglect of the child 
audience during the other 51 weeks of the year. 

Why has program choice for young people grown steadily worse during the past 
two years? Why, with the removal of "Captain Kangaroo," is there no longer a single 
daily or even weekly children's program on commercial network TV Monday through 
Friday? Why have nationally acclaimed series such as CBS's "30 Minutes," 
ABC's "Animals Animals Animals," and NBC's "Special Treat" been cancelled? 
Why is nearly half of the Saturday morning cartoon lineup on all three comnercial 
networks produced by one animation house, Hanna-Barbera? Why do most commercial 
broadcasters feed children a starvation diet of televised comic books for a 
few hours each weelcend. . .and then brag about their service to young audiences? 

Why? Because TV industry self-regulation by the dictates of the marketplace 
and the bottom line can never, never result in adequate broadcaster service to 
young audiences. The nation's young^people simply don't represent a strong 
enough buying power to inspire the commercial TV industry to design and air, 
• purely out of economic self-interest, sufficient programming for young people. 
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And econixnlc sel f-1nterL'i;t Is thr ndmc of the game in conmiercial television, 
just as it is in every business, Fonner FCC Chairman Charles Ferris, although 
a great believer in deregulation of the telecoimnunications industry, said it 
best when he commented in 1900 that "the marketplace forces of the television 
Industry as it is presently structured fail when you apply them to children," 

What does this mean? That we must all sit back and watch while television, 
the mo'jt creative and infomiational entertainment medium we have, ignores 
children's needs and dull:, their intelligence and curiosity with endless cartoons? 
That we who care about iniproviny children's experiences with television must 
content ourselves with research on TV's effects and speeches about parental 
responsibility for children's viewing habits? 

That is not why I am here today. I am here because I believe, like most 
people, that television programming is a vitally important socializer of young 
children and that young people can and will ue engaged, challenged, and educated 
by television programs geared to their special needs and interests — programs 
that teach them about a diversity of places, faces, and ideas to which their 
own liveG cannot expose them, I believe that broadcasters know how to get such 
programming on the air; they don' t only hccu\ ^e programming for children does 
not maximize profits, 

I am here today because I believe that Congress has a responsibility to 
improve children's experiences with television not by regulating program con- 
tent, but by exercising its role as overseer and legislating in the public 
interest. 

ACT therefore offers Congress the following recommendations for National 
Children and Television Week: ^ 

1 • Congress should r e a f firm the ^atuto_ry^ req uirement' that b roadcasters 
qgerate^^'in the pu blic interest . " 
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Cable and tho othor new video technologies are by no means sufficiently 
widespread in this country to put an end to the concept of the broadcast spectrum 
as a limited public resource. Broadcasters are obligated to operate "in the 
public interest, convenience, and necessity," and children are an important seg- 
ment of the public. 

2. Congre ss should^ as_part of its ove rsight r esponsibility in the tele - 
communications area, recommend to the Federal Connunicati ons Commission 
that it adopt stroncjer guidelines for children's television programming 
and adv ertising . 

With the recent disappearance of the National Association of Broadcasters 
Television Code , one of the few instruments of industry self-regulation that did 
make a difference, children are at the mercy "of the marketplace as they have not 
been in years. FCC guidelines should address the amount of programming and 
advertising designed for children, not its content. 

3. Congress should retain the existing statutory language in Se ction 5 of 
th e Federal Tra d e Commission Act , whic h prohibits "unfair and dece ptive 
acts or practices in or affecting commerce . " 

ACT believes that the vigorous authority and jurisdiction of the FTC, as 
guaranteed by Section 5, are essential to the widely supported principle of 
consumer protection, to the promotion of fair market competition, and, specifi- 
cally, to the protection of children from unfair and deceptive commercial 
practices targeted to them on television. 

4. Congress should encourage the enforcement of the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Act to bring more minorities and women into decision- 
making positions in the te l evision indust ry, which in turn will help 
increase program diversit y. 
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. As part of NtUloiiii] Childn.'n dnd Television Week, ACT has released a new 
handbook entitled Fiphtlng TV Stereotyp es. One of the important points made in 
this publication is that television stereotypes and underrepresents women and 
rrinorities in part because so few females and people of color are involved in 
n t television programniing decisions. As one step toward trying to remedy 
this problem, ACT yesterday filed at the FCC specific recommendations about 
amending Form 395, an employment report filed annual ly at ' the Cofrmission by 
broadcasters. 

5. Congre ss should ensure that any R ational cable legislation guarantees 
^Hl^ icicnt p ublic access channels and pro h ibits censorship by any 
government agency . 

Only about one third of all American TV households have cable television; far 
fewer have cable systems that provide access channels. Public access programming 
is the most exciting aspect of cable television, and the one that promises to 
distinguish cable from traditional broadcast TV, becduse it offers members of the 
conwunjty a chance to maite their own programming. Public access, community access, 
and leased access channels are in the publ Ic interest, and it is up to Congress to 
see that they are guaranteed. It is also up to Congress to ensure that cable* 
television is protected from local or national censorship. ACT recommends that 
all cable companies be required by law to provide lock-boxes free of charge to 
those subscribers who want them. Let each family do its own censoring with a 
lock-box; cable television is too important a vehicle of free speech to be sub- 
jected to the risk' of censorship on any level. 

6. Congress should support increased funding for public broadcasting, which 
provides an important noncommerc ial progranming alternative for children . 
ACT does not share FCC Chainnan Mark Fowler's opinion that public broadcasting 
should shoulder the full responsibility for children's television programming. 
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Public tulevision fills one or at iiur^t two channels in most communities, and it 
has too many responsibilities to too many different constituencies to become 
primarily a children's service, in order to let cotiinercial broadcasters "off the 
hook." [Jut public television and radio have provided young children and adolescents 
with some of the most thoughtful, exciting, sensitive, and racially balanced 
programming of the pas't dc^cade and can continue to offer these media alternatives, 
assuming public broadcasting is given more funding. The Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting has recently allocatGd six million dollars for new children's TV 
programming; this money, however, will support only 26 one-hour episodes of a 
weekly series. Because public broadcasting needs more federal support, ACT 
recommends that Congress vote the Corporation for Public Broadcasting an additional 
40 million dollars for programs geared to young audiences. 

I would like to thank this Subcommittee for providing me with an opportunity 
to offer these six reconmendations for Congressional action. I cannot emphasize 
enough the importance of your involvement in the issue of children and television. 
You would nut have called these hearings today if you did not recognize that 
television could be doing much more to enrich the lives of children and young 
adolescents. I hope you will agree that Congress has a vit^l role to play in 
improving children's experiences with television. ACT needs your support; children 
need your help. 
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Action for Children's Television (ACT) is a national nonprofit child advo- 
cacy group working'to encourage diversity in children's television and to 
eliminate connmercial abuses targeted to children. ACT Initiates legal 
reform and promotes public awareness of issues relating to children's 
television through public education campaigns, publications, national 
conferences, and speaking engagements. Founded in 1968. ACT has 
more than 20.000 members across the country and the support of major 
organizations concerned with children. 

Action for Children's Television 
46 Austin Street 

Newtonville. Massachusetts 02160 ' . 
(617)5277870 

Copyright 1983 by Action for Children's Television 
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Fighting 

TV Stereotypes 

An ACT Handbook 

Tht "»calp.huntlng Indlen". . .thi "Mtxicen bandit"... th« 
'•crotchaty old man" ... the "buxom black mama" . . . ttw "Inscrutable 
Oriental". . .the "helpless female". . . all Images that are now part of 
a more prejudiced past, right? Wroi>g. Minorities and women have 
been protesting these tired stei^otypes for years. Yet they're all still 
there In living cotor on the TV screen, teaching children lessons about 
the worid that countless speeches about racial harmony and sexual 
equality could scarcely correct . ^ . 

If television Is a window on the worid. It Is the onh^ window through 
which many children can see people wtH> are different from them- 
selves: people of other races, religions, or ethnic heritages, people 
with different accents. Yst most television, especially commercial TV. 
cloees the window on dlvereltyi 

What kind of message le TV sending by leaving those who are dif- 
ferent" out of the picture? What does It teach the young Chlcano If 
the Hispanic charactere on television are most often criminals? 
Equally Important, what does It teach the young white child about 
HIspanlcs— especially If he has no pereonal contact with them to 
help him fomi his own opinions? , ^ , 

Woriting to erase stsreotypes and encourege positive role models 
on children's TV has long been a goal at Action for Children e 
Television (ACT). Three yeare after Its Inception In 1968. ACT commis- 
sioned the first of an ongoing series of studies of sex roles and racial 
and ethnic portrayale In children's programs and commercially, ACT 
has organlzsd a number of wori(shops and symposia on TV role 
models. Inviting producere. researches, broadcastere. educatore. a* 
verllsere. and public policy makere to examine the kinds of examples 
set on children's TV. And several ACT puWIcatlons-Piroffl/se and Per- 
/ormance; Ch/Wren with Spec/a/ Needs and TV & Teens among 
them— have zeroed In on the problem of stereotyping. Many of the 
quotes In this handbook come from ACTs conferences and publics- 
Television can provide more positive role models and .fewer 
negetlve stereotypes. This handbook outlines how It could, and why It 
must 



ACT Is grateful for the support of the Foundation for Character 
Education In making Fighting TV Sfnotypes possible. 
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Why ACT Is Concerned 

Wh»n I wa growing up WMtcMng f«/«W8/on, th§r9 w§n only 
two biMck chlldnn on th» scrwn— Bucfcw/i»«e and farina on 
"T/ic LlWa Raacalsr Wa didn't havo ih9 ralntorcamant of "Laava It 
to Baavar" or any of tho othar programs that ahowad warm family 
llvaa for young whita kida. 
--Hobeft L Johnson, Glack Entoftainmont Tolowision 

Tolovision has como a long way sinco tho days when "Amos and Andy" 
gave us somo o( tho only black laces on the screen, whon wo dreamed of 
Joannie and lalhor know best, Children today can watch shows liko 
"Sesame Street." where little Cuban boys join hands with little Viol- 
namese girls to sing about numbers and ABCs. But there are more than 
enough programs— and commercials— on TV (hat counteract tho effec- 
tiveness of such shows. Racial minorities, wonnon, handicapped people, 
and the elderly are all underreprosented on children's television. If they 
are shown at all. they are too often portrayed In a sterootypod manner. 
What's more, a whole new generation is getting a skewed picture of the 
world from syndicated reruns and recycled movies that condone bigotry 
And young people are spending 26 hours a week, on the overage. In front 
of tho TV. absorbing this cockeyed view. 

How distorted is the TV picture? The children speak for themselves. 

• "I think they are killers to Americans. Indians wear war paint.*' 
"Indians would be like us if they weren't dark, and they talk 
different, Sometimes they're like savages." -~3rd and 4th graders 

• "They're usually dopers, punks, and bums. 1 mean, they never show 
the ordinary average everyday Mexican teenager." — iG-year-old 

• "I like to watch 'The Waltons' because I like to watch John Boy who 
is smart in school, he writes poetry, he tries hard to get his ideas 
across and he's going to college. I like to watch J J. He's hip. he 
raps, he's funny, he gets bad grades in school." — teenage girl 

At soma poInU tha child Is going to aay, "Whara do I fit Into 
this aoclaty? Tha only time I sea mysalf Is whan I make peopla 
laugh, or If thara's a documantary about crima In tha straats. 
But as far as saaing mysalf as a drass daslgnar or a city 
official, It's iust not thera." 

—Collew^Wood, NAACP, Beverly Hms/HoHywood branch 

Of course, television is not the only medium influencing children's per- 
ceptions of reality, and much of what young people watch Is intended as 
fantasy. But children watch TV early and often, and from their viewing they 
take away a sense of the social order that colors their outlook on life: 

Parents and teachers can help offset TV's twisted images, but opinions 
that are formed in early viewing years stay with children. As National Indian 
Youth Council Director Gerald Wilkinson observes. "Indian young people 
will act out not what their parents and grarjup?rents say is Indian, but what 
the subtleties of TV dictate to be Indian.*' 

By rarely treating girls and minorities with respect, television teaches 
them that they really don't matter. And it teaches children in the white main- 
stream that people who are "different" just don't count. Worse still, by ex- 
porting American programming abroad, we are shaping the way billions of 
people around the world see us— and the way they see themselves. 
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What the 
Research Says 

rt/«v/t/on, (0 1># blunt «tK>u( /• 5«t/cil/y i niM//unt wHh 
9 mind c/ot»d lo !/!• iw/fl/y moWod curr«nU of tomorrow, Th$ 
n9twork9 h»¥9 ^rf cl*d »n •/•c(ron/o »v«// •round •(•(ut quo. 

Oou/cl ailumtu^t, Iho Now York Tlnioti 

• 

All l»>l»vifilon in fKJucutiormI f V lo youny vU»w«m. givlinj an undur- 
fitiifultno ol Ihf] way |>«Of)lu should bd Ifoutnd Young poopio Hro walchir^g 
lulovislon nt nil hour-) o( lln) tft»y and nigni. no! )ufjl during Iho Salurd.'iy 
morning carloon bill/ Nlols«n ulnllGllcn rovoal Uial cfilldfon agod »ix lo II 
(Jo lully 30% ol thoif TV vlowlng during liO callad primo limo hours 

Mow do«n TV portray Iho olUofly, racial minofilloa. and womor\? 
According lo Micfiigan Slalo UnlvofSlly Prolossor Bradloy S. 0;o«nborg'f) 
Ufa on Ivlovision, Iho oldorly «ro scarco on Iho Rniall scroun: 

• Only 3% ol all cfiarnctofs'aro In Iho 05 and ovor group, a dispropor 
lionalo nurribor v>\ Ihoso aio rrialo. 

Tfie 1902 Nalional Insliluto ol Monlal Hoallh roporl. Jokivislon and 
Dohiivior, rovibwod a docado ol rosoarch on tolevlsion, finding: 

• M«n oulnur^ibor women 3 lo I. TV women are moto passive and 
los^» nchiovomoni orionlod lhari mon; soma 70% ol Iho womon on 
TV do nol hold loba oulsido the homo (Ihis al a limo whon b3 I '^/^ ot 
all American womon have joined Ihe labof lorce). 

• Blacks and Hispanics are casi mainly in slluation comedies, and 
tjven Uion only in a very lew shows. Bolh groups ore more likely lo 
be porlrayed as unemployed, or in unskilled jobs. 

A 198 1 sludy by Brigham Young Universlly researchers showed lhal the 
proporlional fepresenlalion ol minorities in TV comedies and dramas has 
actually declinod over Ihe last decade. Yet minorities are lha laslest 
growing segment ol Iho U.S. population.^ Why are so many ol them all but 
invisible on TV? 

Came th9 r9¥Olutton. And went th9 nvotutlon. And Saturday 
morning chlldran^s proijramming on tha thraa commarclal natworks 
Is pratty much back at ground z«fO. Improved only by a f aw 
hard-won coamattc changes. 

— Tom Shales. TVcriUc, The Washington Post ^ 

II prime-lime TV slights women and minorities, children's television oilers 
an even more slanted view ol society. In Representations of Life on 
Children's Television, Boston University Professor F. Earle Barcus 
concluded that in commercial programming specifically designed for chil- 
dren there are fewer minorities and females, and more stereotypes about 
them, than in adult television. The Barcus study, conducted for ACT in 1981. 
found that: 

1 • Out ol a total of 1145 characters in the programs studied, only 22 /o 
were female. They were portrayed as younger, more dependent, and 
less active than males. 

• Only 3.7% ol all characters. were black, 3.1% were Hispanic, and 
0 8% were Asian; one American Indian appeared. (By contrast, the 
latest census counted 11.7% blacks. 6.4% Hispanics. 1.5% Asians. 

'and 0.6% Native Americans anrK>ng 226.5 million Americans.) 

• Of all characters with speaking parts, 57.5% were white, and 33.8% 
were animals, robots, or other non-humans. 

When an animal is more likely than a black to have a speaking role, it's 
time to take a closer look at the television our children are watching. 
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What's Wrong with 
these Pfjctures? 



In parts of the country where there are few Ch/canos, 
people see **Chlco and thelMen" and think this Is what 
we are really tike. In one or the first episodes, the man 
says to Ch/cOf "Why don*t you go back to Mexico and 
take your files with you?" I know they ere trying to show 
prejudicen but at the same time there are people sitting at 
home tlii;'iklng, **Yeah, theyiought to go back to Mexico and 
take thetr files with them."] r 
—Dan Chavez. Chicano Coalition of Los Angeles 



National Urban League D rector Whitney Young once cited a scene on 
network television that epitomizes TV's exclusion of blacks. "I don*! know 
how many of you know 125tn Street in Harlem,'* Young said, "but it tak^s 
real genius to shoot a scene jrom 12Sth Street in Harlem and have nothing 
but white people in it." | / 

An isolated case of TV's fa.ilur?^ ♦o bring minorities into the picture?/ It 
hardly seems so. For unless they are specifically written into a script, 
minorities are unlikely to appear onscreen. But fair representation on/TV- 
isn't just a matter of counting black vg. white characters. lt*s also a question 
of how minorities and wom^n are portrayed — as the butt of jokes oj as 
useful hunnan beings, in segregated groups or as an integral part of. society, 
in lead roles or as subservient sidekjcks. 

Producers of films and TV^ that blatantly parade stereotypes 
have defended their creations by saying that white people an 
depicted In degrading sttutitlons a/so. Thai^s true, but for i 
every bad white Image, thbre ar^ ten good ones to shift the 
balance. Whereas a slngti caricature of a white person Is 
accepted as an exaggerated truth, a stereotype Is accepted 
as (he whole and compleie truth about all Asians, 
— Filmmaker I rvin Paik 

To show all nninorities or \^omen as perfect saintly character^ would be 
as much a disservice to chijdren as to paint them as all bad. Bui when the 
same characteristics are attributed over and over again to arjy group — 
gays, the elderly, the handidapped— TV is reinforcing stereotypes;^ 

• The black players on a cartoon basketball team get lost m the jungle 
and can't figure out an escape route . . . until they are saved by their 
white manager. A crucial match begins, and the white rivals are 
slaughtering the blacSc team. It's clear the white team js cheating, 
but it takes a dog to set things straight for a black team victory. 

• Her body bionically reconstructed, the pretty heroine rejurns to her 
honne town and decides to give up tennis and becomei a teacher. 
Still, she puts her superhuman skills to good use aroundlthe house: 
scrubbing floors, vacliuming, and washing windows. 1 

• Six Arab assassins aip the quarry of the three beautiful aetectives. 
As the evil Arabs plot to kill scores of innocent people, theiy leer at a 
beiiy dancer and shovel food into their mouths with th^ir hands. 
Wfien the scheme fa'ljs and the Arabs are apprehended, orte of their 
captors sneers, "YoUjain't so tough . .you camel eaterslV 

Weeding out stereotypes can bb tough, especially "Since ttiere's a 
danger that even im.iges meant as p>ositive can, with overuse, themselves 
becorr.e stereotypes. The granny on r. motorcycle, the supernpom/brainy 
executive, the Asian computer whiz — these generalizations are alsc^ mis- 
leading. Replacing old stereotypes with new cliches is no remedy. 
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What about the Ads? 



Whether we ffke ft or no(, teievisior} Influences the thinking 
o1 children. We know we cannot Initiate a national karate 
attack on the tube. We therefore must wage an Intensive effort 
to Improve significantly television's portrayal of minority- 
group experiences In this country. 

— Professor Charles W. Cheng. UCLA Graduate School of Education & 
Marsha Hirano Nakanishi. Institute for Responsive Education 

Ideally, there should bo no advertising on children's television. Young, 
people simply are not sophisticated enough viewers to be able to separate 
lact from advertising fiction. But as long as ads do appear on commercial 
children's television, an effort should at least be made to avoid peroetu- 
ating stereotypes. Children see nine and a half minutes of commercials (or 
each Saturday morning cartoon hour, and more than 25.000 30-second 
messages n year, the impact of which can hardly be dismissed. 

Marketing surveys have at last begun to convince advertisers of the 
wisdom of appealing to minority audiences. As a result, children are likely 
to' see more minorities between the programs than on them. Money talks; 
advertisers have listened. Still, the commercials have a long way to go. 

The stereotypes are very much with us Old people 

are still constipated, can't sleep, their dentures don't 
stick, and they're experts on remedies for aches and pains, 

— Eva Skinner. National Media Watch Committee, Gray Panthers 

!n the world of commercials, boys play with toy trucks and racing cars. 
Girls play with makeup, dolls, and miniature household appliances. Moms 
offer snacks to the gang; dads get out and toss the football around. If 
women have careers at all. they're mere diversions from their kitchens 
and their men: 'M can bring home the bacon, fry it up in a pan. and never 
let you forget you're a man. 'cause I'm a woman." 

How constructive are these advertising stereotypes? 

• Demonstrating the ease of operating the family's new dishwasher, 
the little girl says to her male friend. "See how hard I work for you! " 

• The modern-day stereotypical Chinese launderer no longer says. 
"No tickee. no washee." Instead he tries to convince his customers 
that an "ancient Chinese secret" is, the reason for their clothes' 
brightness as his wife stands knowingly in the background, 
holding a box of wator softener. 

Sexism, racism, and ageism emerge in more subtle ways, as well. 
Women may be on camera, displaying the product, but the voice of au- 
thority convincing consumers to buy it is usually male — 90.6% of the time, 
according to one Screen Actors Guild study. Blacks are given fewer speak- 
ing roles than whites, and they are usually the oneS being instructed— 
rnore often than not by a white man— in the right product to buy. Moreover.., 
a 1981 Amherst College study points out that most "integrated" ads are 
simply spliced-together scenes of separate black groups and white groups. 

Even public service announcements can have underlying messages. 
Harvard University's Dr. Chester Pierce cites a PSA that subtly underscores 
the image of blacks as immature, less serious. A group of schoolchildren 
recite the virtues of eye examinations: they help you read more, they can 
help you improve your grades. When ifs the black girl's turn, she 
announces that eye tests are "fun." On its own, a harmless statement; 
combined with other TV stereotypes, not so innocuous. 
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Who Runs the Show? 



T/ie worid of ielecommunlcailons conUnu9S to be predomlnanily 
white, as reflected by ownership and control of the media as well 

as In the programming content The failure of television to 

reflect the raclel, cultural, and ethnic pluralism and diversity that 

cheracterizes this country today Is a tragic loss. 

—Merble Harrington Reagon, National Council of Negro WQmen 

The TV industry points to its hiring record with pride:. FCC statistics re- 
leased in 1982 show that women made up 34,7% of all employees in 
broadcast TV and 34.47o in cable, Minorities held l6.97o of all jobs in 
broadcast TV and 13.97o in cable. 

Yet a closer look at the makeup of the TV labor force reveals that 
women and minorities are rarely seen where it counts: iaMhe boardroom. 
They are. to use the U,S, Civil Rights Commission's term, mere window 
dressing on the set. Office and clerical duties are still considered women's 
work, with women holding 85,8% of all such jobs in commercial and 
public television, and 91.6% in cable. And while the FCC puts the number 
of broadcast "officials and managers" at 9.17o minority and 26.87o 
female, these figures mask the true picture about who makes the 
decisions in the television industry. For included in this top category are 
not just general managers and program directors— who tend to be white 
males— but also many of those with no real say in station policy, such as 
promotion directors and research directors (who are often minorities or 
females) 

This employment imbalance is perhaps a natural consequence of the 
pattern ol ownership of TV stations across the country: 

• Of the 1042 broadcast stations operating in the U.S., only 18 are mi- 
nority-owned. 

• A 1982 survey of 288 broadcast stations found that women were 
principal owners of only eight. 

• Only 20 cable companies, representing 45 to 50 of the country's 
4.700 cable franchises, aro minority-owned. 

Television. - has a responsibility —and a need —to find 
those potential Lonne Elders nndAlex Heleys, to discover 
tomorrow's Lorrelne Hansberrys. 

— TV miter ien Riley 

Minorities and women are e^n more scarce at the creative end of the 
TV structure. Research by the Black Anti-Defamation Coalition reveals 
that the average black TV viewer assumes that any show^ith a largely 
black cast is written directed, and produced by blacks, arTd that blacks 
are reaping the profits. That is hardly ever the case. In 1980. the Writers 
Guild of America. West reported 1.540 members working on a weekly 
basis in TV How many were black? Four. 

For the most part, the TV business runs on the buddy system, making it 
difficult for those without contacts in the "old boy network" to get a foot in 
the door Some who have broken through the formidable barriers complain 
■ that they arert't given creative control, that established white writers are 
called in after minorities submit story ideas. 

That is not to say that no one but a Native American can write about the 
Indian experience, or that only the elderly should T'oduce programs 
focusing on aging. But the more input minorities and women have, the 
more accurate'TVs view of the world will become— not just In entertain- 
ment, but in the news, where what gets reported, and how, is often deter- 
mined by people who lack sensitivity to minority issues. 
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The PBS Alternative 



You can*t turn the world around In a half-hour TV 
series. Bui you can make It more difficult for children 
to maintain stereotypic notions. Once youVe been exposed 
to a variety of people within a group, It's hard to continue 
saying, "^They're all alike:' 

— Yanna Kroyf Brandt, executive producer, "Vegetable Soup" 

When television is good. It can be very, very good, encouraging racial 
equality, presenting women in leadership roles, showing gays, the elderly, 
and handicapped people as valuable members society. 

The Public Broadcasting Service has consis. led the way in foster- 
ing positive role models for children. While prog .timing on public TV has 
its faults, and minorities and women are still underrepresenled both 
onscreen and behind the scenes, PBS has come closest to television's 
most noble goal: serving the public inloresl. Few who compare programs 
like those noted below with those on the commercial networks could 
quibble with the conclusion of the Carnegie Commission on the Future of 
Public Broadcasting: "Public television is capable of becoming the clear- 
est expression of American diversity and of excellence within diversity." 

• Children with handicaps and those without have both profited from 
positive images of the disabled in shows like "Feeling Free" and 
Mister Rogers's "I Am, I Can, I Will" series. PBS's "Rainbow's End" 
was a pioneering effort to teach basic reading and language skills to 
heanng-impaired youth. 

• "The Righteous Apples," a "sitcom with a message," takes on 
sensitive topics like racial violence without suggesting that such 
issues can be resolved in the space of a half hour. 

• Mreeslyle," focusing on changing roles of women and men, em- 
Masized nontraditional careers for both sexes and explored the 
^nsequences of stereotypical thinking. 

PBS also deserves praise as a major showcase for the many series pro- 
duced under the Emergency School Assistance Act (ESAA)TV project, a 
federally financed program to connbal racism. Although the ESAA project 
is no longer in effect, the series are still being aired, and the National Cap- 
tioning Institute is adding closed captions for the hearing-impaired, making 
them even more valuable. Some examples: 

• "Bean Sprouts" illustrates the unique challenges of growing up in 
San Francisco's Chinatown through the eyes of an immigrant boy. 

• Teenagers in a strong and supportive middle-class black family 
iearn difficult lessons about responsibility and independence in "Up 
and Coming." 

• "Carrascolendas" and "Villa Allegre" entertain in two languages 
through music, comedy, and dance. 

• School desegregation is discussed by those it most affects in "As 
We See It." a series researched and written by high schoolers. 

Girls and boys of all backgrounds have benefited from PBS's commit- 
ment to cultural diversity. Unfortunately, federal funds, crucial in keeping 
public television alive, have been slashed. And the administration threat- 
ens to cut government support even further. So the outlook for continued 
excellence in public television programming for children is cloudy indeed. 
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More Bright Spots 



When proorammlno—alotio with employment--' at least achieves 
th0 name parity In diversity as la reflected In the total population, 
we will have reached the best of all possible worlds: a situation 
which argues for no special attention to minority proQrammlnQ. 
That tlm9, unfortunately, Is somewhere In the future, 
—Janot Dowart, former dlroctor o( Sfxjciallzod Audience Programs, 
National Public Radio 

Public television isn't the only place where positive minority images 
may be found, nor should PBS be solely responsible for all socially rele- 
vant programming, From time to time programs appear on commercial 
televisionjhat do more than just line corporate coffers. When they appear, 
Ihoy stand out: 

• "The New Fat Albert Show" on CBS gets out important messages 
about issues like anti-Semitism. \ 

• NBC's "Fame" shows teens of varied ethnic backgrounds 
performing and studying tbgether and working out their differences. , 

• A nutrition spot called "Beans and Rice" and a series of brief les- 
sons in urban self-reliance called "Willie Survive" are two com- 
mendable public service efforts that appear in ABC's Saturday 
morning lineup. ' 

• A number of national children's specials have confronted minority 
issues sensitively. ABC's Aflerschool Specials, which are closed 
captioned, have focused on racial strife ("The Color of Friendship"), 
blindness ("Blind Sunday"), and other serious theme's! Notable syn- 
dicated specials include "Joshua's Confusion." from Multimedia, 
contrasting old ways with new through the eyes of an Amlsh boy, 
and "Loser Take All," from Capital Cities, about competition 
between two yduths. one white, one Chicano. - 

• In the mid-'70s "Yut. Yee. Sahm. Here ^e Come" became the first 
locally produced bilingual series. Produced by San Francisco's 

''Chinese community and aired on KPIX-TV, it introduced children to 
the positive aspects of btcultural community life. 

You shouldn*t put diversity on television because IVs right. . . 
you should put It on because It's good business. People want 
to see themselves, to see the people around them on 
television. They want television to broaden their world, 

— Actor LeVar Burton 

Commercial broadcasters defend their programming decisions by 
maintaining that they must serve too broad an audience to cater to special 
interest groups. But good programming cuts across all boundaries—" 
color, sex. and ethnicity. After all, it's not only doctors who watch programs 
with a hospital theme. TV viewers of all backgrounds will tune In to well- 
made shows that focus on minorities or that showcase minority talent. 

Occasional specials about race relations or feminism or elderly rights 
are tine, but they're simply not enough. Children need to watch news thai 
better represents minority concerns, cartoons that reflect all the colors of 
the human rainbow, and live-action programs that enhance their lives. 
What's needed is a commitment to diversity in TV programming on a 
regular basis— locally as well as nationally— and to the time it takes for 
such programming to build an audience. 
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other Technologies 

Than «rtf a lot ot opporWnlUts for mInorlUts to take 
p«rC /nc«5/«, low-power television. . end other tech' 
no/o0/«flt If people know end work hard for them. The 
powen that be are not going to give them awe^, 

— Will Norton, MinontfOH in Qiblo and Now Tochnologlos 

WiUi cnblo TV gotling o(( tho ground, thoro is ruason to hopo thai chil- 
(Jron'fi ItJlovlslon uf tfio fuluro will do a bottor jobol putting divorsity into 
prograiTunlng Thnt won't luippun if cublo Jiticks to Iho sarno old formulay 
that diclotG progrnmming to tho lowost common donomlnator. Dut thoro 
aro signs of progross. liko theso cablo initiatives: 

• SIN National Spanish Tolovision Notwork and Spanish Univorsal Tel- 
uvision (SUN) are two national sorvicos directod to the Spanish- 

' speaking uudionco. both with special children's programming. 

• A number of other national cablo sorvicos either existing or in tho 
works aro directed to specific minority audiences. Tho Silent 
Notwork. for the hearing-impaired, will carry original programming 
for children and teens. Black Entertainment Television offers a 
weekly family hour, interviews with leading black porsonalitlos. and 
a live telephone call-in show for teens, 

• Programs produced locally, either by cable stations or by citizens 
taking advantage of public access provisions, make for TV that truly 
reflects community interests and needs. College students in East 
Lansing. Michigan, produce "Black Notes." while nine- to 12-year- 
old students in Hackensacft. New Jersey, discuss Black History 
Month and other topics on the "8:40 Report." 

Although they can provide disenfranchised groups with more access to 
tho medium, it's unlikely that alternative technologies will solve TV's ill3. 
For one thing, cable can be costly. Video discs and video cassettes, while 
increasing viewing options by allowing familie" ' • schools to program 
their own TV fare, involve expensive equipment. If much of the audience 
for minority programs cannot afford to bring the new technologies into the 
home, their potential for atlevlating TV's distortion of life will be limited. 

Since that is so. low-power television may eventually prove to be Qne 
service through which minorities can have considerable impact. As many 
as 4,000 new TV stations are expected to be set up. with the ability to 
transmit signals within a 15-mile radius instead of the 50 miles or more 
covered by full-power stations. Low-power stations can be built for a frac- 
tion of the cost of acquiring conventional TV stations, and the Fede|:al 
Communications Commission plans to give preference to minority appli- 
cants for ownership, paving the way for neighborhood programming. 
^ Although low*power TV is still in its infancy, there is another alternative 
to\ commercial children's television, and it's one already found in nearly 
every home; radio. Recently, a number of significant radio series have 
bel^n aired nationally: 

O Black music is put in historical perspective in "From Jumpstreet." 
\ and the concerns of Latino youths are discussed in the bilingual 
\ "Checking It Out." two public TV shows now on radio. 

• The contributions of minority figures in history who "changed adver- 
sity to achievement" are examined in "Turnaround." produced for 
teens by the New York State Education Department. 

'•""Listen Here." a series of 60-second public service announce- 
ments targeted to the secondary school level. p-'Ofiles successful 
\'famous and not-so-famous people of color." 
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Affirmative Action 



Why /• bt§ck own9r9hlp lo U9m§ndou9lY Imporiani? 
. , W« n«*d io control •IrwevB In order to control 
th§ Images of bl9cH People In th§ medl; 

t'lutm MiicMI, Naliotuil Ulnck Mmiui Confition 

In lO/M Iho I'Ofloral Corninunlcallofifi CoftiinlHfilon udoptod pollckto 
iiinuK) al nncoi/fiiying (Jilnorily own«rr,hip o( TV statlona by oxlonditig tnx 
biMif»li!'] to niinonty iHiUop(»nour;i tind mnklno It oaalor (or thorn to buy 
tnio loloviriioii Still, tho nunibo' ono obatncio lor fnlnorlty grajpo booklno 
lo purchaui) TV ntalionn roniainti llnancing, Snvoral (unda havo beon no\ 
up lo mm) tho way, nuch as tho National Association of Oroadcastorn' 
Hroadcasl Capilal Fond and Syndicated Communications, a minority-run 
vonturo capital company 

With rTioro otrmics and woman In ownorship positions, there's a better 
chanco fof divorsily lo bo rofloctod In TV programming, Detroit's WGPR- 
TV. which bocan>: the nation's first black-owned station in 1975. allocates 
largo amounts o! time to ethnic programming. And a now Bridgeport. Con- 
necticut, station "organized, controlled, and managed by women" plans 
lo air children's programs that will "demand active responses from' 
viaworH — children, parents, grandparents" 

/( /s Important to mov9 fhaad with our commitment to 

aqua/ employment opportunities— not elmply to creete 

more lobe tor minorities^ but to creete inore sensitivity 

In broedcestInQ to the diversity of peoples end 

Htsstyles thet defines the Amerlcen Idiom, 

—C^ar/es Ferris, ox chalrman, Federal Communications Commission 

Filling the ranks of the television industry, from owners down, with a . 
multitude of perspectives can only broaden TV's view of the world -for 
children, for everyone. 

WNYC-TV is a good example of the increased sensitivity to commonity 
needs that can result from hiring minorities to decision-making positions. 
In 1981 the New York station appointed a black manager; since then, the 
percentage of black-oriented programming has risen to 30%— more 
black TV fare than any other station in the country. 

Slow though it may be. progress has been made throughout the Indus- 
try, f^uch of that progress is a resolt of Equal Employment Opportunity 
requirements set out by the FCC for all licensees. Any station with five or 
more employees is required to file annual reports of hiring practices with 
the FCC. and to establish policies that will ensure "equal opportunity in 
every aspect of station employment.'' 

These provisions have served as an opening for groups like the Latino 
Comrinittee on the Media and the National Organization for VJomen to 
challenge the renewal of broadcast licenses, one means of reminding 
local broadcasters of their obligation to serve the public Interest. 

From time to time there have been signs that the FCC wants to pull 
back on its commitment to EEO. The Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission's Clay Smith. Jr.. emphasizes that such a move would be a giant 
step backwards. "To refuse to enforce FCC policies In connection with 
EEO woold reverse 15 years of gains made by minorities and women in 
telecommunications." he says. Without regulations that promote the 
hiring and advancement of women and minorities, the chance for their 
voices to be heard in making programming decisions would be slighter 
than ever. 
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Changing the System 



We am an unUnlshed item pn America's agenda, it is our ' 
task to invoive and engago'^ourseives in the struggie 
to force our country to recognize Its best poteniial* 

—Actor Oss/e Daws \^ 

Minoritiep and women who hive made H inlo television know how hard 
It can be to.,scale the walls that insulate the industry. To help 9!hers make 
iheir way, Ihey have banded together to bet up new "old boy networks": 

• The Natto/ial Black Media Coalition (uns a media clearinghou:,e and 
an EEO resource center, and counsels minority media Investors. 

• Minorities in Cable and New Technologies holds workshops to 
increase minority participation in alternative technologies. 

Impetus for change has come from the Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting as well 

• The National Black Programming Consortium sponsors an annual 
competition— with a Children's/Teon category— for notable TV pro- 
grafns and films reflecting black concerns. 

• The -National Asian American Telecommunications Association pro- 
duces radio and TV series and serves as a clearinghouse tor 
inlorrnation about Asian media professionals. 

• Public TV and radio stations controlled by women and minorities are 
eligible for CPB grants, as are female and minority public TV 
employees wishing to upgrade their ski|ls. 

It s not only national organizations that can effect change; a lot can be 
done on the local level, WETA-TV in Washington. D.C.. for example, has 
provided solid training through its minority internship and minority film lab- 
oratory projects. Broadcasters can watch out for stereotypes on nelv/ork- 
fed programs and choose to air alternative material. Local broadcasters 
and cablecasters can promote positive images by turning to unexplore:! 
sources for programming ideas: African poetry, Italian folk tales, local 
ethnic festivals. And Tiedia employees can lei the community, and the 
press, know of obstacles they meet in getting balance and accuracy into 
local programming. 

If we tvanf our children to grow up without the prejudice 
that has stained so many of our generat/on, and we want 
the vducational achievement of our children to be as 
great as possible, then why have we igiwred the 
inexpensive chance to reach children over television? 
— Former Vice President We Iter Mondale \ 

\ 

There are nany ways we all can work toward more and better portray- 
als of minorities and women on children's television. Getting Involved in^ 
the cable franchising process is one step— making sure that cable 
systems provide programming for, and by, young people and mino(*lty and 
.women's groups. Businesses can underwrite programming for local 
/ broadcast or cablecast that aims at erasing stereotypes, and companies 
i can pool their resources to set up job training or scholarship programs. 
Viewers can talk back to the TV industry. Protests can be effective; 
praise is equally important. Parents, educators, religious groups, and 
youth groups can encourage children to question TV's view of the world. 

The TV industry can't know .how viewers feel if the lines of communica- 
tion are closed. Opening them up. and speaking out about television's por- 
trayal of women and minorities, is notcdnly our right. It's our responsibility 
to our children, and to their future. 
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Fighting 

TV Siereatypes 

An Action Guide 

For children, seeing is believing How can wg improve TV's messages? 



The TV Industry can: 

• Increase diversity in programming of all kinds, Children need to 
see characters who just happen to be black or Hispanic, as well 

.as dramas and documentaries that focus on racial issues. 

• Hire and promote minorities anc «"omen. especially to decision- 
making positions. 

• Establish recruitment and training programs and scholarships to 
open the doors in all branches ol the lield; writing, production, 
news reporting, management. . 

• Actively solicit programming ideas, scripts, and onscreen talent 
that reflect America's multiethnic, multicultural nature. 

9 Provide access to community groups to ensure a minority voice 
on cable, low-power, and local broadcast TV. 



Tho business community can: 

O Undtjrwrite children's programs that reflect the interests and 
showcase the talents of minorities and women. 
' d Support public television as a valuable TV altfernattve. 

• Fund education and promo'tton campaigns to develop new 
audiences and encourage community involvement. 

e Pool resources to sponsor scholarships and recruitment and 
training programs to give the handicapped, women, and minorities 
a start in television. 

• Help finance minority ownership of broadcast, cable, and low- 
power stations and other TV technologies 



All ot us can: 

O Waich TV with our children and talk about the role models and 
stereotypes televisioa provides. 

• React to what children see on the screen. Call, visit, or write to 
station manajers, produr-.vs, writers, and advertisers to applaud, 
criticize, or suggest new ideas. Encourage children to speak out 
ar well. 

• Become involved with cable in the cpmmuoity. Get in on the 
negotiations to make sure that children are perved and that pro- 
gramming reflects local ethnic flavor and minority-group 

' concerns. Urge young people :to take advantage of the chance to 
make their own programming for public access channels. 

• Support policies at the local, state, and national levels that ensure 
fair repjesentation for women, handicapped, the elderly, and racial 
and ethnic groups— in television and in society at large. 




Action lor Children'^; Television 

46 Austin Street, Newtonviil?. r^as^^ac riusetts C2160 
(617)5277870 
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JOHN t TA^uiH M>;i ''ly.s 



Goodby to Disney and all that 



Mt)sl rh)Utn*n ol pasl thref* decades re- 
tJHMTilxT a MMich )ovr<J tiJpvtslon sHow lhal was 
onrr iht- nallnn s mosl jxipular. II fca lured ad- 
vcriiurcs. cartoons and olhcr staples of Wall 

The mai^tr i» eiidtnj^ after 29 seasons for the 
networks' lonftesi running prtme tlme enter- 
tainment. The ending, highlights a commlt- 
nuMii articulated years ago by Walt Disney: 
' Wc are always kccnlv aware that things seen 
on the ^-^rcen'can exercise enormous Influence 
on the Ideals and conduct of youngsters.... 
Those who- use the movie or TV screen as a ^ 
business also have a great responsibility to- 
ward thcjr customers." 

Most who currentlv use TV as a business 
ignore that responsibility. Despite strong crltl-..^ 
( isms of children's programming, the F«leral 
Communications Commission chairman. Mark 
F(»wler. lias unwisely refused to require broad- 
casters to show more. 

Market Jorces, not the government, should 
prevail he said recently at Arizona State Uni- 
versity applying the Rcfigan Admlnlst^ratlon 
philosophy that business left to Its own devices 
will cure all Ills. ^ 

So far. those market forces have determlneo 
thai preschool children will sec no morning 
weekday program on any network such as the 
( lassie Captain Kangaroo, that school-age cN. ' 
dren will see few after-school specials; and jhal 
: much of the selection of children's fare will be 
limited to Saturday morning cartoons. 



- That Is why Action for Children's Televi- 
sion, a national citizens lobby based In New- 
ton, sought the requirement to make broad- 
caslcpi offer seven-and-a-half hours of chil- 
dren's programming, some of It educational, 
txrtween Monday and Friday. 

During the Carter Administration, the FCC 
was moving toward enacting a requlrr inent for 
more children's programming, ACT P*. evident 
Peggy Charren and others bcllev^Moi 't)ver^ In 
1974, the FCC Issued a policy statement that 
urged television stations to provide more educa- 
tional and informational children's shows vrlth 
less advertising and some provisions for — e- 
schoolers. 

Children under five average 30 hC\ *i ce^- 
Iv; according to ACT. What are they Aattl 'n^ 
What Is It doing to them.-"at a time whru thcv 
are developing and learning about the <v:.io 
and ihe people around them." ask^^ n l(V>c^r 
study on television and behavior by 5k V 
al Institute of Mental Heakh. 

: * '-5.. for a f?w reruns In iate spring «kiid 
SUM'..*-' *. f Dt^nry show famllar to families 
^ . ' ion*:>a.*/>i's wil! tc off the atr. save those 
V, Uh •-'r^ 10 PIsnev'a new pay-trWlsion sta- 
tion. 'r?*r *-t^mnHtment t^; prime-time cntertain- 
me .t for ' -'^-:-n ard Tamnies will be missed 
i;.'ic:r >, . reveisc*. ficH and decides to 
.nake a dlfierrncc in the quality and quantity 
* , rhik ' en's programming 
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THK DOSTON Cl.()nk SATUHIMY, FHIIHIMHY Vi. I0H.1 33 

FCC won't force child programs 

fiy Kctinclh llarry 
Kcuier, 

WASHINGIXDN - Federal CommimUallons 
Commission (KCC) Chairman Mark Fowler ycji- 
lerduy said he will not try !o force brotidcusters 
to show more children's television despite 
charges that Juvenile programming^ ts Innd- 
equate. 

Mnrket forces and not the government 
Hhonid determine the programs children see, 

Fowler Bald In remark^ prepared for delivery at • 
Arizona State University In Tcmpc. 

A long'BtandIng petition before the FCC critl- 
cizca the record nf broadcasters on Juvenile pro- 
gramming and asks that the agency require 
them to screen a minimum number of hours of 
children's shows. The Doston-hased public in- 
terest group Action for Children's Television 
(ACr) has sued the commissioners for falling to 
make n de< islon on Its 12-year-old petition. 
^ • In Uoston yesterday, commenting on Fowl- 
er's Dpecch. Peggy Charrcn. president of A:llon 
for Children's Television, said she still hopes a 
requirement that biondcasters run a minimum 
number of 7W» hnurs of children's programming 
a we«k will be in>posed by the FCC. 

She cited figures that children aged 2 to 11 
watch 26 hours of television a week and those 
under 5 years 30 hours a week. 

"It's Interesting that a Reagan Administra- 
tion appointee to the FCC Is urging public televi- 
sion to carry the ball for kids, and at the same 
time the Reagan budget peoplg are proposing a 
reduction of the public TV budget from $130 
million down to $85 million." Charren said. 
"Mr. Fowler might better have begun his re- 
marks by calling for a $40 million addition to 
the Corporation for Public Broacasting budget, 
which would be earmarked for children's pro- 
gramming." 

F^owler, a former lawyer for broadcasters, 
said he has applied free-market principles 
whenever possible to areas where government 
has traditionally regulated. 

"This means letting viewer Judgment, not 
government, determine which programs ap- 
pear," Fowler said. *^ 

in 1974 the FCC said in a policy statement 
that commercial broadcasters licensed by the 
F'^.C have a special obligation to serve the needs 
of children. In 1979 the FCC staff said the 
broadcasters had failed to meet the obligation 
and recommended remedies, but the commis- 
sion took no action. 

"* Fowler said the staff had failed to consider 
the contribution of public broadcasting in chil- 
dren's programming. 

Hes£id the Corporation for Public Broadcast- 
ing has increased funding for programs for chil- 
dren iJid should be given an adequate budget to 
continue that'effort. 

"Nickelodeon" anc^. other cable television 
channels also increase the programs for youn- J 
gcr audiences, he added. 
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TVVIEW 



JOHN J. O'CONNOR 



Leaving 
Children to the 
Mercy of the 
Marketplace 



n n i'h« pan Luuple ul wwks. mcU uf ihe thrco commr r- 
E] clal nL'tworks happened to ufler an ttlierriwn special 
y ihdt might leave the passing observer with the impres- 
n »l'jn thdt children s proBmfnminR is finally re.ichlnR 
11 the qiulily levels dctnanded by assoncd pressure 
Ktuuu n\rr iho paM decule In lacl. the state of chlU 
dn-u » nr.>RrrtnimlnK i>n AHC. CDS and NBC Is rapidly 
lMH;«)minf' ^ national dlsnr»i-e, and t» KiwJ many dis- 
irts^nj wJlchJoK yrmips "te plarlnR the blami? on «ne 
Ui.««'i.fiiin' ilwrsiL-pM the Kcanan Admmntr.ition. 

llirjr Is iv)ncwJ at ihls point tu rehash arfjumfnts to 
the fllrrl ihal irlevlsinn can bti a powerful educational 
UKjl iind ihot chil.lri-n nrr a spefial audience deservlriR of 
Ml MrAliuf ni. There polntn were mude piTMJAslvely 
intho. irty l9TiV% bv-tuch Rfwipnn Actlnn for Children s 
TelrviMon a RTassrtJoti coaliimn of concerned parents 
aiHl educators l>oliiiri.ms and reH^""" 
prr^rcl Ihf KeJpr.ll Communlralicis Commission J 
D, in iturt h rluselv asMKialod with S>n.ilf)r Unrry Gold- 
. .t,r', lomervative wing, began iiukuig tMu,.,h public 
, . M .>s on the ne«l for more anri better programs for 
yuiini' .judtfnces. Th? networks Inevitably took note, and 
one of ihc first rwults was .-/suppkmcntation of the - kid- 
vlfl" ^ch«luleon Salurd;iy mommp, traditional Rheltu for 
ehiUlrptVs programminK. with periodic drama Presenta- 
tlon^ u week "ITiat's where those aftenKX)n sp<s 
clalscomtf 111. * ^ . u 

And thffv Dften are Impressive. The most recent batch 
InLhid.'d ' Sonietimw I Don't Love My Mother, an * ABC 
AftcrNchool Spi-cLil." the first and iwtuilly the most arnbl- 
■ ttW r)l these series, In this Instance, th« story Involved a 
tren-nRer coping with the death of her father and sabse- 
quern rmotionnl collapse of her mother, putting the Ejri In 
ihe painful position of choosmf? between goin? t<i college 
or staving hume to prutpct Mum. On ihe "CBb Afternoon 
PlRvhousi^," "Helu Wanted" showed a high-schocjl stu- 
d-nt RnPpli.ig with himself and liia family after his father 
b^me unemployed and embittered. And "Oh- Btoy! 
B.iblr«j!.- on NBC's "Special Trrat." used an Infant-care 
class designed for grade-school >ou.irstet^ to explore the 
.trained relationships between one twy and his new step, 
father and tnfarit stepbrother. 

The point ii th,it ench of these presentations was 
produced with care .ind a concern for quality. There was 
an underlying assumption thai younger viewers can tx 
taken seriously and treated with respect. These were prt- 
ciscIV the kinds of programs that should be offered on a 
rteiilar ix?rhaps weekly basis. That possibility once 
sefmed feasible, but no more. In 1974. the F C C. sternly 
d^rlared that it expected to see. without sptvific reguia- 
iions conSKlerahl.iiinptoven^cntmschedohngpiactices, 
bas*d on ihr clear eviiJ\'nrr t^..ii ihiMren do not confine 
n^;^^virw,rr. tn ^....«:.'?.>, ' «^ By '^^^ 

mi'.ssinn. hr.id >1 hy rbarl. ■ : • -n., a C.-n - ..ppointe«, 
was ct,iitlu(Jtn«' th..i connd, : tL^.f unprov i 'nt hail not 
been made, :iai inJuMty •..•if-rpRiilatici had fiuled. 
Mandatory scheduling figures w . -re prop-jsed. 



Ifili N/:W YOUK T/MKS. SUNDAY. OCTOBER 17. 

rn-er. m 19*11, ttie Reagan AdniinHtratton with Iti" 
i)r*>cUinii-<l d U>r ; l eCer.il t)urf.ui{ racy" and us 

cunfi't.fice In »h<.« "m.irkerpl(H.e apprrwill" ;is a ttenenil 
solutuin 10 the n.Hlojils ills Mark f owler. Ihe lUM»'„in a|>. 
ptiiiite.; 10 he.id the »• C.C.. linsstat.H); "The OuM-rrinieiu 
sfuiiadi'ct out of the business of declaring what prii|',r;i"»s 
brii.ulji'.ter'i 'ihiiukl' carry." Not sunulslnRly. what is 
now bfliifx-ning tn rhihlieii's progrnnunlnR is precisely 
wh(/tfiu F C C. ufulrr Mr. Frrru. predicted would hai>. 
rt witliiMit ilic pidssure of Govei nrtin i intervention. 



The state of children's 
programming is becoming a 
national disgrace.' 



Hem- With the expansion of the "CBS Morning 
News" to two hours. "Captain KangaroJj," the only net- 
work weekday series aimed specifically at children. ««« 
shunted to the weekends. " 

Item: CBS's "30 Minutes." the aw^.d.wlnninr. r^*h«J^ 
line fur yiHmg people that was pattemt-d *, • "W M iiu»es. 
has ix-cn canceled. . ^ „ 

Item- NBC'i "Special Treat. ' mentioned nbove, ^ tA 
be staying on. very sporadically, until nrxt April, but 
f TOm now on thu presentallons will bo rebriwdcasts. 

Item; ABC has droppt-d "Animals. Animals. Aul- 
mal^" to make room for David BrliiWey's "Ilils Week 
on Sur^day mornings. The network has also stopped pn>. 
diictioii on "Kldi Are People Too." deciding to go with 
reruns this season 'or lu major noncartoon effort on 
weekends. _ 

Meanwhile, with pitifully few e.xcepllons. the Satur- 
day. inomlngschedule has become the Land of Recycling, 
■outiesy for the moat part of the Hanna-Barlwra cartoon 
studios The prwlucers are IncreasinKl.v luniing lor inspi- 
ration 10 slmatton corr.edies. which h.U'e often been little 
morf than dramatized comic books. On this season 3 new 
schclule are animated versions ol "Tlie Incredible 
Hulk." "Uveme nnd Shirley." "Gilligan's island.' The 
Dukes of Haziard" and. straight from "Difl rent 
Strokes." the diminutive pherromenon named Gary 
Coleman." 

With coruiiderable justification. Peggy Charrcn. 
president of Action Chlldien's Televisiun. is fond of 
compftrina children's television to a public library. Jf any 
library were found to have Its shelves Muffed only with 
comic books, shrt says, the community would rise up and 
hcwl But that Is exactly what is happtnlnP In television 
and with seeming Impiinity. As a matterof fact, she adds, 
even the Saturday lineup, sad though it may be, is often 
pn-. mpted these davs for football. "Broadcast executives 
now know," Mrs. Charren charges, "they'r" fiot going to 
E*"t n trouble In Washington." 

Defenders of the "marketplace approach" do have 
their own arguments. Most notable Is the theory that the 
new prtisenEe of cable television will alter past patteras of 
scheduling. But for the moment, cable U available to less 
that 30 percent of the country, which mean.t discrimina- 
tion in access. Then there il the possibility that broadcast- 
ers mi*iht be convinced to pay a "spectrum fee, which in 
torn could be used IQ get Public television to ^s.sumi: most 
of the commercial sector's respoasibilltles In children s 
televiMon. Thr public-TV role cin certainly be enh.inced. 
but tne single system U not likely to be able to replace the 
presence of the threPliint networks. 

As broadcasters C" about setting their priorities for 
maximizing Profit5. younger vicwen are not likely to be 
ont ot their major concerns. Children do not control a stg- 
nifaant amount of disposable dollars. Perhaps, going be- 
yond balance sheets, Mr. Fowler and the F.C.C niay one 
day realize that what's good for COL, NBC and ABC is tWt 
necessarily good for the rest of the count;/. ■ 
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N aiAiTMi IX 

' SUHMAHY AHD COHCl.UllIOtlll 

P.rt..vn Iho »o„t nl^niru^t finding of thl. .i.^ =r "lo „ortray- 
U« on *U.U..n'a toluvUlon U« In tha ov.r.l,oU>lng pio,orllon of ..lo 
Camcurn. IM, Uu. of roco,nUlo„ of f-al.n U olo.rly .vMont U U,» , 

2/0 r«pre.unt Z^K, ot UOV charactero Idontlfiea by oox. 

20) females roprosunt 27?^ of 756 huiiuir charactoro, 
23 foflu-vUa roproacnt 9!^ of 2^+^ anlinal character.^. 
' TT.ara wore aloo inUrcstin, denogruii^lc dlffcronce^ botwcen fcalo and 
Character.. Althou^ greatly outnumbered in a»o«t all de.0Brai*.ic 
groups, female? Mtire cast a3 younger tlian mlesx 

UJi of teenage characters wora female. 
yi% of young adults wore female. 
I5C of nldJo age characters wero feinale. 
...a«s . .U.o .cr« apl to t« cast as nu^rrled and Identified In 
fajivily rolesi 

iiOJt of aLngle adultj wero female. 

1*56 of married adults wore female 

' 385t of all characters in family roles were feitiale. 

17% of all characters not identified in famUy roles 
were female. 

•n.ey were more likely to appear in nbn-ani^L.d comedy and drama than 
in cartoon comedy or action/adventure dramat 

of non-anin^ted comedy and other drama characters were female 
2036 of animated cartoon comedy characters were female. 
1956 of action/adventure drama characters wore fei:^«. 
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\?% of ilrnmiillo hcmnn wnro fflnAlo. 



of dratnAtlo vlllaliia wer* foiiva.l«. 



16^ 6f A.11 Bvajor dramatlo charaotora wero female. 



27A of All minor tlninutVa ciiaractora woro fonwilo. 



They ware lesa oflftn ohowik an amjiloybtl, and when omploy«d, w6io ahomi 
aa profssnlonal entsrtaltterai olnrlciil or household workerol 



29?C of fowiloji H«io "iTHiloyod. 
k73^ of naleo ware employodi 

2^ of proreoolonol i\nd technical workers wore fonuvle. 

yOfji of clorlciU. workers wore fomi^le, 

33< of houaehold wolrkoro were femode. 

123^ of n^nagerial and sales woxkero were fumale. 



Females were almoat coni)lotoly uii roproaented In *her occupations, audi 
as craftsmen, operallvoa, transportation workers, laborero, farmera, and aor- 
vlot workers. 

In Bplto of tholr nnuill numbera, ferjalo characters tended to uphold tra- 
ditional values . They 'i»ore often sought altruistic goals ouch as respect for 
otharu, devotion to group, home, and faally. When soaking "self" goals, they 
nore often wore concerned with aafoty and self-preservation or power. Males, 
on the other hand, were more apt to engage in self-indulgences, seek wealth, 
fame, thrill, and act out of hatred. They also valued work and patriotism 
laore than fenvalea. 

In attempting to achieve tholr goals, females relied on personal charm 
and dependence on others to a much groucsij oxtent tf.;m did males who uGod 
violence, trickery or deceit, and persuasion. 
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Vf«»Altt Alt alao In triulUlonal t«x-rolt Mtttmn. They 

were found to be el^nlf Ic^ntly leee A««remilve •nJ •otlve Umn ^Ua, h^i 
lower eelf-concoplA and l^aa *tiaevementM«UlM'l lish^vlora. l1)oy .lemon- 
•twtetl iiuch Hreater oonceni for aooUl i«uaiunnhlim wid exlill IteJ nllfthtly 
greater enxlaty. 

Trmdltlonal poraotul I ty rh^ii»ctef lutttia were a.l»o domonatratea ^i/ female 
ana i»*le cMraotera. Miilea were aoen having atronger, more violent, oruel, 
aotlve, and Independent i^^iaonal Itleai whereai, feawlea were unaelflah, kinkier, 
and warmer-peraonalUleo ratedaa hle^er on the good-bad contlnuua than mAlen. 
They were, however, pwre dependent and paoalve. 

There la. In the aever*! aeaeuree uaed In U.la atudy, atrong and coualat- 
«t avldence not only of a lack of reoognltlon .of feruae charaotere-through 
thalr aheer lack of nvmbera, m *1bo a lack of r«ap«ot llluatreted by U»» 
a«Lll proportlona of fefluaea In ro'lea of atatua and preatlge in aoolety. How- 
ever, they do uphold many valuea of aoolety which have been traditionally con- 
aldered the province of tha feaale-home and family. . And they denonatrate 
greater concern for aoolal relatlonahlpa and huiwn qualltlea of unself lahno.o, 
klndneaa and warmth. At the aame tlmo, traditional fltreotypoa of women ao 
tf«aker and dependant were abundant. 

Perhapa we ahould not be surprised at these findings, tor they tend to 
conflni a number of prevloua atudles of aex-role atreotyplng on televlalon 
(aee Chapter II). What la difficult td undamtand la >rtiy televlalon apeclflc- 
aUy dealgned for tile child audience continues to ba more extreme In Ua por- 
trayals than that for adulta. Wheroaa the research haa Indicated that there 
has been a levelling off of male to fenuQe ratio in prime-time TV of at>cut 2il. 
thla analysis Bho« children's TV at about i*il--and In some Important roles an 

•van wider disparity. 

iathough one can find so«e examples of female "superhero"* models In the 
TV programming for ^lldren.we t.ave found the overall rapresenUtlons of 
.ales and fen>ales io be quite traditional and streotyped. Moreover. In splta 
of the efforts by lany groups to Improve the aUtus of women in society and 
the efforts to influence the portrayals of tha sexes on television, the re- 
aearch over the past decade has shown that they ara not changing in children's 
j,io*jiammlng. 

A. . «pr.3snUtlon of =omo of tho re»l '^sngn^ WWng place In th. 
rtitu. of -o..n in »ocl.ty. chUdren-3 t.levl^lon provides a di.tort.d mirror. 
,1th outdal.d ^.1. for young *Udr.n. At thl» tUe. co.»«rclal children', 
flevl^lon prograns represent p*rt of a pattern of persistent barriers to 
social change. 



- Si 
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CJIAlTIt:}! IX 
{Jl/Ji!V^Mf ANIJ CONCl.DrilOfi:! 

rnituj.M tho mniit oV.ninr.uit Hn^ilm-, of Ihlri ulu.ly of t.ho jxjrliuy.a of 
i^chU arM .-t-hnl.- m1mw\llrM on c(.umMi,:l.a .'laMrori'it tnUvLMon Ilun In Uui 
mwUl mmbnr:i of inlm.iU.y ch irictM ,m . l^U lack of rocornitVon of all oUmlc 
mlnormt?r. Us rltjuiy t'vl,ir.'nt In thn fiumm-iry aaUi bolowt 

im uLhnlc -harantniii ropronont. loa^t of iV^b toUl chi rac to n . 

U;^ Hack ;U;;ui:3 ropi-oDnnt 3.??!; of U^3 toUl cl-uu.ac: tuni . 

Ul tlu.'k huranri ropronent of 75^8 Hurun oharictora. 

3^ HU.i^-^nlcn r«pr«flont ^.l?'^ ll'*3 toUl charactoni. 

9 AolanM roprouont O.a;!; of ll'^5 {oUil ch u- " 

7V Europoana reprenont 6.?,< of ll'^-^ tbtal ..ti .ol jl'u. 

Ethnic nlnorltles alao aro lotis often found In ruajor rolca^ 

othnjc diarActorfl represent 11.8?5 of m major dramatic charactera. 

10 blac|^ cttnracLoriJ ropruaont 2.0,^ of m major dramatic character::. 
10 non^bUvck minorities " of L^JQ major dramatic charu-ter.^. 

In hero an.l villain toln:., black othnlcn aro rr.oro often ca.-it as herocj 
than a:: villain:], !^ut tholr propot-tiona in both rolea aro low. Other ethnics 
are moro oftrn ci3t a:j villalnai 

5 black heioes roprcaont l^^^o of 111 toUl heroes. 
1 black villain' rcpre:ientr. 1 .1^ of 95 total villalnr.. 
3 other othnlcs reprei:ent 2.?/. of 111 toUl heroes. 
12 other ethnics represent 12^6^ of 95 ^^al villaina. 
Black and other nlnorltlea aro also less frequently portrayed an employed 

than are white characterful 

3i|Jf out of 659 white characters (52.2^) were shown an employed. 

15 out of la black characters ( 36. 6;5) were shown as employed. 

16 out of U7 other minorities ( 3^.0?5) were r:hown as employed. 
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When shown as employed, both black and white characters are most often 
shown In professional and managerial jots, whereas other minorities are more . 
likely to te portrayed as craftsmen, laborers, or service workers. 

In value Orientations, black ethnics seem more likely to pursue altruistic 
goals than other ethnic groups (reflecting the tendency for blacks to be cast 
as heroes rather than villains). Minority ch^aracters, In general, are loss 
likely to use violence to accomplish goals, but are more apt to depend on 
others, use personal charm, or accomplish goals through luck or circumstance. 

Few major differences were found between ethnic and non-ethnic heroes In 
terms of their personality traits. However, ethnic villains were seen as some- 
what stronger, more selfish, cruel, and dishonest than non-ethnic villains. 

Also, although the differences were not large, bla'^k ethnics tended to 
to portrayed as somewhat more serious, peaceful, intelligent, and more "good" 
than non-ethnics. European ethnics, on the other hand, were seen as more "bad," 
selfish, cruel, and dishonest;^ as well as more serious, cool, passive, and ugly . 
than non-ethnics. 

Hispanic characters were rated as more peaceful, kinder, and warmer than 
nor-ethnic characters. 

" Although Slacks have reached. some level of respect when portrayed (i.e., 
as hero characters, in occupational roles, value orientations, and personality 
traits) they are so outnurbered overall ty others in these roles that their 
absence' may offset this respect afforded them. The same holds true for 
Hlspanlcs, As for other ethnic groups, they have neither achieved adequate 
recognition nor treatment which one might expect all minorities would bo accorded. 

Except for those programs which have teen specifically designed to provide 
information and rore realistic portrayals of ■ minorities (Carrascolendas, Que 
Pasa, USA? Villa Allegre and possibly The Fat Albert Show), or the newer genre 
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of short lafomitlon * drop-In" programs (e.g., Ask ABC News, Tine Out, 
Snipets), commercial children's tolovlslon tends more to avoid racial or 
ethnic messages than to deal with then adequately or realistically. Race 
and nationality thenes, for example, represented only throe percent of 352 major 
and minor subject classifications. 

Cartoon comedy -programs contain the most blatant ethnic stereotypes. 
These programs also avoid the portrayal of black characters ,^^*»4--fTcql3^n3r^-''-'"'* 
provide cruel stereotypes of other ethnic minorities. And cartoon comedy 
alone . aniounts to nearly ono-half cf all prograin time on children's TV. In 
addition, almost two-thirds of all characters appear either in cartoon comedy 
or animated action or adventure drama. 

In terms of both the recognition and treatment of racial and ethnic 
minorities, it Is fair to say that those programs originally produced for. 
Public Broadcasting (sonio 'of which are now being carried by commercial sUtlons) 
have led the way In providing more reasonable and balanced images of black 
and other ethnic groups. But oven including these programs, commercial 
children's TV does not even approach the level of recognition of these groups 
that has been reported In programming for adults-according to prior research 
over the past decade. 

Commercial children's television can only be seen as a major barrier 
In the battle for recognition of and respect for ethnic groups in this country. 
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CliAPTER IX 

« SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

11,0 .aior rationale tor tho study of £™lly and kinship relations on 
children's television «as to discover and describe patterns and tendencies 
in the portrayals. It Is done «lth the assumption that such content provides ■ 
the child vle«er «Ith Intonation about family roles and structures «hlch he 
or she may learn and model. 

in this analysis, several aspects o£ fa^Uy relationships «ere dealt «lth 
p„vldlnE both positive and negative -ssages £or young children. So.e o£ these 
.eesages are convoyed Implicitly through the frequencies and types o£ fa.Uy 
units portrayed. So.e are conveyed directly through Infonnatlonal and pro- 
.oclal dramatic programs. Others are conveyed Indirectly through parental and 
other family roles In cartoons and animated adventure programs. 

About four out of ten program segments «ere relevant In any «ay tofamlly 
or kinship relations. T«o out of 10 dealt In so™e significant «ay «lth family 
relationships, and about one In 10 dealt «lth the nuclear family. 

Slngle-parent families are considerably over-represented In children's 
television as compared to estimates In the .real population. This Is especially 
true for single male parent f^lly units «hlch outnumber single female parent 
units by t«o to one-unllUe the proportions in the U.S. population, ^ere single 
female parents vastly outnumber single male parent famUles. 

Tl,e child seldom has an opportunity to see the extended family unit? 
are considerably .ore nn.erous than aunts; and grandparents and older people In 
general are seldaii portrayed. : 

The child vle«er .ay also see .ore .ales than females In both family and 
non-fa.lly relationships, although females are more apt to appear In the family 
context than not' 
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Miat the child docii see arc trndltlonal family roles In which the father 
Is rather stern, dominant, and often eng^i^ed In work and adventure activities. 
Hel8 also the one most responsible for discipline in the'family. In addition, 
he is often portrayed as somewhat Incompetent and less nurturing than the mother. 
The mother, on the other hand is more competent in her role, engages in household 
and daily living activities, and Is more nurturing. 

Available for the chlljJ viewer are frequent examples of close relationships 
between father and son, especially in adventure and action settings— much more 
frequently than mother-daughter or father-daughter relationships. 

The child viewer is also exposed to a variety of family and marital con- 
flicts. Parent-child conflicts deal with disobedience and discipline problems. 
Informational programs dealing with child ahuse and runaway children offer examples 
of pro-social messnges of hope for those involved. 

Frequently, the child is Introduced to the marital problems of parents 
or married couples without children. Seldom do these conflicts Involve the child, 
however, as is frequently the case in the life of the child viewer. Husband- 
wife conflicts occur over definition of sex tolcs, extra-miyital affairs, in-* 
law problt:ms, and childl;S husband behaviors. 

In sibling conflict, the older brother is usually the one who is responsible 
for resolution of the conflict. 

The child viewer may also witness a good deal of family aupport and cooper- 
ation in addition to the conflicts noted above. Family relations are most often 
shown as close and cooperative, confirning previous research on family inter- 
action patterns. . 

A number of exampley of positive child development messages were found in the 
stories -deal ing with sibling relations and parental guidanco and teaching of 
rcapons Ibil Ity. Tlieso lessons come both from parents and from kindly uncles. 
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Sometltnes f-lUnK, In his rcBponslblUtles Is 'the father. 

Overall, the family on children's television Is portrayed In a traditional 
and stereotyped manner, with parental roles clearly defined and children with 
little say or power In family decision-making. Although some of the changing 
family structures seem to be reflected In the programmlng-e . g. the single- 
parent famlly-lt Is not a very accurate reflection. In addition, many pro- 
blem areas of financial problens, divorce, aging members of the family, pro- 
blems In school, for example--are absent. 

In terms of family development patterns, tnost nuclear families consist -)£ 
achool-age or teenage children and parent^, whereas young child-bearing families 
and those with pre-school children, those which provide launching centers, or 
those with aging family members are much underrepresented. 

It is somewhat difficult to make definitive judgments about the adequacy 
or the frequency of portrayals of th-. family on children's television. Is, 
for example, the Iszy or irresponsible father who has difficulty driving a nail 
without hitting his thumb more "real" than the Perfect father who, after asking 
hlB son to mow the lawn.gets the quick and eager response, "Right away. Dadl"? 

overall, the family portrayals represented in this study provide a' mixed 
picture. Although serious treatment of a number of family-related problems 
.re provided in the context of informational and pro-social drama, many simplis 
tic cartoon comedy and adventure programs provide stereotyped and negative 
messages for the child viewer. 
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Before the 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
Washington, D.C. 20554 



In the Matter of: 
Amendment ot Broadcast Equal 
Employment apportunity Rules 
and FCC Form 395 • 



Docket No. 21474 



PETITION OF ACTION FOR CHILDREN'S TELEVISION 
FOR AUTHORIZATION TO FILE ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 



Pursu.Tnt to the provisions of section 1.415(d), Title 
47 of the Code of Federal Regulations (47 CFR 1.415-d), 
Action for Children's Television (ACT) hereby petitions the 
federal Communications Commission (FCC) for authorization to 
file additional comments in the matter of Amendment of 
Broadcast Equal Employment Opportunity Rules and FCC Form 
395. In support thereof, the following are shown: 

1. New facts regarci^lVg the extension of broadcast 
license terms (47 USC s. 307(d), P.L. 97-35) strongly compel 
consideration of ACT's comments at this time. 

2. Congress had not enacted the extended license term 
at the time the Commission was last seeking comments on this 

docket. This constitutes a sufficient change in 
s^i^^^imstances Co warrant the granting of petitioner's 
request to submit its comments at this time. 

3. Further, consideration of the comments and data 
petitioner seeks to file is required in the public interest. 
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They are cU-arly relevant to the Commission's deliberations 
concerning the Amendment o£ Broadcast Equal Employment 
Opportunity Rules and" FCC Form 395. The filing o£ these 
comments would in no way delay the Commission's 
deliberations or divert attention to unnecessary or 

immaterial facts.- To the contrary, the information sought 

to be filed would further aid considerably the 

decision-making process and further serve the public 

interest . 

Wherefore, for the reasons ?tated above and more fully 
set forth in Petitioner's Memorandum in support of this 
petition, Action for Children's Television requests 
authorization to file additional comments in the subject 
proceeding. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ACTION FOR CHILDREN'S TELEVISION 

By its Attorneys 
GITLIN, EMMER, KAPLAN BOHN 
160 Milk Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02109 
(617) 451-1380 




Honora Kaplan, Esq. 

Dated: March 15, 1983 
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MEMORANDUM IN SUPPORT OK PETITION OF 
ACTION FOR CHILDREN'S TELEVISION FOR 
A UTHORIZATION TO FILE ADDITIONAL COMMENTS ON 
AMENDMENT OF BROADCAST EQUAL EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY RU LE S AND FCC FORM 395 
DOCKET No. 21474 

I . Introduct ion 

Since 1968', the Federal Communications Commission (FCC) 

has supported, through policy and regulations, equal 

employment opportunitities for women and minorities in the 

br'oadcast industry."^ The instant rulemaking,, begun in 1977^ 

and subject to a Second Further Notice on J ine 25, 1980"^ has 

provided a vehicle for Commission interest and action. In 

the course of this rulemaking, FCC Form 395 was modified to 

4 

clarify data submitted on minority and female employment.. 

The underlying purpose of the FCC s equal employment 
opportunity (EEO) policies and reporting requirements is to 

__V_ — 

^See,, for example. Nondiscrimination in Employment 
Practices of Broadcast Licensees , 13 FCC 2d 766 ( 1968 ) ; 
Nondiscr iminaL ion ^" the Empl oyment Policies a nd Practices 
'UT"'BTQadcase^r ceTrsees7 WTCC 2d ^Xb uy /^) . 

^Petitions fo r Rulemaking to Amend FCC Form 395 and 
Inst r uctions , 66 FCC .2d 955(1977). 

"^45 Fed. Reg. 42729. 

^ Amendment of Broadcast Equal Employment Opportunity 
Rules' and FCC Form 395, First Report and'Order , 70 FCC 2d 
' 1466(1979^ . ■ ' 

f . 

-1- 
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promote the employment of females and minorities in 
broadcasting, thus stimulating heterogeneity and diversity 



withi^n the industry. Indeed, in a recent Policy Statement, 
the Commission stated: 

••The Commission has traditionally^ considered the 
' onder-representation of minority points of view 
over the airwaves as detrimental to minorities and 
the general public. Accordingly, we have taken 
steps to enhance the ownership and participation 
of minorities in the media, with the intent of 
thereby increasing diversity . . . . To ensure 
the programming reflects and is responsive to 
minorities* tastes and viewpoints, the Commission 
has promulgated equa^ employment opportunity • 
regulations . . . . " 

Action for Children's Television is a national advocac^^ 
organization working to encourage diversity in children's 
programming and to eliminate commercial abuses in cl?ildren's 
television. ACT joins the Commission in strongly supporting 
diversity in ownership, control and employment practices of 
broadcast stations. ACT acknowledges that there is no 
•guarantee that diversity in these aieas will result in 
diversity in television programming or in the images of 
minorities and women televised to children. However, 
without diversity and heterogeneity among television 
station employees and decision makers, v/e contend that the 
potential for diversity in programming is significantly less 
likely. 



^"Commission Policy Regarding the Announcement of 
Minority Ownership in Broadcasting," cffcc. date December 
13, 1902, •^B Fed. Reg^ 5943 (Fob. 9, 1983). 
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ACT is now seeking to file additional comments in this 
proceeding under 47 CFR 1.415(d) 'in orcJer to place before 
the Commission new facts which demonstrate the need for 
further modifications in* the Commission's EEO reporting 
rules, and specifically in the FCC's Annual Employment . Ropo rt 
Form 395, and which are thus important and relevant to the 
Commi ss ion ' s deliberations and. decision, 
II. Argumen t ^, 

A. The Petition for Authorization to 
File Additional Comments. 

This petition for authorization to file additional 

comments, pursuant to 47 CFR 1.415(d), in the Matter of 

Amendment of Broadcast Equal Employment Opportunity Rules 

and FCC Form 395, Docket No. 21474, is based on new facts 

essential to the deliberations of the FCC in this 

proceeding. The standard by which this petition should be 

judged is analogous to that for a petition for 

reconsideration under ?7 CFR 1.429. Among ether things, 47 

CFR 1.429(b) provides that a petition for reconsideration 

which I'elies on facts not previously presented to the 

Commission will bo granted only when: 

"(1) The facts relied 6n relate to events which 
luwo occurred or circumstances which have cheincjed 
since tlie le»st opportunity to present them to the 
Comm I ss i on ? 

(2) The facts relied on wore unknown to 
• petitioner until after his last opportunity to 
present them to the Commission, and he could not 
through the exercise of ordinary diligence have \ 
learned of the facts c4n question prior to such ' 

N 
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Opportunity; or 

(3) The Commission determines that 
consideration of the facts relied on is required 
in the public interest." (47 CFR 1.429(b) ) 

ThQ last period for public comment In the instant 
rulemaking as well as actions. of the Commission and judicial 
decisions relating to equal employment opportunities all 
occurred at various times when broadcast licensees with 50 
or more employees submitted detailed employment data every 
throe years vyhon seeking renewal of their br-^adcast 
licenses. In August, 1981, Congress extended the television 
licensure period to five years by amending '.he 
Communications Act of 1934.^ Therefore, the FCC now receives 
detailed employment data-from television broadcast licensees 
only'^at five year ii\tervals. 

The new law rela\ing to the broadcast license renewal 
term was passed well after the date on which comments in the 
instant rulemaking could be submitted. Petitioner could 
therefore not have known about or commented on the impact of 
^^the five year television license term on EEO reporting 
requirements during the previous period for comment and 

reply. « 

U. Rationale Cor Amending Broadcast EEO Rules and 
' V FCC Form 395 In Light of ChatujeO Circumstances. 



M7 use s. 307(d) r P.L. 97-35. 
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The FCC fu'ii; Cor many years supported the reporting of 

equal employment opportunity data and information. Thus, 

broadcast licensees with more than five employees must 

submit annual employment reports to the Commission (FCC- Form 

395).^ These data are aggregated and published by the 

Commission. In addition, at the time of license renewal, 

renewal applicants with 50 or more employees must submit 

detailed eniployment data regarding sex and race or ethnic 

8 

group, broken down by job titles. 

There are, however, three problems associated with the 
FCC s current equal employment opportunities reimporting 
schema which are exacerbated by the recent extension of the 
television license renewal term: \ 

1. data related to job functions submitted \ 
on FCC Form 395 are not described in a 
meaningf ul v/ay ; 

2. detailed employment data are submitted at 
the time of li cense renewal only by those 
stations with 50 or more employees; and 

3. detailed data submitted by some li-cense renewal 
appl icants (see above ) are not available from 
the FCC in an aggjrega ted and^Usable f o rmat . 



^ Nondiscrimi n a tion/Prog ram , 60 FCC 2d 226, supra ; First 

Report'and Order , 70 FCC 2d 14^6, supra ; 47 CFR 73.2080 and 
47 CFR 73 . 3500. 

^ Fit;st Report and Order , supr a at 1467. 

... - . - ^ I 
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In light ol the newly extended license term for 
television broadcasters, this reporting schema clearly 
requires modification and amertdment. Broadcast stations 
submitting annual "395" data now group job titles into nine 
more general categories.^ These data would be much more 
useful to the Commission and the public if they were simply 
submitted as job titles. Such a modification in FCC Form 
395 would not require any additional data collection by the 
licensees . 

Moreover, the utility of submitting detailed 
employment data only every five years is highly 
questionable. In a high job mobility industry :such as 
broadcasting, the timeliness of the information submitted to 
the Commission becomes especially critical. Petitioner 
maintains that the extension of the television license 
period from three years to five years has had an adverse and 
deleterious impact on the availability, comparability, 
timeliness and utility of the detailed employment data 
submitted with broadcast renewal applications. Such data 
should be submitted annually. 



^"Officials and managers; professionals; technicians; 
sales; office and clerical; craftsmen; operatives; laborer 
and service workers," FCC Form 395, as amended. 
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The artlculiited purpose and public policy behind the 
submission og employment data by broadcast licensees is that 
discriminatory employment practices are incompatible with 
the operation ot broadcast stations in the public 



action and judicial decision, and remains valid after 
gigteen years. Detailed employment data are thus required 
to be submitted to the Commission as evidence ot a 
licensee's commitment to equal employment opportunities and 
to the public interest. The public interest cannot be 
served, however, by outdated information. Nor is this 
situation remediated by the annual submission ot information 
on FFC Form 395, since the Form 395 data are significantly 
less detailed and informative than those submitted at the 
time of license renewal . 

Commission policy, judicial decisions, and the public 
interest demand that broadcast licensees promote and provide 
equal opportunity in employment practices. Reporting on 
such practices should not be viewed as an additional or 
onerous burden, but rat'ier as a mechanism to provide 
necessary accountability. 



^^ Nondiscrimination in Kmploynent Practices , 13 FCC 2d 
766, supra . 
5(1969). 



interest. 
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This policy has been supported by Commission 
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The Coinmlsslon't; policies relating to equal employment 
opportunities in broadcastincj are not open to challenge. It 
is anomalous, therefore, for broadcast licensees to object 
to or oppose being held accountable for their compliance 
with these policies. Broadcasting frequencies constitute a 
"scarce resource," and accordingly, broadcast licensees are 
required to operate in the public interest . Reporting 
requirements that inform the Commission, the industry and 
the public about the ways in which broadcast licensees are 
meeting their public interest obligations must be maintained 
and extended when necessary. 

At the same time, the Commission has a responsibility 
to collect, aggregate and make accessible to the public the 
detailed employment information submitted by the broadcast 
licensees. The public interest cannot be adequately served 
if important public information is buried in the 
Commission's files. 
Ill . Recommendations 

In order to carry out the Commission's longstanding 
commitment to equal employment opportunities for women and 
minorities in the television broadcasting industry, and in 
light of the recent amendment extending the duration of the 
broadcast license, ACT believes it is essential to modify 
the FCC's employment reporting requirements. ACT's proposed 



^^ Red Lion Broadcasting Co., Inc., v. FCC , 395 U.S. 
367, 376, fn. 5(1969). 
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mod l£lct\tlon;i, Jiol £oit.h below, would provide currenL and 
detailed informotlon on licenseos' employment practices to 
tlie Commission and the public, thereby promoting Commission 
policy and servincj the public interest. At the same time, 
the proposed changes would not impof^e a significant burden 
on broadcast licenseea or ronev/al applicants. ACT therefore 
recommends : 

1. that FCC Form 395 be modified to require data 
regarding sex and race or ethnic group on all job 
titles, identical to that now required of license 
renewal applicants with 50 or more employees; 

2. that all television licensees be required' to 
submit such specific information annually on FCC 

- Form 395; 

3. that the Commission aggregate and publish such 
data annually and in a timely manner. 

Only with current and detailed data, submitted to the 
Commission and accessible to the public and to the 
industry, can licensees fulfill their obligation to operate 
in the public interest, and can the Commission, the industry 
and the publ-ic have available the necessary informa t ion to 
assess broadcasters' employment practices and compliance 
with law, regulation and public policy. 
IV. Conclus ion 

The recent changes in 'broadcast license terms 
significantly affect 'the timeliness and utility of 
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employmunt chit.i uubmlttLv) by broadens t licensees both on FCC 
Form 395 and as part of their license renewal applications. 
The impact of these changes: (1) has not been presented to 
the Commission in this proceeding; (2) warrants 
consideration by the Commission in its deliberations in this 
pro':joed ing ; and (3) is legally sufficient to support 
authorization to file additional comments under 47 CFR 
1.415(d). 

ACT strongly urges the acceptance of its 
recommendations as a further expression of the Commission's 
commitment to equal employment opportunity, to diversity in 
broadcasting, to public accountability, and to the public 
interest. 



Respectfully submitted * 
ACTION FOR CHILDREN'S ^ 

TELEVISION 
46 Austin Street 
Newtonv ille , - Massachusetts 
(617) 527-7870 

By its attorneys, 
GITLIN, EMMER, KAPLAN 
& BOHN 



Honora Kaplan, Esq- 
160 Milk Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02109 
(617) 451-1380 



Datet March 15, ,1983 
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Mr. Swi^T. Peggy, thank you very much. You always come with 
proposed HolutiotiH to your criticisms,^ which makes you virtually 
unique before thie CQmmittee. 

Mr. Rushnell. 

STATEMENT OF SQUIRE D. RUSHNELL 
Mr. Rushnell. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee. 
Good morning. 

Once again, my name is Squire D. Rushnell. I am vice president 
of long range planning and children's television for ABC entertain- 
ment. 

After some brief introductory remarks I intend, with your per- 
mission, to illustrate a number of important developments in chil- 
dren's television programing by showing a short videotape pre- 
pared especially for this hearing. 

As a broadcaster, ABC believes it has a special responsibility to 
provide programing for children. This responsibility, which ABC 
willingly accepts and constantly strives to ,Tieet, is part of ABC's 
overall commitment to serve all important elements of the viewing 
public. 

At the same time, we do not believe that this responsibility can- 
nor should be defined by governmental standards that attempt to 
mandate either the amount or the type of ciuldrsu's programing. 
Rather, this responsibility should be exercised by individual broad- 
casters based on their own editorial and creative judgments. Only 
in this manner can children's programing be said to be truly re- 
sponsive to audience and marketplace needs. 

ABC's on-going commitment to children is reflected in our effort 
to present a balanced schedule of entertaining, enriching, and in- 
structional programing for young people. Beginning more than a 
decade ago with our sponsorship of national children's television 
conference for teachers, parents, and broadcasters, ABC has fos- 
tered what we call a positive evolution in children's television. 

By this I mean that with the guidance of educators and child de- 
velopment specialists, we have brought about positive changes.in 
the content of children's programing. 

Such highly-acclaimed series of ABC Schoolhouse Rock and the 
ABC Afterschool Specials, both on the air for 10 seasons now, have 
been developed out of this special commitment. So, too, have a 
number of short informational features which are interspersed 
throughout ABC's Saturday morning children's program schedule. 

To many adults, thqse aspects of the positive evolution in chil- 
dren's programing on ABC may have gone unnoticed, simply be- 
cause they have not had or taken the time to view weekend morn- 
ing programs with their children. 

Just in case that includes anyone here today, I have prepared 
the following videotape which highlights the positive evolution in 
children's programing at ABC and describes the ABC Afterschool 
Specials and the ABC Weekend Specials. 
^ [Videotape presentation.] 

In so brief a period as we have today, it is difficult to describe 
the full range of ABC's commitment to children's programing 
which would include among several others such prime time spe- 
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cialH 08 thiH HoaHon'n 2-hour adaptation of Kenneth Grahame s class 
book, 'The Wind in the Willows." 

I thank you for affording ine this opportunity to share with you 
some of the ways ABC exercises its responsibility to children. 

Mr, Swift. Thank you very much, Mr. Rushnell. 

If Mr. Fritts would be good enough, we would like to accommo- 
date the schedule of one of our members and permit him to take 2 
or 3 minutes to ask a couple of quetions now before he has to rush 
to another meeting. 

Mr. Gore. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I appreciate the cour- 
tesy of my colleagues in letting me go out of order in this fashion. 
We have the nuclear arms control debate on the floor now, and I 
have another engagement that I am going to have to go to. I just 
wanted to make a couple of brief comments. 

First of all, I wanted to express my appreciation to Peggy Char- 
ren, and the appreciation that I think is felt by millions of Ameri- 
cans, particularly American parents, for your single-minded dedica- 
tion to this important cause. I don't know what we would do with- 
out you. Really it is terrific work that you do, and I am honored to 
be abkc* to work with you from time to trme. We really appreciate it 
a great deal. ^ , , 

I would like to thank Mr. LeVar Burton for his comments and 
apologize to him and the others for not being able to be here and 
hear all of, what you said. I would like to note that Kellogg is the 
sponsor of your Reading Rainbow" and compliment them.. They 
are important corporate citizens of Tennessee, and we appreciate 
their commitment to this kind of programing and we hope that 
others will follow. , , t 

I would just like to note briefly for the record that I am im- 
pressed by this presentation, but I wonder how many of those spots 
are on Saturday morning, and how many of them are on other 
d ay s 

Mr. Rushnell. The majority of children's programing on ABC is 
on Saturday mor^iing, weekend mornings, and the ABC "After- 
school Specials" are, of course, in the afternoons, approximately 
twice monthly throughout the school season. 

Mr. Gore. Have they declined, the number of Afterschool bpe- 
cials"? 

Mr. Rushnell. No. 

Mr. Gore. They have not. j xu 

Mr. Rushnell. They have been on the air for a decade, and they 
have remained constant over the last eight seasons. 

Mr. Gore. With the exception of the Afterschool Specials, and 
the little clip from "Good Morning America," did any of the other 
programs air on any time other than Saturday morning? 

Mr. Rushnell. No. The ABC "Weekend Specials," quahty drama 
for children, is every Saturday. 

Mr. GorK. All of the little spots and so forth, which were very^ 
well done, all of those are on Saturday morning, and only 9 percent 
of the children's watching time is on Saturday morning. What 
about the other 91 percent? . j ^ 

Mr. Rushnell. As I mentioned in my closing remarks, I ran out 
of time. I didn't get to prime ttime, which is an area where we have 
expanded our commitment to children's television. The Wind in the 



WillowH iH a major undcM'taking, a very Gxpensive, two-hour drama- 
tization of the children'H chisHic Wind in the Willows. 

This year we have an adaptation of a two-hour film in prime 
time called Rock Odyasey, which is a modern day fantasia, if you 
will. We have a film based on a Peter Dickinson book, The Flight 
of the Dragons. I don't need to tell you that a two-hour presenta- 
tion like Wind in the Willows can reach vastly greater numbers of 
children than a month of sunday. 

Mr. Gore. Again, I appreciate my colleagues' forbearance for let- 
ting me speak out of order. I apologize to those witnesses with 
whora I will not have an opportunity to have an interchange. 

I would just like to close by underscoring my concern about this. 
Most of what children watch are reruns of adult series, that is 
mostly what they watch. 

1 was talking with the NAB and expressing some concern that 
one of the local stations here in Washington ran this film— Did you 
check on that? 

Mr. Fritts. I did indeed.- 

Mr. GoRK. Did it run? 

Mr. Fritts. The film was '*Born Innocent" that you and I talked 
about last week. We did check on it and it ran January 27 at 4 
o'clock on channel 7 here in Washington. It was an edited version. 
The scene that was in question had been edited out of that movie. 
It apparently was a substitute movie because the program schedule 
which shows January 27 says that there was a different movie 
scheduled for 4 o'clock that afternoon. 

Mr. Gore. This, Mr. Chairman, was "Born Innocent," a movie 
with the broomstick rape that figured prominently in the trial in 
Florida, and it was shown at 4 o'clock in the afternoon as sort of an 
afterschool special. I really think that kind of lapse in judgment is 
all too common. Maybe that is an extreme example, but we have 
just got to do better. 

I think the chairman has pointed out some structural problems 
that are going to have to be addressed, rather than us just saying, , 
Please, care more, because I know you all care. We have got to deal 
with these structural problems, too. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Swift. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Fritts. 

STATEMENT OF EDWARD O. FRITTS 
Mr. Fritts. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and good afternoon. 
The membership of the National Association of Broadcasters in- 
cludes 693 local television stations and the 3 television networks. 
Certainly we appreciate the opportunity to represent those televi- 
sion broadcasters here today. 

I share with you a concern for the youth of our country. My wite 
and I are fortunate enough to have three young children who 
themselves are products of this electronic age with all of its gadget- 
ry and electronic wizardry, including cable television subscriptions 
for over 20 years. Our oldest daughter, now home from college on 
spring break, is here with us today. 
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I will bo tho llrHt to admit that being a paront today in not oaHy, 
but it probably never luw been. Like myHelf, inoHt broadcanterH 
today are also parents who share the Hume concern about their 
children and youth that you and I share. 

These are the people who own, operate, and nrogram local televi- 
sion stations across this great land, and they naye a genuine con- 
cern for our youth and the roles that they play in the future in 
their respective communities. It is from that perspective that the 
local television stations approach their task of servmg not only the 
needs and interests of the children, but of the general populace as 
well 

Jiist as these broadcasters set aside time periods for worthwhile 
endeavors such as Black History Month, the American Heart 
Month, Red Cross Month, Children's Book Week, we are extremely 
pleased to participate in the National Children and Television 
Week and to use this opportunity to impress upon you that broad- 
casters have not forgotten the needs ana interests of today's youth. 

Broadcasters have a long-standing commitment to children and 
television. Broadcasters historically have recognized that children 
constitute a special segment of their viewing audience and individ- 
ually pursue special paths to help assure the appropriateness of 
programs and activities directed to our children. 

We at NAB have tried to provide opportunities for local broad- 
casters to exchange ideas, to meet the issues head-on through our 
children's programing conference, the first of which was held here 
in Washington back in 1975. Our children's programing resource 
book serves as a guide to products availability, public service proj- 
ects, an idea bank of community outreach projects, awards pro- 
grams, reading programs, a list of concerned activist groups, as 
well as FCC guidelines. , , . , t -n 

We also have a blue ribbon children's committee, which 1 will 
mention in more detail later. We continue to work with groups 
such as the National Association of States Boards of Education, 
local State boards, the National Council for Children & Television, 
and the American Council for Better Broadcasts. 

The Television Information Office, an arm of NAB, provides a va- 
riety of services, including a teacher's guide for television which 
has been distributed since 1967. Today, tens of thousands of teach- 
ers and educators are using this publication to encourage the chil- 
dren to watch such specifically selected programs of educational 
value as 'Tame," "The Changing Family,'^ 'The Wrong Way Kid, 
**The Edisbn-Adventure;'*-"The Secret World of Og, ' and-the Na- 
tional Student/Parent Mock Election for 1984," which in 1982 
nearly a quarter of a million people participated in. 

In January, we advised our member stations of the joint resolu- 
tion signed by the President regarding National Children and Tele- 
vision Week. Many of those stations have responded to share some 
of their current projects that they have underway for this special 
week. I would like to mention for you just a few. 

The station we just mentioned a few moments ago, WJLA Chan- 
nel 7 here in Washington, aired a 1-hour prime time special this 
past Monday night entitled ^'Kids Talk Back." I might mention 
that they bumpwl an hour of prime time from ABC just prior to 
the Monday night football game to do that. Today, this, afternoon. 
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tlH7 will air an AlU! Art<»rsi'ho<)l Special, "llav(^ You Kvor Heon 
AHhaiMoil of Your I'arontH?" Tomorrow, IVkkY ('l^^u'ron will bo tlio 
guoHt on thoir **A,M. WnHhinKton" program. 

From H(Nilll(*, Wanh., Station KOMO, HtartiuK thin wook, 
launchod an on^'oing Horios of Hpocial roportw in inorninK and eve- 
ning newH called "SuperkidH/' The r(?portH profile kidH who an> 
tnaking a positive impact on their community. A Hpecial ''KidH* 
world NorthwoHt," reported and anchored by children, will air 
March HI in the afternoon with a Sunday re|)eat. AIho, daily topicH 
ibr discuasion during the week on their live morning talk show and 
a new series of FSA'h which will give idoan on how young people 
can earn extra dollarn during the Hummer monthH. 

From WPCQ in Charlotte, N.C, producing a Heriea called 
''Minute Mores/' I minute vignettes that cover such areas as: 
safety tips for students coming homo from school to an empty 
house; juvenile court and how it works; and the new restitution 
program where a iuvenile offender does lawn work and house 
maintenance with the money going to repay property damage. 

From Little Rock, Ark., KATV will feature the general manager 
and four school editors discussing children's programing, what 
those kids would like to see on television. On their *Ajood Morning, 
Arkansas" program, producing special promos using their news 

Eersonalities, inviting parents to watch with their children and 
ecome discriminating viewers. 

These are but a few examples of programs which are being of- 
fered this week as a special salute to National Children and Televi- 
sion Week. 

I might mention that on a continuing basis, just to give you one 
sample of what goes on not only this week but year around, what 
station WSOC in Charlotte, N.C., is doing. On a regular daily basis, 
they have a program called "Kidsworld. ' The program is a syndi- 
cated magazine show, with local hosts in segments. They have a 
youth advisory council which advises the station on children's in- 
terest. 

They are producing a program, which I think is particularly im- 
portant called "Carolina's Child." It is a weekly news feature show- 
ing the children who are available for adoption. With that pro- 
gram, they have succeeded in placing 75 percent of the children of- 
fered for adoption on that program. 

They have a TV news game, and a teacher's guide available to 
all schools in the area produced weekly by the station. They have 
Explorer Scouts, a troop of 40 to 50 youngsters trained by station 
volunteers on the business of broadcast business management and 
programing. 

Then they have television for teachers. Instructional sessions for 
area teachers on how to best use television in their classrooms. 

That is one station out of 693. That is the weekly program fare 
on WSOC in Charlotte. I dare say that it is not an atypical station 
in today's climate. Children's television programing is much more 
than the number of children's program hours. 

The real picture of children's television is far richer, substantial- 
ly more creative and more diverse than any quantitative study can 
point to. Many stations devote substantial resources to the produc- 
tion of entertaining programs which also reinforce educational 
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What of Kovernment involvoniunt? It soimuh thtit apparently nei- 
ther stations nor ^ovcTanuMit controls the viewing habits of the 
child or adult television andi(Wices. Ikoadcasters nuinot be expect- 
ed to assume the role of surrogate parents, or as the Washington 
Post so aptly described it, a ^'National Nanny/' and ignore the ni- 
terests of the majority of viewers who are not children. 

There are some things j^'overnment neither can nor should at- 
tempt in a free society. However well-intentioned government regu- 
lation and intervention may be, there is a danger that it may 
create more problems than it solves by taking over individual re- 
sponsibilities, and limiting freedom that citizens normally control 
for themselves. , , , • . 

I mentioned earlier our blue ribbon children s television commit- 
tee, currently chaired by Crawford Rice, executive vice president, 
Gaylord Broadcasting Co., Dallas, Tex., and which includes repre- 
sentatives of all three networks, as well as stations from markets 
large and small across the country. In addition. Dr. Karen Haten- 
berger, who was the first director of the FCC s Children s Task 
Force is acting as a special advisor to that committee. 

Meeting just 2 days ago here in Washington, the committee dis- 
cussed the various aspects of children's children and is going to 
gather additional information from licensees concerning individual 
program offerings for children in the various markets, and is serv- 
ing as a clearinghouse of ideas and programs which better serve 
the needs and interests of our children. 

Certainly, Mr. Chairman, where children and television are con- 
cerned, the involvement of parents and other significant adults is 
absolutely essential. The problem must be shared by all broadcast- 
ers, regulatory authorities, schools and parents who together guide 
and help children to use television responsibly. . • 

Again we appreciate the opportunity to participate in National 
Children and Television Week, and certainly we point with pride to 
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public service projects, an idea bank of community outreach projects, awards 
programs, readtfig programs, a listing of concerned activist groups as well as 
FCC guidelines. 

We also have a Children's Comir.ittee which I'll mention in more detail 
later. We have also continued to work with groups such as the National 
Association of the State Boards of Education, local state boards, the National 
Council for Children and Television and the American Council for Better Broadcasts. 

The Television Information Office provides public servicfe announcements 
for stations,. up-to-date fact sheet material on everything from reviews of books 
on children's issues to analysis of various relevant research currently in the 
field. 

The "Teacher's Guide to Television" distributed by TIO has been in 
existence since ^J67. Today, tens of thousands of teachers and educators are 
using this publication to encourage children to watch such specially selected 
programs of educational value as "Fame". "The Changing Family", "The Wrong Way 
Kid", "The Edison Adventure", "The Secret World of Og" and the "National 
Student/Parent Mock Election for '84" (in '82, nearly a quarter mil lion 
participated). 

I mentioned earlier broadcasters' historic commitment to its young 
viewers. Sjmehov/ when projects such as Teacher's Guides, various reading programs, 
parent participation workshops and the like a«-e provided by broadcasters, they 
are seen by some to be self-serving, to get children to watch more, when in fact- • 
we have been encouraging selective viewing. 
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Just three years d<jo. the NAB conducted a comprehensive survey designed 
to (a) gather Information on children's television programming from commercial 
and public television stations, and (b) describe the quantity and quality ,of 
that programming. 

The study attempted to survey all commercial and public television 
stations in the United States. Both commercial and public television stations 
were included in the NAB survey because they share the responsibility for 
providing child'^en's television programs and, in reality, compliment each 
other's efforts in a. fashion which has enhanced childr*^- .. television prograiiming 
service. To do otherwise would deny the reality of children's programming 
service as it exists in the marketplace today. 

I'd like to share just a portion of this material with you since I believe 
it to be quite relevant to our discussion today. 

The 727 stations which responced to our survey broadcast an average of 
15.09 hours of children's television programming during the week. 

In terms of program type. 41 percent of the children's programming 
broadcast was either educational or instructional. (Educational programming, 
including information and instructional, by cotmercial stations represented 
37.2 percent of overall commercial children's programming.) Similarly, 45 percent 
of the children's programming was classified as entertainment. Informational 
programming accounted for nearly 13 percent of the total. Less than one percent 
fell into what .we call "other" classification. 
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Programming designed for pre-school children accounted for 40 percent 
of the children's programming broadcast by the responding stations. On an 
overall basis, 62 percent of all children's programs are broadcast on weekdays. 

NAB also prepared charts indicating when children's prograraning is 
available in each television market. The charts were a particularly useful 
method of analysis because they indicated the real choices available to 
children as well as the true marketplace supply of programs during the composite 
week. 

The charts revealed that in many markets, children's programs are aired 
throughout the day with heavier concentrations before and after weekday school 
periods and on the weekends. They alio demonstrated that stations in many 
markets, particularly those in the top 50 which serve a large majority 
American children, provide children's programs throughout the broadcast 

We did not have the opportunity because of the time constraints to 
redo this particular type of research, but what we did do — (early last year) -- 
as a spot check, was to revisit by phone with a random sample of 20 of the 
above-mentioned stations and ask them to compare their current schedule with 
that of the earlier data. What we found was that overall the 20 stations showed 
a gain of 18H hours of children's programming. 

Earlier this year, we sent a letter to our member stations, alerting 
them to the Joint Resolution signed by the President regarding National Children 
and Television Week. Many have responded to us to share some of their current 
-projects for this week and I will just mention a few. 
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1. HJI.A - Washington, DC 

Aired a one-hour prime time special this past Monday (March 14) 
"Kids Talk Back", Today, they will air an ABC Afterschool Special, "Have You 
Ever Been Ashamed of Your Parents?" and tomorrow (March 17), Peggy Charren will 
be the guest on their "A,M, Washington" program. 

2. KOMO - Seattle, Washington 

Starting this week, launched an on-going series of special reports 

. In morning and evening news called "Superklds". "The reports profile kids who 

♦ 

are making a positive Impact on their community. 

A special "Kidsworld Northwest", reported and anchored by children, 
will air March 16 In the afternoon with a Sunday repeat. ^ 

Also, dally topics for discussion during the week on their live 
morning talk show and a new series of PSA's which will give ideas on how young 
people can earn extra dollars during the sumner months. 

3. WPCQ - Charlotte, North Carolina 

Producing new "Minute Mores" - one minute vignettes that cover such 
areas as: safety tips for students coming home from school to an empty house; 
Juvenile Court and how it works; and the new Restitution Program where a 
Juvenile offender does lawn work and house maintenance with the money going to 
repay property damage. 

\ .. ■ 
\ 



\ 
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4. WSPA - Spflrtanburg, South Carolina 

Planning special segrxjnts of "Carolina Noon" with parents and 
children, special esmphasis on their regular award-winning "Kidsizzle" programs 
and a new Saturday morning program, "Horizons". 

5. KATV - Little Rock, Arkansas 

Will feature the General Manager and four school editors discussing 
children's programming (what those kids would like to see on TV, etc) on their 
"Good Morning, Arkansas" program. Producing special promos using their news 
personalities, inviting parents to watch with their children and become dis- 
criminating viewers, 

6, WTVG - Toledo, Ohio 

Featuring special segments on how to watch TV and on other activities 
families can do together on the weekly program "Uncle Ben" (now in its 20th year). 

7, WLYH-TV - Lancastery^Lebanon, Pennsylvania 

Planning five special one-half hours for the week airing 9:30 - 
10:00 a.m. (They will produce two, and their three sister stations, all a part 
of Gateway Cormunications, will each provide a half hour — a prime example, 
incidentally, of group programming dynamics.) 

Furthemwre, children's television prograrmiing is much more than the 
nunter of children's program hours. The real picture of children's TV is far 
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richer, subs tiint l.i I )y iiH)rL' cr«j»it1ve and much more diverse than any quantitative 
study can paint. Admittedly, this more accurate picture necessarily invites 
reference to qualitative measures. Yet, we cannot ignore the fact that the 
quality of children's programing has improved dramatically in recent years. 

Kiny cLdtinns devote substantial resources to the production of enter- 
taining programs which also teach children usable skills. And other stations 
feature children on special children's editorial shows. Numerous local stations 
have established cormunity and professional advisory panels consisting of child 
development specialists, educators and other social scientists to work with the 
stations on translating children's issues and concerns into entertaining programs 
for children. In some cases, children themselves produce the programs. 

In short, stations provide a wide array of services specifically 
designed for children. Broadcaster response to the needs of children has been, 
quite simply, far more thoughtful and imaginative than some have given them 
credit for. 

"Why aren't there more programs for children?" * This classic question 
dramatizes the unfortunate lack of critic's awareness of the true content of 
broadcast schedules and of children's viewing patterns. There are, of course, 
many programs appropriate for children but not all of them are intended for 
children excl usively or even principally. 

The question.of what constitutes "good" inevitably must bog down In a 
host of indi,vidual criteria and judgments. Very little of television's output 
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my please onu fiiiiiDy while! nnothei' wHl have difficulty In choosing among so 
many available programs — and both will be right. 

Historian Henry Adams' wry observation is appropriate. "Each of us 
carries with him his own inch-rule of taste which he applies triumphantly 
wherever he goes." 

I' vepOrposely kept clear of the enormous contributions made by the 
networks to children's programs as I am certain they either will', or have made, 
their own case. 

Through all of this, I cannot help but somehow apply Mr. Justice Potter 
Stewart's well-known criterion for defining obscenity. "Our critics may not 
know how much enough is but they certainly do not hesitate to state that they 
know what not enough is when they see it." 

Viewed in total, there is a considerable and growing body of program 
material from which youngsters and concerned parents can choose. The critic 
who castigates television for not having more good programs may actually be 
asking. why irwre television programs don't conform to his particular idea of what 
is suitable for children and to the demands of his or her schedule. 

To this, broadcasters respond that for the viewer who takes the trouble 
to keep himself^ informed and to plan viewing, there are most certainly many 
worthwhile programs available for the choosing. Moreover, the evident range of 
public tastes cannot be served by conforming to any one standard. 
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And what of thu (juustion of agu-speclfic programs? Former FCC Corimls- 
sioner Abbott Washburn notes that distinguishing a program as instructional and 
categorizing it as an age-specific program designed for children does not insure 
that such a program is better than an entertainment program designed for family 
viewing. 

He says, and I quote. "The series. The Wal tons and Little House on the 
Prairie are basically entertainment programs for the whole family. Nevertheless, 
they teach millions of children each week fundamental truths about human 
relations and the essential character of the African people. My cwn experience 
with TV and children, based on watching and discussing thousands of hours with 
our daughter and her friends from 1967 to the present, is that there is a vast 
amount of programing now available 'from which children can learn. It is _ a 
question of selection rather than scarcity." 

And what of government involvement? It seems apparent to all that neither 
stations nor government controls the viewing habits of child or adult television 
audiences. Broadcasters cannot be expected to assume the role of surrogate 
parents (or. as "The Washington Post" so aptly described it. a "National Nanny") 
and ignore the interests of the majority of viewers who are not children. 

There are some things government neither can nor should attempt in a 
free society. However well-intentioned government regulation and intervention 
may be. there'is a danger that it may create more problems than it solves by 
Uking over Individual responsibilities ... and limiting freedom ... that citizens 
normally control for themselves. 
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I nH»fitlt)FUMl f»,u'lh.'r our' Cti I UirX'fi' 'j Tohjvlslon Coiiiini tt(!(». currently 
chdlred by Crawford Kice, Executive Vice PresUlLMit, Gaylord Broadcantlng Co,, 
Dallds, ToX(i5, and which aUo Include:; roprosontatlves of all thrtie networks 
as wt?ll ds stations from nwrkots largo and small across the country. In addition, 
Dr. Karen Hartenborger, who was the first director of the FCC's Children's Task 
Force is acting as a special advisor to that committee. 

Meeting just two days ago here in Washington, the coninltteo discussed 
the various asp.ects of children's television and is going to gather additional 
information from licensees concerning individual program offerings for children 
in the various markets. 

As mentioned earlier, in addition to programming, licensees provide a 
variety of services for the child viewer in their individual markets through 
community action groups. We plan to obtain this information as well and share 
both the program offerings and the outreach projects with our members through 
the establishment of a clearinghouse. 

Many people are unaware of the variety of progrums available throughout 
the country that meet the needs and interests of children. We plan, therefore, 
to develop a nationwide outreach program, working with licensees, producers, 
educators, child psychologists and other experts to facilitate the on-going 
learning process in which we all share. 

Certainly, Mr. Chairman, where children and television are concerned, 
the involvement of parents and other significant adults is absolutely essential. 
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The problem must Uv '.h.w.Ml by ..1) bro.)»lc.istor^. . HMjuiaory .uthoritlns. schools 
.,nd pareMUs who together yuide and help childr^'n to use tolovislon responsibly. 

W.\U Kelly. riMjrettdbly gone from the comic snuio. tnnk .i very practical 
"How-To" perspective Of the subject of children and television in his !^ Mmer 
for Parents, TV. D1vis ipn> He said: 

"There are a few things to practice not doing. 

"Do not be afraid of your TV set. These things are probably here to stay. 
"Do not wind your child up and set him to watch TV unguided. 
"Do not wind the TV set up and set it to watch your child. 
"A machine is a bad sole, companion. It needs help, 
"You can help it. Love your child." 

This seems like a positive note on which to pause in talking about this 
subject that really has no end. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

m 
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Mr, Hwin\ Thank yovi vory much to all of tlio panol inoinl)orri. 

I will iTcoKnizo Mr. Kinaklo. 

Mr. RiNALDO. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would alHo like to thank all ol' tho niombo^^H of tho panol for 
thoir very onli^jhtoning and intororiting totttimony. 

I would liko to awk LoVar Burton. Thero has boon a lot of talk 
about things that tho notworks can do in this area. Mow do wo got 
othor mombors of the creative and artistic community to devote 
themselves, like you have so superbly done, to putting more energy 
into quality programing for children. 

Mr. BuKTON. Most of my friends are involved in Reading Rain- 
bow in one way or another. It seems as though when you approach 
professionals, in the entertainment comnriunity with something of 
quality, as you are more likely to be able to achieve in public tele- 
vision, they are either willing to donate their services or take a tre- 
mendous cut in salary just in order to be a part of something that 
we all consider important work. 

The only way to entice that same kind of commitment to take 
place in the commercial marketplace is to, I believe, encourage net- 
work programers to produce more quality programing for children 
in the hopes of drawing in again that kind of name talent. 

Mr. RiNALDO. Thank you very much. 

I also want to take this opportunity to commend Mr. Schneider. 
His testimony was very interested and I am referring particularly ^ 
to Nickelodeon and the work that you have done in cable. I am in- 
terested in the possibility of increased choices in children's pro- 
graming through the growth of cable television. 

Cable, as you know, serves a large part of my own State of New 
Jersey. I am curious as to whether or not you have any statistics 
that would indicate how large a child audience is presently served 
by cable and how much this has increased over the past years? 

Mr. Schneider. In your State, the State of New Jersey, to be spe- 
cific, as of the turn of the year there were 498,000 cable homes re- 
ceiving Nickelodeon. Within that half-million homes, obvious at dif- 
ferent day parts and different age groups, and so on, the audiences 
vary. 

By and large, the preschool children for whom we broadcast from 
the period of 8 in the morning until 3 in the afternoon, they seem 
to be the largest consumers of our services. 

At this point, the cable industry and the research establishment 
have not found an effective, efficient, and accurate way to measure 
the audience because it is so diversified, and the cable industry has 
not stabilized itself into a sufficiently common format. 

For example, there are mdny 12-channel systems, 22-channel sys- 
tems, 32-channel systems, and 54-channel, and indeed 108-channel 
systems. The research methodology is now being worked out be- 
cause there is a critical demand for measurement in order to get 
economic support for cable programing. 

At best I can say that the audience levels that we talk about in 
cable are primarily estimates. We think we are sufficiently sophis- 
ticated to have pretty good estimates. I would say that on average 
about 2 percent of the homes in which Nickelodeon is in, during 
certain day parts, look at Nickelodeon. 
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l,(»t mo lIuH iit |M»rM|)('cliv(» niu\ I will do mo hriolly. A \m^- 
Hchool t'hihl luiH uh MlliMilion Hpiin t hat \h i\\\i\o hiumII, If wo nvo of- 
lorinK (I hourn of pnwhool proKrmninK. <)l)vio\iHly a pnwhool child 
dorH not. Hit, nor wouhl wo want him to. aoi' do vy(^ onfo\irau(> him 
to, nor do W(5 pro^rah) in ordiM' to ^oi h'wu to Hit lor lon^ pcM"io<lH of 
tin)e in front of tho t(dt»viHion not. 

Anidi^ from whothrr wt» think that in a rc^sponHihh^ t:o\irH(> of 
action, Iuh attention Hpan in Himply not Hunici(»nt. lie in in and out 
of the (i hour. The prcMchool chihrwill ho drifting in and out of the 
preschool prof^ram over th(^ ll-hour pc^riod. 

I have taken Huch pain to explain tlud. hecause in teraiH of com- 
niorcial hroadcastin^. a one or two rating' Heems ahuoHt ludicrouH 
that it wouldn't be worth the trouble to only have 1 percent of your 
homes or U percent of your homes botheriuf^ to consumer your serv- 
ice. Over a (1-hour period, with the attention span bein^' somethinK 
like 12 or IH minutes, that is not bad. 

I hope that answers your question. 

Mr. RiNALDO. Partially. Let me just ask an additional question. 

Has the amount of pro^'raminj^ on cable devoted to children in- 
creased substantially from, say, 1979, or has it remained the same? 

Mr. SciiNKiDKU. The Nickelodeon service that I am here and can 
speak about was in its very formative sta^'es in 1979. The company 
that I am hen* representing did not exist in 1979. It came into 
bein^' in 19K0. This is 91 hours of children's programing on cable 
television that didn't exist in this form in 1979. 

Since that period, again, the frame of reference being 1979, the 
U.S.A. Network, another cable service, I believe has expanded and 
has added 2 hours a day of children's programing. The Disnev 
Channel will launch April 11, and it will contain 10 hours a week 
of children's programing. So I would say that in the broader sense, 
there is more children's programing over cable than there was 3 
years ago. 

Mr. RiNALDO. That takes me to my final question. Would you say 
that generally speaking the increase in children's programing in 
certain areas of the country where cable is readily available has 
offset the decrease that was alluded to in earlier testimony in net- 
work programing. 

Mr. Schneider. Mr. Rinaldo, the arena for the attention of young 
minds is the face of the television tube. So that if you will agree 
with that definition, then we equate programing offered to the face 
of that television via cable versus over-the-air, there might well be, 
I am not taking an adversarial position here, some who would say 
that over-the-air is available to everyone and cable may iiot be 
available to everyone. It may be readily available, but I think to 
put them in exact equilibrium, you would get arguments with. 

I am not here to make those value judgments, I just want to 
point them out. There would be perhaps opinions on either side of 
that definition. 

Mr. Rinaldo. Thank you. 

Mr. Swift. Thank you, Mr. Rinaldo. 

Mr. Leland. 

Mr. Leland. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am concerned about the whole question of imagery on the 
media as it appeals to the different audiences, whether we are talk- 
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iitH about rluMn'ii or iiiiiuMltv 1 *»iu t'oiuvriMul about axhU^ today 
hocauMt' I know that paitifularly my dihtrirt in Ibaihton, wt^ Iwivo 
rolatlvtdy fm^ rablo armiM, 1 aat hoio tlutt you iwv raiuiliar wltli 

Mr, HiMiNMUKii. Yt^M, Our H)MM)nHy. M)t)liov«\ han bottor tluin half 
of HouHtoa UM itH rraiu'hiMiuK rrrt|)oaMihility. . , i 

Mr. I.KI.ANU, MoHt lu)MH»M U\ tht» nuuority oommunituni doa t havo 
vi\hU* lor oiu^ ivaHon or niu)thrr, ('iiblo, ol oourM«\ in a aow arrival 
to llouHtoii ia oarticuhu'. So tluMi tlu^ (|UfHtioa that Mr, Uinaldo 
iiHkt'd \H of |)articular coiuM»ra to \uo brcauMo 1 kiu)w that wbilo tho 
iu»tworkH havr n\\ ahyHaud record rrt)a» what I havo hoard and 
what 1 havo Hooi», or what 1 havt^ bt'oa iulviMod oa, cablo dooM not 
provido Iho kiiul ol' |)roKraaunK to thtiru booauHr Ciiblo in juHt iu)t 

Caa you coauaoat oa whoa it m that y(ai aro k<)U)K I<> arrive^ iw 
our coaiuuuiity? Thi»t |)rol)al)ly boIdH true* for tho rOHt of th(^ coua* 
try. 

Mr. SciiNKn)KH, Cable \h currontly Hoaiowhoro ia round nuinborH, 
Uf) |H»rcont of U.S. hon)OM. That aieauH that at the end of IDHIJ, it in 
the iaduHtry oHtiinate that there will be :«) million cable bomeH. I 
believe that the nuniber of television homoH in America is approxi- 
mately H:{ to M niillion. So that in :«) million out of H4 million 
homoH. a cable connection will exist at the end of ll)8:{. Bv the end 
of 11)85, it in the induHtry estimates that between 40 and 41 mdhon 
homes will have a cable running into that house. At that point, 
just to round this off and niake it easy, that will be approximately 
oO percent. 

There will be a percentage of homes where cable wdl not get 
maybe ever, the equivalent of the rural electrification problem that 
this Nation faced in the 1920's and 1930's, which caused the Gov- 
ernment to have the Rural Electrification Act passed, it is simply 
ineffficient and outrageously costly to string wires down the high- 
way to reach very sparsely populated areas. 

Direct broadcast satellites are probably going to be the better 
way to serve some 20 to 25 percent of U.S. homes where it is just 
not economically sound to run a cable into that home. It is, I be- 
lieve, our government policy now to embrace the laissez faire atti- 
tude m direct broadcast satellite restrictions, so that that area may 
be opening up. They have already granted, as you know, COMSAT 
the authority and given them what little space to place those satel- 
lites, u 

Mr. Leland. Mr. Rushnell, you end up bemg the whippmg bov 
because you are the only real network representative on this panel. 
Let me whip on you, if 1 can. 

I am concerned about what I saw on television just now in some 
of your programing, and you are saying that you are breaking 
down the stereotypes because now the ethnic minorities are* the 
^ heroes, and of course women are out in the forefront. But is there a 
real commitment to live presentations or the production of young 
black and Hispanic and women heroes for our children as you 
make your creative productions available to the network? 

Mr. RuSHNiiLL. Congressman Leland, we do have a concern and 
share your concern for minorities and minority stereotypes on ABC 
children's programing. It was such a brief presentation that it was 
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I a;! 

iin|HmHil)Ui tor mn to hIiow tl»o lull nmo of Uow wii luive juhlrtitimMl 
thoHo Ihmooh, I would ho luippy to bo voiy dotatlod homui |K)int, 
Ia^I mo Hay thirt. I Imvo not only o coiu'oro now ithoul aadioHtJing 
minority i^HWH. I havo coaoM-n Tor tho rutiuv, May I iliKroHH Uoro, 
and Hay* llko, nmny oftho Huln'onunittoo an«l llitH panol. I an\ aim) a 
paront. I havo two dauKhtorn in coIIoko and my wil'o in in tho 
Hocond trinjpHtor of hor pn^Kmincy. So I anj v<^ry conr^^rnod alHJtit 
eiiildron'H toloviwion into tho l!)HO h. 

M would lik<» to illuNtralo njy point hy junt tolling you ahout ono 
projivt wo havo in doviMopujont that I anj vory oxcitod ahout, Wo 
woro t'oacornod. n»y HialT and 1 romiuK <Hit ofa conlVronco thin pant 
Hununor with varioUH loadorH in tho educational conununity, Hocial 
HciontintH, ahout crinio in Amorica and tho plight of today h young- 
HtorH and tho harrioH, and a Honno of hopoloHMntrrtn. 

Vfv woro roally Hlruck hy a doHcription of tho youngMtor who 
livoH in tho ghottn. Tho doMcriptiun wan hlock-lockod. I had novor 
hoard that hotoro. TI»o kid who grown up in ono hlock, and h(? in 
afraid to go to tho noxt hlook hocauHo thoro in a gang, or ho can t 
go to tho othor block hecauno thoro Ih another gang. Ho in inolatod 
and tho only thing that ho can hoo in Iuh neighborhood that iw a 
sign of HUCcosH iH tho guy who is peddling do|w, or doing Homothing 
else that is illegal, or hiH window on tho world in televiHion. 

So we began developing, and I don't know where thia is gomg to 
conje out, but we are earnestly developing ways in which wo could 
communicate to 11- and lli-year old kids, and H- and t)-year old kids, 
to give maybe sonje sense of hope about the futun\ of where they 
can lit in. We are trying to bring together our creative energies to 
create programs, maybe Schoolhouse Rock length programs, or 
short-form programs, where wc could say to a kid: 

Hey if you are torrific at playitiK video Kumert, maybe you have an aptltudo for 
computer Hcieaco. If you like imjUs. maybe you ou^ht to be a veterinurmn. If you arc 
on<' of tliom^ |KK)ple wlio love to cliaib u tree and kee how fur you can «ee, maybe if 
you Htudy math and Hcience, you can be an UHtronnut. 

At seems to mc, if we direct our energies, and again we are spe- 
cifically gearing our approach to those youngsters in the ghettos 
and the barrios who maybe don't have any sense of hope. We are 
concerned about those same issues. * 

Mr. Leland. Why don't you have a Captain Rabbit every day on 
your morning programing? 

Mr. RusHNELL. I do have a conflict of interest there. 

Mr. Leland. Why wouK' i^ou guys force Captain Kangaroo off the 
air is what I. want to know. , 

Mr RusHNELL. You see, > have been vice president of children s 
programs for the last 7 years, and out of the last 4 I was also vice 
'president of Good Morning, America. In my resume, I would like to 
take full credit for that success. My mother gives me all the credit. 

Obviously, as a television network, I don't mean to be light on 
•that; we have a responsibility to serve all of the audience and var- 
ious factions of the audience. As a specific children's broadcaster, it 
is my responsibility to expand thorfe barriers as much as I possibly 
can and to lobby for more and more children's programing. I can 
tell you with great pride that in my 7 years that expansion has 
continued. 
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Mr. Leland. One last question, Mr. Chairman, if 1 might. I would 
like to ask Ms. Charren to comment on what she sa^y on television 
and the remarks that we have heard. 

Ms. Cha^iren. I welcome the opportunity to comment on Squire 
Rushnell's testimony, just for a couple of seconds, because I think 
we are fortunate to have ,on this panel possibly the best network 
representative in the whole industry. He is sort of unique in his 
peer group because I think he rcully cares. 

I think that that answer to your question coming from Squire 
could only have come from Squire. I think that most of the other 
people who get involved in children's television either don't care or 
they don't manage to get the commitment from the network. If 
they care, then they must be very frustrated in their jobs. 

Squire has continually provided a model for the industry, I 
think, with those afterschool . specials. They do do what our Fight- 
ing TV Stereotypes book was all about. In fact, we had a hard 
time — that book is very nicely illustrated with pictures from pro- 
graming that does do its job — not filling it full of ABC Afterschool 
Specials. We wanted to give other people credit, too. 

I would rather leave his testimony sit and just pat him on the 
back for continuing to provide the only live children on Saturday 
morning who are not in the coipmercials. 

Every year, come September;' ACT sits down with the net^work of- 
ferings for children, and since diversity is ACT's middle name, we 
look for programing of different formats, programing of different 
kinds, programing that would reflect the diversity in the children's 
library. 

Whb.t we get is programing that generally reflects the diversity 
in comic books, and there is some diversity, there are classic comics 
and there are some different kinds. That shelf in the drug store is 
fine, and a lot of kids learn to read from comic books. But we are 
continually looking for one of these wealthy institutions in broad- 
casting to do something, and the last time I looked there was a 
greater return on invested capital in broadcasting than in the oil 
industry, and you know what we say about them. j 

The fact is that it is still all animated, except for the Weekend 
Special on ABC, except for that program now on CBS, the Film 
Festival, which is on so late in the schedule that it is canceled by 
sports in too many markets in the country, and CBS knows that 
but puts it there anyway. They have traditionally done that with 
their prize-winning programs. 

We look for children. After all, it is children's programing and it 
makes sense to look for them through all those hours of program- 
ing. When you get over the fact that 8V2 hours of it is/provided by 
one animation house, you look for children. There arp lots of chil- 
dren, children of all different racial and ethnic groups, males and 
females, but the children are all in the commercials. / 

Nifty looking commercials, carefully researched to reach children 
where they really are. They tie them up to all sorts of electronic 
devices to see that they are getting the message, to lobby for 
sugary goods and expensive toys. We don't see an^ real children in 
the programing. Maybe some day, if we have enpugh hearings like 
this, we will find more pi-ograming on Saturday morning—I say 
Saturday morning; I wish we could be tialking about the week. 

y • 
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That is the most outrageous part of the idea about serving chil- 
dren on television, I think. They know that their affiliates depend 
on them for programing. Networks don't have a responsibility, but 
they know their stations do. When there were other Government 
hearings like this, in the late 1970's, when the FCC and the Feder- 
al Trade Commission were focusing on issues relating to children 
and television, we found the O and O's (network-owned-and-operat- , 
ed stations) were leaders in providing local programing. I think the 
networks felt up against it, and they managed to get their owned- 
and-operated stations providing the kind of diversity that everyone 
was looking for on Saturday morning. , u j 

The last time I checked, no one, not one of the 15 O and U s had 
a single regularly scheduled program Monday through Friday. I 
think that that is an indication of what has happened to local pro- 
graming in this country. 
I don t know if you expected that much, but you asked. 
Mr. Leland. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. . 
Ms. Charren. One other thing. I would like jto, if I. am compli- 
menting one side, I should compliment the other. Certainly Nickel- 
odeon is the kind of nifty service that people had hoped for from 
cable, and I wouldn't want John to feel left out. . , , 

Mr. Leland. I just wish that the children of my community could 
watch Nickelodeon. . , , ui i. 

Ms. Charren. That is the problem with depending on cable, lhat 
is why we think that Mark Fowler s idea of depending on the new 
technologies to take over now for that public interest standard, is 
the wrong time for that kind of deregulation. If cable were in more 
homes and more children had access to Nickelodeon kind of pro- 
graming, I think we could begin to think about deregulating, 
Mr. Swift. Let's pick up right there and proceed a bit further. 
We have a very interesting array on this particular panel. It is 
very well balanced, and if the staff is to be responsible for that, my 
compliments. They are also very articulate coming from their re- 
spective positions. , i n i. 

I am not surprised or disappointed that you reach 1 to I percent 
of your audience. The economics of the cable technology makes 
that a commercially viable number for you, because you make your 
money by persuading local cable systems that they are going to 
make money and win subscribers, and keep subscribers by having 
that service there for the small percentage of the time that a child 
wants to avail himself or herself of that program. 
Mr. Schneider. That is true. 

Mr. Swift. You can do something that a broadcaster can never 
do which is virtually continuous children's programing of a high 
quality and it will be there when the child or the parent or the 
family wants it. Is that correct? ' , i 

Mr. Schneider. Yes, sometimes we are referrefi to as an electron- 
ic sandbox. It is handy. , , . i 

Mr Swift. What occurs to me is that that is an enormously en- 
riching thing you bring to the Nation in terms of children's pro- 
graming. It is one thing that could not have been provided in the 
past prior to your technology being available, no matter what com- 
mitment the broadcaster made, because his economics are differ- 
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Mr. ScHNKiDKH. That is correct. 

Mr. Swin\ I have for many years been concerned with those ad- 
vocates of children's programing that seem to have the idea that 
the broadcaster was capable of doing it all. I am now concerned 
that others will believe that you can do it all with your type of 
service, because there are limitations you have as well. You have 
to be wired to the home and you have to be available on a local 
system that chooses to buy you in syndication in order to get it. 

So you have advantages and you have disadvantages as a tech- 
nolo^ and given the nature of the economics of your technology in 
distributing children's programing. 

Mr. Schneider. That is correct. 

Mr. Swift. Broadcasting has a different set of advantages and 
disadvantages. My point is, I doubt if either of the technologies, or 
direct broadcast satellite, or anything else that comes along is ever 
going to be the single way in which we are going to be able to meet 
the needs of children's programing. Does anybody disagree with 
that? 

Mr. Schneider. Mr. Chairman, for many, many years, over-the- 
air television was the only game in town. In fact, there was a 
period when VHF television was the only game in town. I was 
struck last night dialing around in my hotel room here in Washing- 
ton by the number of UHF that seemed to be on the air now. So 
UHF expanded substantially the old VHF dominance. But now we 
have cable. We have multi-channel distribution systems. We have 
subscription television, direct broadcast satellites, an explosion in 
video discs and video-tape technologies that will continue to 
expand. Then there is the video game which also uses, that televi- 
sion set. 

I made a point before that I would like this committee to consid- 
er. The arena in which we are playing, all of us,js the face of that 
television tube. That television tube is used increasingly for home 
computers, as a display device of which, I might add; children avail 
themselves. , , u Ai. • 

I was pleasantly surprised the other day to find that the Atari 
Co. has a new computer coming out called /'My First Computer/ 
and it is designed for the preschool child. So we have a bravs new 
world out there for young people, and the competition for their 
young minds. I am hopeful that all of us will continue to work in 
the most responsible manner in that regard. 

Mr. Swift. And that should be seen ay an enormous opportunity , 
for this society. 

What I am trying to get at is that it seems to me that as these 
new technologies come on line, we should view them as additive, 
being able to do different things to augment what we have had 
before. The commercial adviser has some confines in which he can 
function, but the public broadcaster has some different audience 
needs. He is freed up in some ways but he has terrible problems 
financially. So he is constrained. You have constraints. All the 
^ others will have some constraints. , ^ • 

As public policy people we need to devise a policy that is going to 
get the best out of all of these, and create the best possible mix for 
the children of America. 
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Mr ScHNKiDKU. You must be wise and you must be sophisticated. 
I think that it is u very difficult problem for this committee, with 
all of its other responsibilities, to keep up with the exploding tech- 
nology. I know that you will try. . i.u i. • 

Mr Swift It seems to me you start by not assuming that just 
because you have arrived with your technology, and your particu- 
lar economic base, that you are automatically going to replace 
something that we have previously relied on— because that is not 
the c&se 

Ms. Charren. I can't tell you how happy I am to hear you say 
that, because I was fortunate enough to get CBS cable, when Cbb 
cable was available to people who could afford cable. 1 could see 
somebody sitting at a hearing like this and making a case that you 
don't need public broadcasting anymore, at least for the arts and 
culture, because here was CBS cable doing all kinds of programing 
like that extraordinarily well. . , r j- = f^v 

What if we had done away with the whole funding apparatus tor 
public broadcasting during the height of that service, and had 
taken it out of the public policy arena and in effect done away with 
it and then CBS cable went bankrupt. What if we depend on Nick- 
elodeon, which is really a nifty service now, although it is only one 
spot on the dial. You need more diversity than that, I guess. 

What if we depended on Nickelodeon and a few other programs 
like that for program services, and then they took advertising, be- 
cause of the pressures of advertising and the advertiser saying, 
"Look if we are going to put our message in, we want a bigger 
share of that audience," the television on , Nickelodeon would start 
to look like the television on the networks on Saturday morning, 
with that lack of diversity. That is what caused television to lack 
diversity, the advertising. It is not that anybody wants to program 
for any other reason. Then we end up with no diversity of service 
because we are depending on everything but that public interest 

^*l"thh?k we have to remember that television has become the 
most important medium. We have to have the public interest con- 
siderations that make it work for us. ,,. ,. . : 

Mr Swift. It seems to me that the public pohcy issue is not 
"who" killed Captain Kangaroo." It is rather to understand the var- 
ious economic, technological, and social forces that are at work on 
all of the means of providing children's television and to try to de- 
velop a policy that may take more wisdom than we have. Ihe goal 
should be to try to develop a policy that wi^l draw the maximum 
reasonable effort out of all of thpse technologies in the service of 
children, given the fact that they have other Aspects of the Ameri- 
can audience that they must serve as well. \ 

I think that you have all contributed immeasurably in helping us 
to try to find a little wisdom in our pursuit of that policy. 

Thank you all very, very much. j\ " 

[The following letter was received for the record:] \^ 

. \ " 
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Dear Mr, Chairman: 

I would like CO submit for the record of the March 16 

House Telecommunications Subcommittee hearing on 

children and television the following additional 
Information on ABC programming of special Interest to 

children during Children's Television Week: 

Wednesday, March 16 . ABC Afterschool Special, 
Have You Ever Been Ashamed of Your Parents ? A 
teenage girl learns an Important lesson about 
pride when her mother takes a Job as a cook for 
a wealthy family ^ 

Thursday, March 17 . The Magic Planet , a 
prime-time fantasy adventure Ice .ballet starring 
Olympic medalist Toller Cranston, 'with music by 
the National Philharmonic Orchestra In London, 

Sa turday » March 19 . 

ABC Weekend Special. All the Money In the World; 
when a young boy. rescues a leprechaun from a 
well and Is granted three wishes, what he gets 
seems to be all the trouble In. the world. 

Scooter Computer and Mr. Chips , a new segment In 
the Computer Rock series, designed to Introduce 
children to computer education. 

Additionally. ABC distributed to 6.000 school libraries 
the attached poster entitled "ABC Treats Kids TV with 
TLC." Therein we salute National Children and 
Television Week. 

Thank you for th 1 s oppor t u nl ty to su p p lemen t , my 
rema rks . . 




Squire D. Rushnell 



Honorable Timothy E, Wlrth 
C ha 1 rman 

Subcommittee on Telecommunications. 

Consumer Protection & Finance 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington. DC 20515 



April 21. 1983 
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Mr. SwitT. Senator Heinz, who is cochairman of the resblution 
that created thia week had hoped to be, here, and was unjFortunate- 
ly detained in business in the other body, wanted to submit a state- 
ment for the record, and asked if the Chair would read the follow- 
ing very brief statement into the record. 

Senator Heinz says: 

I congratulate Chairman Wirth and the committee for holding these important 
hearings today, and I would like to announce my intention to introduce legislation 
soon to provide greater tax incentives to corporate underwriting of children's TV 
programing,,! am particularly interested in seeing the Federal Government add mo- 
mentum to the efforts of the Five-Station Public TV Consortium on Children and 
Families, which with the help of the Corporation for Public Broadcasting will pro- 
duce 26 1-hour dramas for prime-time showing in 1984. I salute all of those involved 
and pledge my support for this initiative and others discussed in today's hearing. 

Without objection, his entire statement will be made a part of 
the record. . 
[Statement of Senator Heinz follows:] 



\ 
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Prkharkd Statement of Senator John Heinz 



Last year, Chairman Wirth and I introduced legislation to 
designate a "National Children and Television Week." I hope to 
add to the promotional events being conducted around the country 
this week by soon introducins, legislation to increase the incentives 
for private sector support of children's T.V. 

As a nation, we are recognizing that the private sector must 
play a greater role in support of important "public" services. 
Both the President and the Congress have encouraged increased 
charitable giving, corporate social responsibility, and public/ 
private partnerships through administrative action, as well as 
tax legislation. ' 

The aad fact is that adequate support for high quality television 
(and radio) programming for our children is gradually diminishing. 
The commercial networks have demonstrated time ^and again that 
they have been increasingly forced by economic realities to refrain 
from developing new programs for ^children . Some &uch as television 
critics like John ■ 0 ' Conner of the NeW York -Times . have argued, 
"The state of children ' s programs on ABC. CBS,' and NBC is rapidly 
becoming a national disgrace." Although I am aware that the 
networks have produced some quality children's T.V. . it is true 
that as broadcasters go about inaximtzing profits, younger viewers 
are not of major concern. Children do not control a significant 
amount of disposable dollars. 

Unfortunately, television is big business with big fiscal 
responsibilities. Fortunes are made or lost on the turn of a 
rating point. Can we leave the fate of children's programming 
to the operation of the marketplace? I think the question 
answers itself." ^ 
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We are bocuming more awato that tho marketplace approach will 
not be effective, oven those of us who once advocated this approach 
have begun to revise their thinking. Most recently, Mark Fowler, 
Chairman of the FCC, speaking about children 's T.V. , said last 
month, "Let's end government hy a wink and regulat:l.on by a nod 
when it comes to certain, categories of programs. Let us bo 
advocates of public broadcasting's mission in this area, to fill 
gaps left by the broadcast and non-broadcast marketplace." 

So it seems that public television is the only answer. And 
certainly the government should maintain or Increase its level 
of support for this essential part of our national culture. But 
as We all know, the federal budget is in some difficulty; the 
federal government cannot do it alone. 

Chairman Fowler also said In his speech, "I believe it is 
Incumbent on those who care about children's programming, and I 
include myself among those, to advocate a sufficient budget for 
public broadcasting to help meet the needs of , the child audience." 
It is ironic that at the same time the Reagan Administration is 
proposing to cut the funding for the corporation for Public Broad- 
casting from $140 million i\i FY83 to just $75 million by FY86. 
That's nearly a 507, cut. 

The Congress's designation of "National Children and Television 
Week" encourages an increased investment in children's programming 
by all segments of American society. Many individuals and many 
groups have searched for ways to accomplish this . I have been working 
since January 8. 1983 when the president signed the legislation 
sponsored by Mr. WirtH and myself to develop a partial solution 
to the problem. 
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The clcaiCHt Holutlon ia to find a way to give the public-spirited 
memberB of the private sector a proper incentive that encourages 
them to do more of what they have often demonat rated they want to do. 
For these reasons, I am proposing a tax credit incentive for the 
corporation of the United States. Hiis credit would be available 
to the commercial networks, the traditional sponsors of children's 
programming, and all the corporations in the land which are 
Interested in the welfare of our nation's most valued resource. 

The inspiration for my proposal comes from the recent . announcement 
that five public television stations have Joined forces to form a 
consortium to produce prog'ramrainj f or children and families. Headed 
by WQED in my hometown of Pittsburgh, the consortium members include 
KCET/Los Angeles, KTCA/Minneapolis-St . Paul , SC ETV/South Carolina 
and WETA/Washington , D.C. The series will premiere on PBS in the 
fall of 1984. 

The mandate for the series from the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting (CFB) is simple and direct: each program should invigorate 
and replenish the strong American storytelling tradition. Dramas 
Well-crafted stories told well -* will give the series its distinctive 
character. Narratives with broad audience appeal will be developed 
into drainas and imaginatively produced to captivate the family 
audience week after week. 

Only public television has not forgotten the children, which 

may explain why it is watched and loved by so many young people. 

The regular service has included Mister Rogers' Neighborhood , Sesame 

f 

Street . Electric Company . Zoom . Once Upon a Classic and others. 

Now, thanks in large part to CPB, public television is much 
better equipped to address the problem of inadequate programming 
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for children. CPb hn» announcod a' $6 million challenge to 
establish a new consortium for family and children's programming. 
The public T.V. stations have added $1,000,000. This grant will 
combine resources of KCET. KTCA, South Carolina, and WETA, led by 
WQED, with its award-winning track record of programs for children 
and their families, in designing a modoir,, impactful series of 
26 hour-long dramas. Moot of them will be contemporary in concept 
and setting. Designed to be aired in prime time, the series will 
reveal the rich diversity of our past, our present, and a hopeful 
future. The consortium will also seek $2,000,000 in additional 
underwriting to assure a budget which will permit the highest 
quality programs to be produced, 'l think the federal government 
should act to provide at least a matching amount. 

My plan is not complicated: We propose a three year experiment 
which will explore the possibility of private philanthropy helping 
to solve the critical problem with the aid of a tax credit. 

In the same way an i^idividual can claim , a tax credit for child 
care, corporations would be allowed a children' s programming tax 
credit. 

The taK credit: would be for a portion of every contribution 
made to any FCC-licensed charitable public television or radio 
station to produce, acquire, advertise, or broadcast high quality, 
innovative progrannning for the children of A^nerica. On the balance 
of these contributions not available for computing the tax credit, 
corporations would be allowed the normal deduction provided for 
charitable contributions by the Internal Revenue Service. This 

tax -credit for charitable contributions will be a powerful incentive 

to do the job that needs to be done. 
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Vov thu purpcHuui of chU leijtolutlon » children's programming 
la defined aa progranunlng dlroctod toward chlldran and teonagoro 
(under age 17) In concent aroao such as hoalch» science, Ilceraturo, 
and ocher cultural fields. This programming would cake the form 
of drainaclc» Informational, and educational presentations. 

The basic intent of this plan la to generate major gifts from 
corporations capable of making them by providing an appropriate 
Incentive. At a time when American corporations are seeking to 
reduce their own tax burdens, la there a more effective way to also 
benefit American society? 

The advantage of this plan Is that It calls on and rewards 
the public spirited efforts of this nation's private sector to 
help accomplish a good for a precious, unprotected portion of our 
entire society. 

Mr. Swift. I thank you all for waiting so long. There is a finite 
end to your wait, however, because we have just about 30 minutes 
in which to do our business. I would like to begin by having each of 
you identify yourself for the record, and then we will come back to 
each of you and take the testimony. 

STATEMENTS OP KEITH W. MIELKE, ASSOCIATE VICE PRESI- 
DENT * "SEARCH, CHILDREN'S TELEVISION WORKSHOP; 

JOHN B ? ON, VICE PRESIDENT, PERSONNEL, CBS/ 

BROADCAST GKOLl*; SHARON ROBINSON, DIRECTOR, INSTRUC- 
TION AND PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT, NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION; PHYLLIS TUCKER-VINSON, VICE PRESI- 
DENT, CHILDREN'S PROGRAMING, NBC TELEVISION NETWORK 

Mr. MiELKE. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee. 

Children's Television Workshop produces Sesame Street, The 
Electric Company, and 3-2-1 Contact. Of those, the best known 
product is Sesame Street, which has now been on the air for 14 
years. _ 



\ 
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In tho production of that, a unique model, an approach to tho 
wayH of producing toleviHion hiiH been dcvolopcd and that contnuieH 
to ovolvo through our moHt recont children s program, which is a 
science program for children 8 to 12 years of ago called :{-2-l Con- 
tact. . . . , 

If wo have ever had anything approachmg national consensus on 
an educational need, it is in the area of science education for a citi- 
zenry that can cope with technological issues, the employability of 
our graduates, the national economy, tho national security, to pro- 
tect our lead in the high technology industries, to bring women and 
minorities fully into the science and technological field. 

These are continuing problems, and it is going to require the best 
of our formal and our informal efforts to try and address them, and 
television has an important terrific role it can play for those sig- 
nificant national needs. 3-2-1 Contact is a program that meets 

such a need. « ^ . j • ' j i. u 

Its first season is quite successful. 3-2-1 Contact is designed to be 
used both in the home and the school. The home audience, for ex- 
ample, in its premiere run, attracted over 23 million home viewers. 
In the schools, 500,000 teacher guides were requested and sent out. 
So we have substantial audience in the home and substantial audi- 
ence in the school. ^ , i j i. 

Through the use of repeats, this continuing popularity leads to 
an attractive cost-effectiveness as well. We think it is reasonable to 
estimate that it would cost no more than one penny to expose one 
program to one audience member. 

This program has also been endorsed by the National Education 
Association, the National Science Teachers Association, and has 
won numerous awards." 

We are very pleased to report that the second season of programs 
of 3-2-1 Contact is now being produced. With the support of the 
Congress, and the support of the Public Understanding of Science 
program within the National Science Foundation, the Department 
of Education, and the Corporation for Public Broadcasting, we are 
now producing 40 new programs. u r i 

Beyond that, our future funding is uncertain, but we are hopetui 
and optimistic that with leadership from the Federal agencies, we 
can use our most powerful national medium in a long-term com- 
mitment to children, education, and science. 

I have a very brief excerpt, some snippets of the second season ot 
3-2-1 Contact, which will premiere next October. We are in pro- 
duction and this was pulled out of the studio very late last night, so 
I am very" hopeful that this is OK. This is our first look at season 
two of 3-2-1 Contact. 

[A film clip was shown.] 

Mr. MiELKE. This completes my testimony. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Mielke follows:] 



PHKrAHKI) HrATKMKNT Or KkITII W. MiKI.KIC, Al(H<K;fATK Vl<!K rUKHIDICNT rOK 

Uk/ixak<'ii, (Imim>hkn'h Tklkvihion WoKKMiior 

Mr. Ciidirtnan Mui imMiiht-r'j of the SubciiiiHiii ttre! 

1 *iMi KuiLH MiolkL', M'.bOt; Lit t' Vico fru*. hKmil iov iK'^.L'urcn at inc 
Cn)lUr».'n's ToU'vlsluri Wiirk'^huj). We producu StSAMr SlRtKT, rilt LLrcnUC 
CUMPANY, Jnd J-;^-l CON I ACT. 

In trie spirit of Ndtioridl Chllciren and To lev Is ton Week, 1 dm here to testify 
tjbout coristructlve and positive uses of telgvison, and now Uiis im^diuin can 
serve tne best Uiterests of Children ds well as some of our most pressing 
national needs. 

CTW's Dest kno^n |»roduct is SESAME STREET, whicn is now in Us 14th 
urodcicast year in tne U.S. Tne intent of all our educational series is to 
educate using entertalniDent techniques, such as animation, snort 
documentanes', humor and music. Educational advisors recommend curriculum 
content, and CTW researcners monitor program elements and test reactions 
wUn target audiences, 

While SESAME STREET once depended heavily upon federal support, the good 
news Is that now direct federal support is no longer required. Two-tnlrds 
of the cost of producing SESAME STREET is now paid through self-generated 
income, and the other third is paid by the public broadcasting stations, 
Millions upon mil lions" of pre-schoolers have now benefitted from th^s 
investment . 

Our most recent children's program, and the one with which I am most 
closely involved, is 3-2-1 CONTACT. This is a science and technology 
series for children eight-to-twelve years of age. 
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K ..y«r Ihmc .in i"iiur.jliH) n.llimol cuii'-^MiU^ (m M educaUnnol neml. U 
U »ur .Uc,..» fur .1M t.nltijM10M.(l MtWctiiry Ui <:<>P« 

,ntolll.J«nll> l<•chnolu^llC»l U^iiu., for r««OM!. of sm,, lo>»t)t I Uy «hO 

lulluiul ••oiim.iy. fm- rt-oM,.,'. uf n«n,M„l .oturUy «M,I M-cilrcKng our leod 
Ui crUUal Ml'jn U'aiMoU.'jv ."•Ml. Ill" loiicliiiUin is Ihal wo «rti 
.U,„j,.,u>nly OOMUUI In vlU-ho.. v.Uu.iU.i" ,oul hu.l U .U 4 hl.jn notU.nrtl 
priuruy tu a.Ulrosi int.. tirooi™, Iho iiroiiU'iii iv u> '..Jvcrf .ind to 
PMlrcncMuO thai U w<ll i-Kc u,u h..-.a ..(foru uf oor torm.tl uiKl infonnal , 
.ooc.t.o.,.,1 r..M.or(,.s U. ,um,oms1vo. ffkvl.l.n <i O.y role to |,Uy 

j-.'-l CONTACr 1^ d tin.. vA.vup]^^ of t'llucdl lonci 1 t)rogr.vmHny cil Ihc ndtlona) 
iL'vul. progra.,.nWuj dt'Si.j'u.Hl lu umip UMnunl iMc funndl curriculum In scnooU, 
but also 10 Du fruL'ly jvdiUolo In nuim-. wM»ru sclcnct- UisiruclUm in 
school'. Hidy bf ind()rgu.itf or l-vl-m nun-e. i s li'nt . In ine Ho.nes,^ tnts scries 
jtlrrtclrJ over ?3 -nillum vuws in Ine very first airing of lis 6b 
programs. J-^-1 CONTACT is also vicwoO widely In e leiuenlary^scnools 
.ju-ouinuul UK. country. AUoul M)O.OOU teachor's cjuides whicl. help leachcrs 
incorporae Int. '>eriL.s into U.eir curriculum nave Dcun requesiuO and sent 
uul. With larye audiences for science education in the homes and the 
school'>. jrid wUn coiuinuing popuUrily Uirough niuUiple repeals, we 
esiimdte Injl tne coU of one person viewing one proyram reduces lo about a 
penny or less. 

CT^ nas uemunstr.ted Inal children in very large numbers can be reached in 
nom.s ino scnools with programs tnat are appealing and educationally 
effective, and that national impact can be achieved at very attractive 
levels of cost effectiveness. 

we are very pleased to repo-t tnat, with the strong support of the 
congress, tne National Science Foundation, tnrough its Public Understanding 
of Science Program, tne Department of Education, and the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting have provided funding for a second season of 
3-2-1 CONTACT programs, to consist of 40 programs. Funding beyond this 
point is uncerta-in; nevertheless, we are optimistic tnat we can. with 
strong federal leadersnip. use our most powerful national medium in the 
service of children ana science education, not as a one-shot band-aid. but 
as "a long-term coininltment. 

With your permission. I will now play for you a few snippets from some of 
tne scenes in the new 3-2-1 CONTACT series which will premiere next October. 
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Mr. Swift. I loved that opening sd^quence. I could sit and watch 
that all day long. \ 
Mr. Blessington. \ 

STATEMENT OF JOHN BLESSINGTON 

Mr. Blessington. Thank you, Mr. Chairipan. 
I appreciate the opportunity to present the views of CBS on the 
important subject of children and television. 

^ What qualifies me to appear before jyou today is not my recent 
personnel appointment, but rather the preceding 4 years as GBS' 
vice president, educational and commui^ity services, and the 20 pre- 
ceding years as a teacher and a schoolhead. 

We have submitted our remarks, and I have\cut them down. In 
view of your comment and the interest of time, I\will cut them as I 
go. So if I stumble a little bit, you will know I arp trying to edit a 
little bit as we go along in the interest of time. ^ 

CBS is especially responsive to young people as a part of our 
commitment to the total audience, I think that is our overall posi- 
tion. We feel secure in saying that in innovative areeis, we have 
made some very strong commitments having produced some of the 
first formulas, such as trying to give children an understanding of 
current events in our series 'In The News,*' which was Emmy and 
Peabody awarded. In the fields of cultural programing, we tried to 
bring an array of things, including currently the "Children's Film 
Festival.*' ■ 

In other innovative areas, we introduced the concept of value-ori- 
ented themes through the award-winning "Fat Albert and the 
Cosby Kids," which has been a Saturday morning staple since 1972. 
These are just a few of that type. 

We don t stop with what is on the screen, we go past that. So 
that we have in our broadcast group the department of educational 
and community services, which I headed for 4 years. In that we de- 
velop programs and projects with educational community groups 
trying to find ways to have television be more beneficial to chil- 
dren. 

For example, the department directs the CBS television reading 
program. This project involves the distribution of scripts around 
the country. Since 1977, we have distributed over 20 million scripts. 
The National Education Association said that they thought this 
was a notable exception of television and teachers working togeth- 
er to help children. So we are pleased about that. 

Another example of our efforts to use television to encourage 
reading is our '*Read More About It" project, which we do at the 
Library of Congress, In a variety of specials, an actor comes at the 
end of the special, and steps out of character and announces a list 
of books which have been ^selected by the Library of Congress 
which might be of interest to the television viewer. Dr. Daniel J, 
Boorstin of the Library of Congress says that this project links the 
pleasure, power, and excitemei^t of books and television. 

In short, we believe that oui\ young viewers have been thought- 
fully served by our efforts on screen and off. We recognize the 
hearing has, not been called so that we can congratulate ourselves 
or because everyone is terribly pleased. We know that some people 
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are displeuHi-d with hoth the quality and the quantity of children s 
programing. In the past, they have called for legislation for the im- 
position of quotas mandating the amount of and types of children s 
programs which some individuals would find appropriate. 

In our view, the establishment of quotas for children s program- 
ing or for any other program category, would do no less than 
accept the principle that the Government may deterniine how 
much of what kind of programing would be seen and when. 1 his 
coni ep^ we find at odds with basic first amendment values and the 
role of broadcasting in a free society. . r 

■ Equally important is the fact that to mandate one type of pro- 
graming is to exclude others regardless of the interest of the audi- 
ence or the judgment of the broadcaster. Therefore, CBS strongly 
opposes the adoption of such type of rules. 

However, I do not want to dwell on this, I am not a lawyer. 
The fact is that we think the children are rather well served by 
commercial and public broadcast and increasingly through the 
emergence of new technology such as cable and video-cassettes. 
Therefore, the question to us is really one of selection rather than 
scarcity 

Also part of the problem, however, is definitional. The FCC now 
limits its defiiiition of children's programs to those originally pro- 
duced and broadcast for 12 years old and under. However, we all 
know that children watch a far wider range of programs, and to 
cite a few, "The Blue and the Gray," "Oliver Twist, and A Tale 
of Two Cities," these types of programs which are designed with 
children in mind, in part provide information and stimulate inter- 
est about history, literature, culture, and social issues. 

These are not children's programs by FCC standards, yet , even 
our critics call these "must viewing" for young people. This appar- 
ent anomaly has led one former FCC Commissioner to suggest that 
programs which serve the young audience be redefined to include 
those "contributing to the learning experience of young people 1/ 

years old and below." . r *u 

When viewed in that perspective a far greater picture of the 
i viewing choices available to a young audience emerges. Indeed, the 
\ letter of invitation to this hearing refers to programing for younger ■ 

Americans. •, . i i • u 

There are, of course, many programs available which _^are more 
specifically directed toward the younger audience, in addition to 
• our regularly-scheduled children's programis. We offer the atter- 
\noon specials, the specials on weekends, on Sundays. We know that 
otherl broadcasters can point with justifiable pride to their ettorts 
well 

^^We think that it does not negate our attempts if we point to the 
role of public television, because a portion of the public spectrum 
his been reserved to the public stations precisely in order to .allow 
thteni to serve needs which may not be fully met by the commercial 
svlt^ms. So /no matter how we evaluate what is availaL,le tor chil- 
di-Snl we cQuld certainly not ignore "Sesame Street, "Mr. Rogers 
NeWhborhdod." and the "Electric Company. . , , ^ 

AViothe/ emerging source is cable, as has been indicated before. 
In addition to the "Nickelodeon," the Disney channel, and then the 
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HBO "Fragglo Rock" and ''Brain Games" and USA Cable's '^Calli- 
ope/' 

So, in summary, we don't think that there is any great absence 
of programing at all, whether it be educational or informational. It 
is inevitable, however, that opportunities for viewing».being what 
they are that some people will be dissatisfied. Each of u| would like 
television to offer more of the kinds of programing which he or she 
thinks is important. But broadcaster time is finite. If one kind of 
program is put on, then another has to be excluded. Clearly the 
first amendment means that such value judgments will not be im- 
posed by Government. 

It is important to emphasize, as I close, that television can never 
take the place of the school, the church, the home, or any of the 
other social institutions that rely on interpersonal contact to help 
children grow emotionally and intellectually. 

On the other hand, I would observe that television in general, 
and not just what we call children's television is a wonderful re- 
source which parents and educators can, and very often do, use in 
a very constructive manner to enrich the lives of our children. 

Thank you. 

[Testimony resumes on p. 168.] 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Blessington follows:] ^ 



\ 
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013 T ^ t^> immo rtL Ctl3 tim ymml Ht^ ^r-T f« - r,tm>m.^ Suborn C83 R«t>o 



BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON TELECOMMUNICATIONS, 
CONSUMER PROTECTION, AND FINANCE 

of the 

HOUSE COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND COMMERCE 



Statement by JOHN BLESSINGTON 
Vice President, Personnel 
CBS/Broadcast Group 

March 16, 1983 



I appreciate the opportunity to present the views of CBS on 
the important subject of children and television. At the 
outset. I would like to note that what qualifies me to appear 
before you today is not my recent personnel appointment, but 
rather the preceding four years spent at CBS as Vice President, 
Educational and Community Services and 20 years before that as 
an educator. 

CBS is responsive to young people as part of a commitment 
to our total ^audience, and our record is one of achievement. 
For example, we have pioneered several innovative program 
formats for young viewers. CBS was responsible for network 
television's first regularly-scheduled effort to provide young 
people with information about current events the series of 
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capsule news* segments ontltled IN THE NEWS^ which has been 
honored with Emmy and Peabody awards. And in the field of 
cultural programming, we offer such series as the CBS 
CHILDREN'S FILM FESTIVAL, In still another innovation, wo 
introduced the concept of value-oriented themes in Saturday 
morning children's programming through the award-winning FAT 
ALBERT AND THE COSBY KIDS, a staple since 1972. These are but 
a few of many interesting and imaginative programs which CBS 
offers to young viewers. 

Our commitment to young people, however, does not end with 
what appears on the screen. CBS has a separate Department of 
E(!ucatlonal and Community Services, which I headed for four 
years. The department works with educational institutions and 
community groups across the country in developing ways in which 
CBS programs and projects may be used to benefit young viewers. 

For example, the department directs the CBS Television 
Reading Program. This project involves the distribution of 
scripts of selected CBS Television Network programs for 
classroom use to enhance student interest in reading and other 
subjects. Since its inception in 1977, CBS has distributed 
more than 20 million scripts nationwide. The Nation 1 
Education Association has called the Reading Program "a notable 
example of television and teachers working together to help- 
children." 
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Another example of our efforts to use television to 
encourage reading is our "Rea,l More About If project. Hero, a 
list of books, prepared by the Library of Congress and relating 
to the subject matter of selected CBS specials. Is recoQraended 
to viewers at the conclusion of these broadcasts. This is done 
by a member of the program's cast, stepping out of character 
and addressing the audience directly. In the words of Dr. 
Daniel J. Boorstin. Librarian of Congress, this project "links 
the pleasure, power and excitement of books and television." 

In short, we believe that young viewers have been 
thoughtfully served by our efforts both on screen and off. We 
r..coKnlze. however, that this hearing has not been called 
because there is universal approval of the performance of 
broadcasters In this area. There are some who are dissatisfied 
with the quality and the quantity of children's programs on 
television today. And. as in the past, that dissatisfaction 
has led some to call for government involvement in children's 
programming, including the imposition of quotas mandating the 
amounts and types of children's programs which these 
individuals would find appropriate. 

In our view, the establishment of quotas for children's 
programming - or for any other program category -- would do no 
less than accept the principle that the government may 
.letermine how much of what kinds of programming will be seen by 
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tho public and whon. Thnt Is a concept which we at CDS find 
fundamentally at odds wi,th basic First Amendment values, and 
with the role of broadcasting in a free society. Equally 
Important Is the fact that to mandate one type of programming 
is to exclude all others, regardless of the interests of the 
audience or the judgment of the broadcaster. Therefore, CBS 
strongly opposes the adoption of any such rules. 

However, I do not want to dwell on this subject, both 
because I am not a lawyer and because, it seems to us, the 
recurring calls for government involvement in this area are 
based on a false premise. Contrary to the belief of some, the 
fact is that children are well served in today's television 
marketplace by commercial and public broadcasters and. 
Increasingly, through emerging technologies such as cable 
television and video cassette.. Therefore, the question is not 
one of scarcity," for the programs are there; rather, it is one 
of selection. 

Part of the problem in discussing children and television 
has been definitional. The FCC has narrowly limited its 
definition of "children's programs" to those which are 
"originally produced and broadcast for [children] twelve years 
old and under." We all know, however, that children watch a 
far wider range of programming. To cite only a few CBS 
examples, such highly-acclaimed dramatic specials as THE BLUE' 
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AND THE GRAY, OLIVRR TWIST «,,cl A TALE OH TWO CITIES provide 
information and stimulate interest about hi story, 1 i terature . 
culture and social issues- Although these presentations for 
the entire family are not considered "children's prograns" by 
FCC standards, they are frequently singled out by critics, 
parents and educators as "must" viewing for young people. 

This apparent anomaly has led one former FCG Commissioner 
to suggest that programs which serve the'Voung audience be 
redefined to include those "contributing to the leatning 
experience of young people 17 years old and below." When 
viewed in this broader perspective, a more complete picture of 
the viewing choices available to the young audience emerges. 
Indeed, the letter of invitation to this hearing refers to 
"programming for younger Americans." 

There are, of course, many CBS programs available which are 
more specifically directed toward the younger audience. And, 
in addition to our regularly-scheduled children's programs, the 
CBS, Television Network offers after-school children's specials 
on weekday afterA'oons, while continuing the presentation of 
children's specials on Sundays. Our efforts in this area are 
detaiKid in a report entitled "Children and Television ■- 
Closer Look," which we are submitting for the record. 
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Otfujr commtuclal hroadr.iisttjrs have their own achiovoTHftnts, 
to which they can point with justifiable pride. However, it is 
in no sense an abdication of the responsibilities of commercial 
broadcasters to point out the role of public television in this 
area. A portion of the broadcast spectrum has been reserved no 
public stations precisely in order to allow them to serve needs 
which may not be fully met by the commercial system. No, 
attempt to evaluate the viewing opportunities available to 
children should ignore such programs as SESAME STREET, MISTER 
ROGERS' NUIGMDORIIOOD and TflE ELnCTRIC COMPANY. 

Another emerging source of children's programming is cable 
te»levislon. Warner Amex's "Nickelodeon" provides a cable 
channel devoted to . c hi Idren ' s programs, and a new children's 
service, the Disney Channel, will begin operation this year. 
In addition, other cable services offer regularly scheduled 
children's prograiffming , such as HBO ' s FRAGGLE ROCK and BRAIN 
GAMES and USA Cable's CALLIOPE. 

Moreover, the free market continues to search for still 
other opportunities to meet the entertainment and information 
needs of the young through television. In recent years, for 
example, that market has spawned more than 2000 video cassette 
titles for young audiences. 
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In sura, ttiore !■» no absonco of progrnmming for you«g 
vlcHors -- Including Informational programs -- on American 
television today. Indeed. CDS recently conducted a now survey 
of weokday clilldron's offerings In the same 52 sample narkots 
analyzed In an FCC study Issued In advance of the Commission' s 
1980 children's, television hearings. Our survey, which we are 
submitting today for the record, shows that most children are 
served during the overwhelming majority of non-school, 
non-prime time half-hours. 

It is Inevitable, of course, that the opportunities for 
viewing which in fact exist will not satisfy everyone. Each of 
us would lik<! television to offer more of the kinds of 
programming which he or she personally thinks is important. 
Dut broadcast time Is finite; if more of one kind of program is 
presented, something else will have to be sacrificed. Clearly, 
if the First Amendment means anything, it means that such value 
judgments cannot be imposed by the government. 

It is important to emphasize that television can never take 
the place of the school, the church, the home, or any of the 
other social institutions that rely on interpersonal contact to 
help'chlldren grow emotionally and intellectually. On the 
other hand. I would observe that television in general -- and 
not just what some call "children's television" - is a 
resource which parents and educators can and do use in a 
' constructive manner to enrich children's lives. 
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A S2"Mjirk<?t Analyst 3j)f W<M!k.by I'roa ranunin K 



Novcinh^r, 1982 



Vhi report prosonts tfw results of a study concclV(?d and oxocutcd 

by CIVS to detonnlno th(3 availability of cliihlren's tolovision programming 

during tho typical Monday- 1* ri day pori(xl in November, 1982. 

The data wre ilerived from an analysis of daytime half-hours (6:30am to 
6:30pm) throughout the week when all children two-to 11 years of age are 
at least potentially in the television audience. Tlw objective v;as to 
determine the proportion of these lialf-hours In which at least one children's 
program »/ris available on over-the-alr television channels in each of 52 
markets. 

In addition, from those half-liours in which tlicre was no children's 
programming from broadcast soufces, the study souglit to establish 
wlunher such programming was being provided by cable systems serving 
the market. 

Since, for all but the youngest children, the v/eokday hours between 9:0Oam and 
3:00pm are normally spent in school, the Monday-Friday portion of the analysis 
was necessarily confined to the 12 half -hours between 6:30 and 9:00 in the 
morning ami between 3:00 and 6:30 In the afternoon, thus, the Monday- 
Friday data reported lx;lo\; are based upon a total of 60 daytime half-hours. 

Sample Markets 

The 52 sample markets are the same ones included In a similar analysis 
carried out In 1980 for CBS's filing In the FCC children's television 
proceeding (and, prior to that. In an FCC-sponsored study comparing the 
amounts of children's programming available In the years 1973 and 1977). 
As In tJ« earlier research, the markets have been grouped according to size 
Into four separate strata, each comprised of 13 markets. With only two 
exceptions, the stratum distribution of the 52 markets Is identical to wliat 
It was In the earlier CBS and FCC research. These are Fort Smith, which has 
moved to Stratum 3 from Stratum 4, and Utlca, formerly Stratum 3, dropping 
down to Stratum 4. 



^Obviously, 210 markets cannot be divided Into four equal strata; beyond 
that, however, population shifts over the past several years have affected 
the relative slze-ranklngs of the original 52 sample markets, requiring 
that tlie end-points of the four ADI rank- Intervals be slightly redefined. 



API Rank-Interval* 



Stratum 1 Markets 
Stratum 2 fbrkets 
Stratum 3 Markets 
Stratum 4 I-iarkets 



1 - 53 

54 - 101 

102 - 156 

157 - 210 
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m^b" Of l„ar-l>ours in which .t Uaa.. .n« .hil.lrmi'o pro^tmn '^^^^i" 
able m each markat . during th» typicU Mo.day-KrlJay period. Ihia wa. 
determined from two aourcesa; ^ 

L ai.e Monday-t^iday .rction of the Novcmbdr 1982 Nlelden Station Index 
for each markit. (Nleluen wa. cho.ci over Arbitron for ^hla purpope 

Utter doen not Include the titleu of public stations 
pro«r,.ma). We included in our .cunt only tl.oae pro«r«in» in""^«^ 
e^red^ly for childrenl tl.ode havln« demonatrably strong appeal to 
t^! hild audience but not orl«i.ally produced that ^"^^ 

. r^e nr.dv Bimch . B.rX noffer^ .. Chino Patro were not abulat.d. 
Where there waa confuaion over whether a given title vaa in fact a 
^ildrea'a progran. thia waa resolved by contacting the prograa^lng 
Jepartmcnt of the station involved. 

o UaliHe our 1980 study, which was limited to programialng available 
on ; "ro» over-tho-«i; aourcea in each market, we have thla time 
integrated the children's fare offered during non-echool half-houra 
MonlS^F^iday by five nationwide baaic-cable services: Nickelodeon 
(Wner taex). USA Cable Network, and the three ^uperstation -- 
WT^ WOR cmd WGN. This of course provided oray a minimum estimate 

;b e-d" vered children's progra»=dng. since J;"=^"'^= 
other distant broadcast stations which nay be imported into an 
individual moxlcet. 

Tl.e aumber of weekday half-hours in which children's programming is avail- 
able In a given market waa computed as the sum or: 

. Tb.e number of half-hours provided by over-the-air sources, plus... 

^ >. . „f hnlf hours in which only cable-delivered programming 

• ^.l raUable'.'fo™ghted by"he-TS^al-market penetration of the 
cable service offering it.* 

progro. intended spec f cal^ for^t e^^^^ ^^^^ ^^S^^^^^ o,er-the-air 
::?:n°^!-anfangiJo^^ ^ the five cable sources. 

; . the-e is no over-the-air children's progranmiing at 

»For example: i.n oreen 3ay, ''■fs-s " ^ receive USA Cable Net- 

8:30aa, bux 2UJ of the homes m that "^^f ^° 3:30.9:00am time 
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V)T) In Uio immbrii* oT wrtf*k Jay hni r-li.,)uni In wliloh ove r-Lhc-tilr i;hlldren'tt 
proKnuiimln^^ la avalUblo. To ijamtJ r^xtHnt. tliLu him botiii ofi'uet by thd 
lncr«artin« uvuLljib U It y of onble-leHvored otUiar«5n'a Tixvn uv«r the paut 
thro»i yrtnrj incrriuao we hav»5 no wtiy ot' quantify UiK iiroclutily , liowovor, 

;jImc'» .NibL'j wnu iiu^ Liicludfj«.l la our otirUoi" atudy. 



Percejnt of 

i Non-;3.:hnoL HaU'-lIuura TotuL Noti-^jchooi Half-Hours 
AvorrVf^ w Ma rkfft Avftrngff Mnrkut 

12!}^ vm 1.9fl>^ 1979 

Over Ovor 

the Cubic the 

Totnl Air Only Air % J{ 

otratum L U'( . l 1.3 78.5 79.2 

In view of the relative Concentration of children In the nation's Ictrger 
teievlolon marKota, the data for Stratum 1 are portlciaorly significant. 
For, In the top 53 tuarketa from which these 13 were seledled, there realdo 
21.5 million children — some two-thlrda {66. U%) of all two-to-11 year-old3 
tn the U.S. population. For these children, television ('predominantly 
over- tl\e-filr television) Is providing progroinming during an average of over 
three -r^uarters of non-achool weekday time. And, for the approxin^tely 305^ 
of stratum 1 hones now jubacrlblng to basic cable, children's protfroinmlng 
la of ccMU^ae available during an even larger proportion of the d^./, 

2. Stratum 3 Markets ; The 13 markets drawn from Stratum 2 averaged U0.6 
half*«i\our3 of weekday children's programming, or 6B% of the morning and 
afternoon half-hours when childrra aren't In school. Again, the bulk of 
this total (36.2 half-hours) was accounted for by over-the-alr stations — 
a figure higher than 1979 '3 32.5 — with the remaining U.U half-hours 
coming from cable services. 



3. Stratum 3 Markets : The average Stratum 3 market offered 31.1 half-hours 
Monday-FVlday In which at least one- children' s program was available {32% of 
total non-school time). Relative to I979t the number of half hours provided 
-to the average market by over-the-alr stations was somewhat less (26.2 versus 
28. tv). With the Inclusion of the neorly'flve additional half-hours supplied 
by ca'ble, however — an amount almost certainly well above that of three 
years ago — the availability of children's programming In these markets is 
in all likelihood more than what it was In 1979. 
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3>CBS 

CHILDREN AND TELEVISION 
-A CLOSER LOOK 



Children's television. Much has lx?en said alx)Ut it; 
much has been ignored. 

For t(K> long, the focus has been simply on "children's 
television;' yet it us more important to examine the subject of 
children unci television, because young people do not just 
watch programs designed specifically for thern. There Is no 
such thing as a "chiU^en'.s hour." In fact. Saturday morning 
represents only 9 percent of the 2 to 1 l-year-old child's 
weekly viewing. 

Programs such as CH.\RiJF. Brown. Dr Seuss, Garreld and 
other .special fare are enjoyed by audiences both young <ind 
old. Acclaimed dramatic specials such as THE BLUE AND THE 
Gray. Oijvtir Twist, and Aa Quiet On the Western R?ont, to 
cite only a few CBS titles, provide informatbn and stimulate 
interest about history, literature, culture ^and social issues. 
While these presentations are not called "^children's pro- 
grams" by Federal Communications Commission standards', 
they are frequently singled out by critics, pcirents and 
educators as "must" viewing foryoung people. The FCC 
narrowly defines children's programming as "programs 
primarily designed for children aged 2 through 12." It seems 
clear that a more flexible approach to assessing service to the 
young audience is needed. Indeed, former FCC Commissioner 
Abbott Washburn suggested a broader definttton: "Programs 
contributing to the learning experience of young people 17 
years old and below." This approach would encompass many 
of the above-mentioned programs — <ind more. ) 

TELEVISIOyrS ROLE 

Even as with adults, children are informed and entertained by 
television. However, children do no* either live or grow up in a 
vacuum. Television may play a role in the developmental 
process, but the hor)[ie, the church, the school and peer 
groups play vastly larger roles. ^*^le television— by design- 
should not be cin instrument of teaching, it can serve as the 
catalyst to stimulate interest in a wide range of subjects <ind 
ideas. Televisbn is not and should not be either <in extension 
of the classrooni or a third parent in <iny household. 




American hlstoiy was the 
backdrop for The Blue and 
THE Gray, the sweeping laga 
ofthcChrUWar. 




The CHARLIE Brown tFptclalB 
provide eatertidcment for 
children and adulta aiike. 
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PARENTAL GUTOANCE 

Parents properly devote time either to selecting or approving 
a child's clothing, books, food, friends and schools, and they 
sfiould be eciually involved in selecting what a child watches 
on television. Yet the (iuestir)n of parental guidance and 
respoasibility is t(X) often ignored in discussions alx)Ut 
cliildren and television. 

Do children spend too much time watching television? In - 
r many cases, yes— but not because there is anything inherently 
wrong with television viewing. The answer would sUll be * yes * 
even if children devotediall of their viewing time to watching 
Beethoven concerts and Shakespearean plays. There should 
be diverse activities (or children (and iqr adults), such as 
athletics, reading and hobbies, to nam(| a few. But that is 
where the parent must assume a role ih guiding the child's 
leLsvire time activities. / 

BEYOND THE SCREEN 

Tlie interest of CBS in young people feoes beyondwhat 
appears on the screen. CBS is uniqub among broadcasters in 
hiwrnu, a 'W'parate Department of Educational and Community 
Services headed by a professional/educator and serving as a 
valuable resource to the public in /he areas of education and 
family life as they relate to teleVisibn. Working with educa- 
tional institutions axid community groups across the country, 
the department has representatives traveling almost con- 
stantly, meeting and talking with parents, educators, religious 
leaders and others interested ir/ children and television. ITiis 
allows us to develop opportunities for CBS programs and 
projects to be used to provide^a greater service for young 
viewers and their families. 



CBSTE] 
READINi 



_JiVISION 
r PROGRAM 




TelevUloo viewing Is often a / 
faxnllj acthrlty In many 
homes where the parent 
guides a child's viewing. 



Several major projects have Ibeen developed by CBS to ennch 
young people's viewing expehences by encouraging the 
applicatk)n of that viewing to a learning experience at school 
and r.t home. 

Tlie CBS Television Reading Program is a nationwide television 
script-reading project designed to utilize students' enthusiasm 
for television to help improve Iheir reading skills and increase 




In the oUssroom, many 
educators are using 
television to stimulate 
interest and Ideas in a wide 
rangr of subjects. 
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their motivation for further reading, learnintJ and creative 
thinking. 

Working tlirough CBS affiliated stations and local schools, ihe 
Network offers nialclied-lc>-l)r{)adcast scripts of specially 
selected CBS presentations to eleihentary and secondary . 
school students around tlie cotintry. ITie scripts contain ttie 
diak)guo as well as camera and stage directi{)ns. In the , 
cIa5sr(K)m before tlie actual liroiidcast, students often take 
turns reading tlie various roles aloud or acting out the parts. 
Participating teachers receive compreliensive guides which 
are used to initiate classroom discussion and invoWe the 
students in a variety of reading, writing and creative projects 
that include history, geography, socuil studies and other 
subjects. In addition to reading the scripts, students are urged 
tc^read some of the; many b(Kjks, articles or perirKlicals listed 
in the teachers gukles' extensive biblkjgraphy. Since its inception 
in 1977, more than 20 million such scripts have been 
distributed nationwide. In addition, scripts and guides are also 
being used in schools lor the hearing-impaired, senior citizen 
centers and a numlx?r of correctional facilties. 

CBS/LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
"READ MORE ABOUT IT" 

In another effort of significance to young viewers, CBS is 
learned in a unique partnership with the Library qI C{)ngress in 
a project called "Read More About It." In thie words of Dr. 
Daniel J. Boorstin, Librarian of Congress, the effort "links the 
pleasure, power and excitement of Ixxjks and television." 

From a variety of selected CBS specials, the Library of 
Congress prepares a list of recommended books which relate 
to the particular subject matter of each broadcast. In a special 
televised message immediately follovving the broadcast, a well- 
known personality— usually a featured performer from the 
broadcast itself— alerts viewers to several titles from the list 
and urges them to visit their local library or bookstore to read 
more about the subject. The full list of recommended titles is 
also distributed to schools find libraries around the country by 
the Library of Congress cind Americcin Library Association. 

Since the project began in 1979, "Read More About It" 
messages have varied in scope from Richard Thomas* 
announcement following bus performance in ALL QuiET On THK 
VVfes^FERN PROMT to an animated message delivered by Charlie 




Aa part of the CBS Televliloii 
Reading Program, televlalon 
■cripu are being used aa 
tools for reading, learning 
and thinking. 




The "Read More About It" 
project stresses the 
complementary relationship 
of books and television. 
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Btown and Snoopy following a CHARUE BROWN special, In all, 
some 50 CBS Television Network broadcasts have been 
included in the project. 

VIEWERS* GUTOES 

CBS has published and funded several viewers' guides 
designed to help teachers, parents, students— viewers in 
general— become comfortable and creative in the uses they 
make of televisk)n. 

In additk)n to the gukies for the CBS Reading Program, other 
guides are generic and have value beyond use with a par- 
ticular program. One such guide, "Take a Lesson from TV," 
demonstrates how teachers, students and families can use ^ 
televisk)n to enrich learning and enhance creativity. Organized 
by subject area. "Take a Lesson" suggests reading, writing, 
listening, drama and library activities that use television as a 
springU)ard to further learning. Although directed primarily at 
teachers, each section contains suggestions for family [ 
activities as well as classroom experiences, j 

Another guide, "The Television Picture," explains clearly and 
graphically how teUivision developed, how it works, how 
stations and networks are organized. TliLs guide has been 
especially useful in career education, 

A third guide. "Television: A Plus for Librarians," was developed 
in conjunctwn wHh tlie American Ubrary Association and assists 
school and public librarians as they direct chUdren toward 
making constructive use of the various electronic media 

EDUCATIONAL ADVISERS 

To help shape informative and entertaining programming for 
children, an educational advisory panel was established in 
1972, with Dr. Gordon Berry of the Graduate School of 
Education at UCLA serving as chief adviser to CBS on 
children's programs. Dr. Berry works closely with program 
producers and writers and with the CBS programming and 
program practices personnel. He examines siory outlines, 
reviews scripts, discusses issues and ideas^ He also draws on a 
panel of experts from different fields, including chUd psychia- 
trists. psychoR^^ts. educators and others who provide their 
advice and guidance about some of the learning activities, 
values and concepts that are to be part of CBS programming. 




Richard ThonuB alerted " 
Tiewera to t>ooka about World 
War I foUowlzig ALL QUIET ON 
THE WESTERN FBONT. 




CBS fomlahea many 
materlala for teachers, 
parents and stadents to help 
them use and understand 
television. 
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INNOVATIVE PROGRAMMING 

CBS hiis pioneered several innovative program formats (or 
young viewers: broadcasts that entertain, enlighten and 
inff)rni. 

Fa IVXUJKK T AND'rUK CoStJY KiOS has IxJen a Saturday morning 
favorite on CBS since 1 972. TliLs highly successful, award- 
winning series deals with real problems tfial affect all children 
at one time or another, such as keeping a promise, obeying 
parents, not poking fun at younger children, maintaining a 
proper diet, even not watching too much television. 

Ilie situations and characters are drawn from comedian Bill 
Cosby's own childhcxxJ in Philadelphia, with Cosby himself 
appearing to add a personal touch to the theme of each 
episode. 



NEWS ft INFORMATION Young people are growing up in an 
exciting, changing world, and to help them understand it 
lM'lt(»r. CBS News developed In THE NKWS, network televisions 
first regularly scheduled effort to provide young viewers with 
information atxjut current events. And. according to a special 
Gallup Youth Survey, these capsule news broadcasts have 
made an iinjK)rtant contribution to children. 

In a survey of a national sample of teenagers, Gallup found 
that two-thirds had seen IN THE NKWS while growing up and, of 
this group, nearly 90 percent said they had learned from the 
series. Nearly half considered In THK Nkws a major source of 
information about the world Conceived in 1971, this pHoneering 
Emmy and Peabtxiy Award-winning series of capsule news 
segments Ls broadcast at least once an hour during the CBS 
Saturday morning programming. 

In addition, short; informational messages relating to health, ■ 
safety and nutrition are also interspersed throughout the 
weekend children's schedule. 




Fat Albert And thc cobby 
KIDS reflecu real iltuations 
atKmt growing np. 



7/ W 



mm. 



m THE News provides young 
▼iewen with Infonaatlon 
about current evenU. 
drawing upon the world wide 
resources of CBS News. 



HLMS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE The CBS CHILDREN'S RLM 
Festival provides a brilliant panorama of customs and 
attitudes of different lands by presenting the best available 
childr*»n*s films from here and abroad. This award-winning 
series offers the rare combination of pure entertainment and 
cultu -al values wrapped into one pleasurable package. 



\ 
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AN AMERICAN 1N8TITDTI0N A lOinniitiuefU to cliilclren that 
besaii on CBS more thaji a ciuiirter of a cerUury a^o contuuiea. 
Since his first broadcast on the Network in 1955, CAJTAIN 
KAN(iAR(X) has been sharing the icy of discovery with an 
ever-renewing audience of preschool children and their 
DiirenLs. AntJ to keep up with that changing world, Bob 
Keeshan and his staff are continually developing new pro- 
gramming concepts to encourage a child's interest in reading, 
nature the arts, science and health. Kecognizedwitli four 
Emmy Awards and two Cieorge Foster Peabody Awards, the 
Captain offers a format of limitless variety and boundless 
enthusicism. In all, almost 8.00() hours of CAITAIN KANGAROO 
programs have been broadcast on the CBS Television 
Network. 

PROGRAM DIVERSITY llie Network's Saturday niorning 
program schedule reflects a broad range of fare from the pure 
entertainment of BU( ,5 BUNNY to the informational iN THE Nt.WS 
segments and the value-oriented FAT ALBOT. And in devel- 
opment for the fall of 1983 us ThE CHARIJE BROWN AN" SNOOPY 
)W. an all-nrw weekly series based on the popular Charles 
Schulz cliafiicters. 

SPECIAL BROADCASTS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

l-jcpandingits creative efforts. CBS develo()ed an ever-growing 
commitment to special broadcasts for young people featumg 
welUknown personalities and exciting production values, 
opening doors to new worlds, focusing on important issues, 
and sparking curiosity in the arts. music, dance, books, reading 
and reasoning. 

At the top of the list is THE CBS f^srtVAL OF Lively Arts For 
Y()lJN(i fYX)Pl£. For more than two decades, tliis premiere 
series of children's specials has explored the arts in a lively, 
entertaining way. Special hosts— from Leonard Bernstein to 
Beverly SUls. from Joe Namath to Rudolf Nureyev, Danny Kaye, 
Julie Andrews and Henry Winkler-have employed ingenious, 
enjoyable forms to do just that. Often unconventional but 
always entertaining, the acclaimed "Festival" repertoire is as 
diverse as the expression of art is limitless. A special Festival 
presentation for 1983 will feature Olympic gold medalists 
Dorothy Hainill and Robin Cousins in an ice-show adaptation 
of Shakespeare's classic "Romeo tind Juliet. ' 




CAPTAIN Kanoaroo b** htcn 
fhirinj Uie Joy of discovery . 
with mllUoiu of young 
?iewen ilnce 1955. 




Many CBS ipccimla for young 
people spark curiosity In the 
lively sits, luch ss JuuE 

ANDREWS* IffVrrATlON TO THE 
DANCE Wrra RUDOLF 
NUREtEV. 
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IlieCBS Ah'lT:KN( H)N f*iA>H()l i.si: prrseiits scnsilive dramalic 
trfalmnits of the coriflicls aiid dileinniiis ofU'ii faced by young 
people. Examining topics such as friendship, family values, Ifie 
life of fosler children, shoplifting, teenage pregnancy, drug 
abuse and adjusting to stepparents, PiAYHOUSl-: drama-s 
center on young fx'ople rnjiking choices wliicli will affc»ct their 
lives. 

F/\M{ )IJS Cl AssiC TaU-S features aiiirnaled presentations of ' 
classic works of literature, such as "Tlie List of the Mohicans." 
"Tlie Count of Monte Cristo," "A Christmas Carol, Fhe lliree 
MusketLH!rs," "Beauty aiid the Beast" and "Hiawatha." 

TIlK CBS CHm)Kt:N'S MYSThi^Y THEATRE brings togetlier an 
incjuLsitive younj^sler, a puzzlinj^ occurrence and a maze of 
clues to decipher. 'Hiese mind-twLstinj^ adventures offer more 
Ulan Ihu ability to kcvp kids oii tJie edge of tJieir cJiairs. Each is 
written to emphasize to young viewers that the key to solving 
a mystery is deductive reasoning. 

DW. CBS |JHH/\KY pit|ues a child's intea-st in books with an 
ingenious formula: Take three books that share a similar 
theme. Dramatize only a selection from each book, and almost 
never finish telling the tale. Then add a wraparound story that 
encouraj^es children to read the stories to their conclusioas. 
All titles come from the Library of Congress annual list of 
rLH:ornmended children's books. 

AND STILL MORE 

CBS provides young people with a variety of efforts, both on 
and off the. television screen. But CBS is not alone. Other 
networks and other stations, both commercial and non- 
commercial, network-affiliated and independent, are also 
providing programming for young people. In additiofl, some 
cable services also offer programs f^jr the younger audience. 
Indeed, there is hardly a community in the United States today 
that does not offer a varied dally menu of television program- 
ming for younj^ people. 



CBS/BROADCAST GROUP 
EDUCATIONAL & COMMUNITY SERVICES 
51 WEST 52 STREET, NEW YORK. TiY 10019 




CUttic Itterature comes allre 
In pntenutloiu Uke Tiis 
Count Or Hormc cribto. 




Children today have « great 
variety of televlalon 
programming to draw upon 
for pure entertainment aa 
well aa to enrich their social, 
cultural and learning 
experiences. 
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STATKMKNT OK SHARON UOHINSON 

Ms. Robinson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. . ■ 

Much can be said about the quality and quantity of currently 
available programing for children. I think you already ha^^^ ^^^^ 
evidence I have given you in previous testimony. The IN E A is ac- 
tively involved in this area on behalf of advocacy for children, and 
on behalf of use of the medium in helping us to provide proper edu- 
cation and socialization facilitation for our young. 

The committee, I understand, is particularly interested in ques- 
tions regarding the responsibility of broadcasters to provide pro- 
graming for children. In the written testimony, we have spoken to 
that at length )wever, to summarize I would reference a quote by 
Wait Disney tnat *'We are always keenly aware that things seen on 
the screen can exercise enormous influence on the ideals and con- 
duct of youngsters. Those who use the movie or TV screen as a 
business also have a great responsibility toward their customers. 

Recently, a program manager for one of the UHF stations, 
WDCA here in the Washington metropolitan area, commented, It 
you take a close look at your community, your budget, and commit- 
ments, you will be surprised at how affordable children s program- 
ing can be and the many rewards you will earn from it. I would 
comment that this particular independent station offers more chil- 
dren programing than many of the other network affiliates in the 

^^Further, the responsibility to provide programing for chHdren is 
spoken to in the Communications Act as well as in the 1^14 
policy statement. Whether public broadcasting can assume a large 
part of this responsibility, I think is already answered, and the 
answer is yes. But should the public broadcasting system assume 
all of this responsibility, I would have to respectfully submit that 
the answer is no. Funding is a major factor that inten^enes, which 
we could always answer with more money, and I would not want to 
discourage more funding for public broadcasting. 

The advent of cable is a partial answer indeed to the question ot 
programing for children and young people, but we have the reahty 
of the evolution of that technology and access to that technology. 
Therefore, we are discouraged to depend heavily on cable or upon 
public broadcasting to provide all that must be provided for chil- 
d ren 

Government responsibility in this area is, I will admit, a very 
thorny issue and I am not a lawyer either. We are proposing that 
since we have new problems to solve, perhaps we ought to Provide 
or apply a new technology. The NEA has proposed, and Mr Wirth 
has mentioned this morning some support for the concept ot a tem- 
porary commission on children's television programing. Commis- 
sioner Rivera has also endorsed this idea. 

What might this commission do, you would say. Questions re- 
garding the definition of children's programing will have to be re- 
tolved if we are ever to conclude whether we are or whether we 
are not addressing that need; A standard for the amount of pro- 
eraming needs to be developed. We must provide dissemination 
mechanisms for inforiping one another of the availability of pro- 
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^;ra^)in^^ cointDcrcial pro^^nimiii^;, and programing which has been 
developed at the oxponwe of Federal dollans. 

Mr. Chairman, we should not forget the ESAA program resulted 
in the development of over 50 series of programs for children that 
programing rarely finds its way into the schedules of local or net- 
work broadcasters. 

We also need to design a structure for appropriate support for 
television programing development. Incentive programs that we 
may not have thought of before. 

Further, and I think most important, we need a forum for discus- 
sion, for the developing of consensus, and a mutual commitment 
among all the interest groups that have something to say on this 
issue. In support of this idea, I would refer to a comment made re- 
cently by Chairnian Mark Fowler in an address in Arizona, "I be- 
lieve,'' and I quote: ''the purpose behind TV regulation is not to 
CO ne up with rules, but to provide a way for those in the industry 
with quality on their minds to be heard." 

I suggest that vehicle proposed by the NEA is a vehicle through 
which those who have quality on their mind relative to children's 
television programing can indeed be heard. I think it is a vehicle 
that suggests that perhaps out of the light of the cameras and the 
posturing before congressional committees, we can let our imagina- 
tion run a bit in finding, a new way to address some of our very 
new, but very difficult questions. 

[Testimony resumes on p. 186.] 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Robinson follows:] 
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PuKrAUKI) HtATICMKNT ok Dll. HllAHON HoiUN80N» DiHKCTOIl, INHTIIUCTION AND 
rilOKI-iHHIONAI. I)KVKU)I'MKNI\ NATIONAL EDUCATION ABSOCIATION 

The NEA is pleased to participate in these hearings as part 
of National Children and Television Week and to take this 
opportunity to consider the impact of television on the children 
of this country. While television has a vast potential to 
support the education and socialization of young people, that 
pot€ntial is not yet realized. 

The National Education Association represents over 1.7 
million teachers and other school employees. With the help of 



our 12,000 state and local affiliates, we have been an active 
participant in FCC proceedings on this issue. 

Wo are here today because we believe that there is an 
essential difference in what we believe is the responsibility of 
the FCC under the law to protect the public interest and what we 
understand to be its current view. We don't believe that a 
dialogue is even possible when there is no ability to meet and 
discuss the premises on which the issues are based. Therefore, 
we are grateful to be able to come before Congress, whose 
legislative mandate the FCC is charged with upholding, to present 
our recommendation for a Temporary Commission on Children's 
Television Programming. 

Let us take a moment to review what has happened to this 
issue before the FCC. Ever since 1960 "programs for children" 
has been included by the FCC as a category that every broadcaster 
is expected to air. In 1974 the FCC adopted a Policy Statement 
requiring commercial television broadcasters to provide a more 
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aubetcint l.il commitment to the child audlonco, Including rocjular 
weekday scheduling of children's programo. 

Three years ago the Commission issued a rulemaking with 
several regulatory options to address the sad fact that 
programming designed for children had not significantly increased 
since 197j4. There was still only one daily network program for 
Chi Idren , I the same one as in 1974, "Captain Kangaroo" on CBS. 
NEA f i led 1 comments in the FCC rulemaking proceeding , first 
suggesting to the FCC that a voluntary children's television 
advisory board be created, with representatives from industry, 
education, and other groups to arrive at a common definition of 
children's television. 

Last January, at an en banc session of the FCC, we again 
expressed our concern about the state of children's television 
programming. By that time "Captain Kangaroo" had been cut back 
from one hour to one-half hour and moved to an earlier time slot, 
resulting in many CBS affiliates dropping it. There were still 
no regularly scheduled network children's programs on weekday 
afternoons, so "General Hospital" bec,\ir.c the most popular 
television series for young people. Saturdays and Sundays were 
not much better. NBC had eliminated weekend health and sports 
features for children, and ABC had replaced an award-winning 
Sunday morning chi Idren ' s program. 

We again expressed our frustration to the Commission. Since 
1971, there had been FCC inquiries, petitions, reports, task 
forces, policy statements and an incomplete rulemaking. We 
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again pUcod NEA'b flpeclClc nuanostlon for n non-regulatory 
solution before t)ie FCC t an ad hoc group of . broadcaaters , 
producerfl, education professionals, -and others that would discuss 
this Issue in a non-adveroary context, with meetings to be 
chaired by a designated FCC commissioner. « 

It l3 now March 1983. There hae been no response from the 
FCC to our suggestion in over a year. Despite the support we 
nave received for our suggestion through a letter from Chairman 
\wirth of this subconimlttee to Chairman Fowler, in February, 1982, 
we have heard nothing. This subcommittee,' in its recent FCC 
budget oversight hearings also directly requested from the 
commission an explanation as^ to how it plans to Implement the 
1974 Policy Statement on Children's Programming, and asked for a 
response to the NEA recommendation regarding establishment of a 
temporary commission on this issue. The Commission said it would 
address the Policy Statement "as priorities permit." and that 
NEA' 3 suggestion had been "placed in the outstanding docket in 
the children's TV proceeding:. " ' 

Mr. Chairman, we bel i'^ve that by so dealing with our 
suggestion the FCC has, in effect, consigned it to oblivion. At 
a time when organizations all over the country are taking this 

week to address the issue of children's programming -when the 

White House has issued a proclamation, when Congress is holding 
hearings, when broadcasters' are airing public affairs programs on 
the Issue — everyone is thinking about children's television 
except the one federal agency that is mandated by law to protect 
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the public Interiffit, And, apoclflcftUy, to protect apacUl and 
unique mombero of thlo public the ch I M autllenco. TlUa buay 

committee, which haa many Important laouoo on Itu agenda, la 
today apendlncj more time on the looue of children' a tolovlalon 
than the FCC has spent during the past two yearn. 

Thla FCC has aeomod to forgot Ito own statement In 1974 that 
"broadcasters have a special obligation to develop and present 
programming that serves the unique needs of the child 
audience." The FCC did not say only public broadcasters had thla 
statutory duty under the public Interest standard of the 
Communications Act. In fact, this FCC Policy Statement was 
specifically directed to the networks and other commercial 
television broadcasters. 

Regardless of the personal convictions of the current 
Commissioners, the Commission has responsibilities set forth In 
law, In the public Interest standard of the Communications Act, 
Since the FCC children's rulemaking began In 1979, one new 

Chairman and three new Commissioners a majority of the 

current Commission have joined the FCC. They have not had a 

formal opportunity to examine the Children's Task Force Report or 
the comments filed and testimony presented on the Report In 
1980. We simply do not know the views of most of the 
Commissioners on this issue. 

We offered last year to meet with all members of the, 
Commission, to discuss tTEA's proposal. Only one Commissioner, 
Henry Rivera, has met to discuss this subject with us. We were 

\ 

\ 

\ 
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highly encourn<i«0 by thli m«atlnq, MA )\r\» even 'npoken out on th« 
• ubject. At a meeting of theV Albuquerqae , New Mexico nnr 
Aeeoclftt Ion last November , Commi on lonar Rivera aald that 
"nroadcABter 8 haven't been paylnO enouqh attention to the m-*' 
of children. ... the aad^hape children's televinlon is In to«iny 
'serves to remind me that although reliance on market forces i» 
normally preferable to regulation, blind, unthinking or 
rhetorical reliance on the marketplace is an abdication of our, 
duty to the public under the Communications Act.'* Thi.o is the 
kind of interest and enthuslaem that would help the deliberations 
of a Temporary Commission. 

As the members of this subcommittee well know, there are 
solid precedents for this kind of temporary commission. The 
Temporary Commission on Alternative Financing for Public 
Telecommunications (TCAF) was initiated by, this Committee and 
authorized by the Public Broadcasting Amendments Act of 1981. 
The TCAF members included representatives from public radio and 
television* Congress and NTIA, and was chaired by FCC , 
Commissioner James Quello. This joint industry-government group 
has held numerous meetings, most of which have been open to the 
public. It is conducting an eighteen-month demonstration project 
on advertising on public television. Most importantly", TCAF has 
completed a report to Congress that includes a variety of 
recommendations on such options as tax credits and expenditures 
and special trust funds to assist public broadcasting, as well as 
lifting FCC and other federal restrictions to assist public 
broadcasters in generating new income. 
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Another recent/ oxftnp ot voluntary pr ivate-governncntal 
cooperative par ticipaticm v:nd'^r *:ho aegis c,r. the FCC io the FCC 
Advisory Comnii':tee (on Altv^rnative l- i, nanci'. for Mj ^ority 
Opportun 1 1 1'es in Telecrni-unications, Th'« coirtnittee, chaired by 
FCC Commissioner Ri 'c a. holrt mec^-ingf r > ci two-day period with 
representatives from iii! j>t:ry , f inan •'.al institutions, the public 
'interest community, the TJC, and ' 4 Departme.-'t of Com.lierce. As 
a result ofWhe report ct this FC \r?visory committee, the 
Commiaolon submitted pri ooecl: legislation to Congress and signed 
a memorandum of agreement with the Minority Business Development 
Agency of the U.S. Department of Commerce, Sir*v:;ral cieati 'e 

pr i vate-sector incentivfts iAcludi:,ig tajc certit'^.catea issued 

by the F^C fo- sales ot caV -i TV c-op*irtiGs to minority 

purchasers were recokune *ed by this Adviaory comtiittee and 

adopted by the Commiss/Mi. 

We beliave that there' ' - much rfa can lesrn fro:u these two *• 
examples whore the public, : i-^i'.stry, and government have 
successfully worked togev o^^ a sensitive communications issue 
and offered nonregulatory ; private sector incentive solutions to 
a thorny problem. For ? Temporary Commission cn Children's 
Programtningi a first step xi.ght be to simply dofine the dialogue 

to Cind a way to define children's prt:>grampiing. In their 

comments on the 19"9 children's ruleicaking, our members 

stressed the importance of not only developing age-specific 
programming but also of providing a way to identify information 
about its availability and content to broadcasters and to the ./ 
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audience. The NEA, aa a member of this t^mporai^y commission, 
could provide suggestions as to how this could be accomplishied . 

We havf> already had formal FCC hearinjgs on t\^e children-s- 
issvle, and a slightly less formal en banc jmeeting Defore the full 
FCC last year. What wo are seeking is a far different way, as 
these examples point out, wh»jre the private and public sectors, 
but with a vested interest and stake in this issue, c^n really 
axchanqe ideas on how to generate such programming. This 
roundtable dialogue, free from fanfare ani formal postii^ing 
before the FCC or Congress, in a non-adversarial setting, can 
result, we believe, in creative 'solutions short of new ^ 
regulations. . , \ 

Private sector initiatives, not necessarily mandated by 
govornmertt, but encouraged through an interchange of ideas \ 

\ 

between the broadcast industry and the community uerved by t^his 
industry, is indeed what the public interest standard is all\ 
about. Even FCC Chairman Mark Fowler, in a xe- ^nt a-adress, noted 
that the "purpose behird TV , regulation ^ 'i not cOTte up wifh\ 
rules but to provide a way for those in the ir*dustry with quality 
on their miljids to be heard." \ 
We know that there are' some very fine examples of '| 
broadcasters serving the needs of children in exceptional waysj. 
'Finding a means to identifj^ thr.se e;tamples and to create an 
information system so that :)ther broadcasters and other \ 
communities can benefit from these opportunities would be a 
valuable result of this chidren's commission. Here in— 
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Washington, V,(\. WOCA-TV, a l)HF station, broadcasts more 
children's programs than any of the ^our commerqial VHF 
stations. It airs two 30 minute, locally produced, children's 
programs a day, runs special children's PSAs, and produces at 
le«st three children's specials a year with printed study guides 
for school and home use. The station depends on a volunteer 
Children's Advisory Committee, representing education, parent, 
and civic organizations in the metropol i tican Washington area, to 
help thtem determine the needs and interests of the children in 
their communi ty. 

WDCA Program Manager Farrell Meisel said at the 1982 NATPE 
convention last March, "If you take a close look at your 
community, your budget,. and commitments, you'll be surprised at 
how affordable children's programming can be and the many rewards 
you'll earn from it,." This kind of responsive broadcaster is the 
kind of person who could contribute substantially ^is a member of 
the Temporary Commission we propose. 

Another task the Commission might undertake would be to try 
to figure out how to generate wider knowledge about and use of 
the vast storehouse of free children's programming already funded 
with federal dollars. More than children's television series 
hiva been produced with federal funds since 1968. Many were a 
collaborative effort between the Department of Education, 
business, and'-industry. Supplemental materials written for . 
classroom, or home use have been developed for these programs. 
With some restrictions as to the placement of advertisements. 
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these programn hflve been nval table to commercial broadcat >tur,*3 for 
the price of postage and handling. Many are award-winning shows, 
yot thiiy rarely find a place on a local TV schedule. The 
Temporary Commission could look at how to stimulate better 
mechanisms for bringing the availability of r.ucli programs to the 
attention of broadcastera , and cable systems as well,. Congress 
should be concerned to be sure the millions it has already spent 
for ESAA children's programs was well spent. 

We know also that the networks and cable have provided us 
with exceptions. All three commercial broadcast networks have 
worked with the NEA to develop children's educational materials 

for oafi3tar.ding liistorical series this year we had the "Blue 

oind the Gray** on CBS, "Winds of War" on ABC, and a new, expanded 
vera/on of "Shogun" on NBC. On the W-irner Amex^ NICKELODEON cable 
channel, over thirteen hours of very fine age-specific 
programming ir broadcast for children. We know the opportunity 
is there to ra;:r! oar children's television viewing an enriching 
experience, but for the most part, these opportunities are too 
few anJ far between. 

Mr. Chairman, in case ycu are wondering what has actually 
happened to children's regular TV fare in the year and a half 
fij^nce w&'ve last been to the FCC, let me give you an update. The 
sit lation is at an all time low. "Captain Kangaroo" left the 
we.fjkdc^y lineup this summer and has been moved to the weekend. 
Th a re ia no daily weekday series for children on a commercial 
t^roadcast networ\ left on the air. Several other network 
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programa for chll*1r«n no their outstanding quality have 

been dropped. Local are not replacing these programs 

and indeed many haye stopped buying children's syndicated 
programs as well. In addition, all three commercial networks 
have added more time to their early morning lineups devoted to 
news programming, which usurps the time formerly used for 
syndicated and local children's programs such as "Romper Room." 

Public television, suffering from lack of Sufficient / 
funding, cannot take up the slack. The oldest children's program 
on PBS* "Sesame Street" will produce only 130 new segments thiss 
year. The "Electric Company" is airing reruns. In a February 
issue of Broadcasting Magazine , Sue Weil, chief of programming 
for PBS, said:' 'Children's programming is a forum where we are 

thin even though we are head and shoulders above everybody 

else." Yet FCC Chairman Fowler has indicated that he beliGv<»3, 
despite the FCC 1974 Policy Statement to the contrary, that 
public broadcasting is the only broadcaster that has any 
rcsponsibili ty for children's programming. Even if an economic, 
solution could be found to bail out the financially starved 
public television network, it is doubtful that PBS alone wants, 
or shbuld have, this total mandate and responsibility. 

We cannot expect the new communications media alone to 
provide these program: . Only 30 percent of American households 
are wired for cable TV, and 70 percent of these cable systems 
havr- only 12-channel capacity. The "must carry" rules for local 
broodc.-^'jt signals virtually eliminate the opportunity fcr these 
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low capacity Byateme to carry specialized networks wlta 

children's programming options. Other new technologies, like 

DBS, STV and MDS are primarily seen ?i8 sources of pay movie 

channels for those who cannot receive cable. 

A recent editorial in the Boston Globe mourned the passing 

of the Disney prime time family series. I have attached a copy 

to my testimony. The editorial, "Goodbye to Disney and All That" 

lanrented that the ''inagic 5s ending after 29 seasons for the 

networks' longest running prime-time entertainment" program. The 

end of the Disney ser ies ' recallec^ for the editorial write - the 

following words of Walt"Di3ney: "We are always keenly aware that 

things seen on the screen can exercise enormous influence on the 

Ideals and conduct of youngster s .... those who use the movie or TV 

screen as a business also have a great responsibility toward 

tholr customers." The Globe 's editorial concludes that "Most who 

currently use TV as a busin*.-'.i ignore that responsibility." 

. Over the past year we have seen numerous studies that have 

reinforced the notion that TV hna an -n^rmous impact on * 

children. Most research pl?-r- tho - i1 n front of the . 

television set for approximate!/ M^oqC - lt>,000 ours during his 

or her public school years, whil"- cU- -.^«sroom takes up only 

« V- - Children's Television has 

. 11,000 hours. Research by .-"-^ i^niiaren s 

iicHc.L .'^ at ^he average pre-schooler spends iror^. time with 

tf?ie'.'l5.<r^/ ^.hz.n =?Tiy other ^.ctivity except sleeping. 

.)r. ..a.d I., "^eilx^r, vice president for research at 

Ch)?3rer a Television V^orkshop, has been researching what he 
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calls the "alarming tlocllno In support for quality children's 
television in the U.S." By studying television in Great Britain, 
Sweden, and Japan to detjrmine the factors that shape the 
standards for chiliren'o programs in these countries, he hopes to 
provide some constructive suggestions for American programming 
for children. One factor to come out of this research relates to 
the economics of broadcasting and the need for some kind of 
incentives for the industry. Palmer notes; "Unlike other nat'.ous 
with more government involvement in broadcasting, the U.S. has no 
economic incentive for commercial television to put on more or 
better shows for children." These are preciaely the kinds of 
economic incentives the Temporary Commission should be examining. 

We bring to this hearing the expertise of educators 
throughout this country who know their profession and are" 
dedicated to helping children grow, learn, and be useful to 
society. r->r over fourteen years the NEA has encouraged a 
supportive relationship between educators, parents, and 
broadcasters. We are eager. to make oup resources available so 
that the needs of this significant audience of chi:dren will be 
served. We certainl owe our .children and young people j little 
of our time in this ruit .or so that their "pi^^e time" for 
learning and growth is ./as ted - 
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NEWS 

FBOIRAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMtSSJON 

ItlBMITRtCT.N.W. 

WASHINQTOM. D.C. 20S54 



— ^ July 1, 1982 



TKMFORARV COKMlSSlON ISSUES REPORT TO CONGRESS ON 
o ALTERNATIVE KlNANClNO OFTIONS FOR PUBLIC UROADCASTINC 

Tha Con8r..ilonally created Teapor.ry Comal-lon on Alternative Financing 
for Public Telecooaunlcatlon. has Uiued It. First Report to Congreaa with Ita 
analysis and recoM»«ndat Ions concerning alternative financing option, for 
public broadcasting. 

After con.lJarlng numer-ma opUone. the Temporary Coamilaslon concluded 
that in the short t-r. th.r. 1. no rea.onabl. alternative to continued Federal 
funding and that preclpUoua reductions below currently anticipated leve s of 
Federal support would lead to r-ductlnn. l„ service. The Temporary Co«mU. on 
also concluded that over tl.« longer ..^c none of the other funding options It 
explored would be preferabu to c -fidnu^H -deral funding as the meana to 
m4lnt4ln the existing public bi j^.; ^r'.iij v'lcem. 

The Temporary Commlsalon did d.-termlne that legislative and regulatory 
.hinges could assist In the rifvelop-cut of Important supplemental aourcea of 
i!k"S! for public broadcasting, and It ^de the following apeclflc recom=«nda- 
ttonii for action: 

For Congress 

Ensure that sustalnlnu or bridging Federal funds are appropriated 
through the current authorUatlon period and are continued until 
or unless adequate alternative financing Is found! 

• — Study repeal of the unrelated business Income refund provisions of 
the Public Broadcasting Aaendments Act of 1981; and 

Review the effects of the 1981 Economic Recovery Tax Act "^^^ " 
steps necessary to Increase tax Incentives that reinforce Individual 
and corporate Incentives to contribute. 

For the FCC 

-- Authorize coaimerclal and nonbroadcast , nonaural use of SCA sub- 
channels by public radio stations and enlarge the basebahd; 

- Examine restrictions governing coounerclal use of satellite facilities 
by public radio and television licensees, and foster nonlnterf erlng 
use of excess capacity; 

Move expeditiously to resolve UHF comparability problems; 
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— Kn«iir« Diit jmlfUr TV ■(Mtlotti are rfiitliorUn.l to offer t«letu»*t 
iarvlLBi wltlumt rissi r 1 c t Ion* i>n jutytmint mochnnUra*; 

— Maintain an -iJe.jnrtte niiait»«r of InstruLt lumil talovlilon flx«il 
larvlca ch««o»-»U avallablft to public broadcantlnK and bruadun 
tha uaa i)f thone channel.), 

— Inltlata an axpedltluus rulemakloa to duvulop pollcl«H for 
authorizing aubacrlptlou talavlalon operatlona by public 
broadcait«ra; and | 

-.- Ravlaw PCC ruW" and pollcla* govarnlnK uti-ulr fundralslna 

acttvltlai •nit prnmot lona I Idant I f Icat l<)n to reduce reatrlctlona 
on th« ganaratlun ot ravinuaa whlla nwilntalnlns the noncomnerc Ul 
charact«r of public ta lacoofflunlcac lona sarvlces. 

For NTIA 

" Afford statlona graater flexibility In the use of equlpnent 
fundad In part by the governiaant. 

> The Tenporary Coouoliilon also proposed to tike the following actions 
Itself: 

Study the feasibility of financing public broadcasting through a 
tipaclal trust fund; 

Study tax credit! and axpandlturea; and 

— Analyze and report on the Advertising Dcnona trat ion Program 
being conducted by 10 public celevlslon stations. 

Congreea created the Tcaporary Cooalaslon In 1981 (PL 97-35) to Identify 
funding options which would ensure that public telccoMunlcat Ions as a source 
of altertuitlva and diverse progranlng will t^e oulntalned and enhanced. In 
the lane leglalatloo, Congresa extended the euChor Izatlon foC appropriations 
to the Corporation for Public Broadcasting and tb- Public Telecommunlcat lona 
Facilities Prograa adalnlatared by the National Teleconmunlcatlons and Infar- 
taAtlon Adialnlstrat Ion , but at reduced levels. 

The neisbers of the Temporary Conalsalon are: 

FCC CBpal»«lonar Jaaes H. Quallo, Chairman; The Honorable Howard W. 
Cannon, United States Senate; Bruce L. Chrlstensen, National Association 
for Public Taleviilon Stations; Hartford N. Cugo, KCET-TV(ED), Los An^eles; 
Wllllaa K. Kllng, Minnesota Public Radio; Frank Manklewicz» National Public 
lUdlo; The Honorable Robert W. Packwood, United States^ Senate; Edward J. 
Pflster,' Corporation for Public Broadcastlngi Kenneth 'Robinson , National 
Telecommunications and Information Administration; The Honorable Al Swift, 
U.S. House of Representatives,, and The Honorable Thomas J. Tauke, U.S. House 
of Repreaentatlves. 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY la. \9H3 



Goodby to Disney and all that 



Mmi children ol the past i^irpf decades it- 
member a much-lnved lelevision'show thai was 
once ihe natinn » must popular. It featured ad- 
ventures, cartoons and other staples of Wall 
Disnr> • 

The magic is ending after 29 seasons for the 
networks' longest running prtme-time entcr- 
inmtncnt. TYte ending highlights a commit- 
nicni articulated years ago by Walt Disney; 

We are always keenly aware t^at thinats seen 
on ihe screen can exercise enormoua InSiuence 

on the Ideals and conduct'of youngsters 

Those who use the movie or TV screen as a 
business also have a great responsibility to- 
ward iheir customers." * 

M>^i who currently use TV as a business 
lUnore that responsibility. Despite strong critl- 
nsms of children s programming, the Federal 
Communications Commission chairman. Mark 
Fowler, has unwisely refused to require broad* 
casters to show more. 

Market forces, no the jiovemment. snould 
prevail, he said recently at Arizona State Uni- 
versity, applying the Reagan Administration 
philosophy that business left to Its own devices 
will cure all tils. 

So far. those market forces have determined 
fhal preschool chlldjL?n will see no morning 
weekday pfogram on any network such as the 
classic Captain Kangaroo*, that school-age chll* 
dren will see few after-school specials: and that 
mui h of the selection of children's fare will be 
limited to Saturday morning cartoons. 



— That Is why Action for Children s Televl 
Sinn, a- national citizens lobby based in New 
(nn. Mught the requirement to make broad 
casters offrr seven-and-a-half hours of chll 
dren's proarammmg. some of It educational 
between Monday and Friday. 

During the Carter Administration, the FCC 
was moving toward enacting a requirement for 
more children s programming. ACT President 
Peggy Charren and others beJlcv^ Moreover^ in 
1974. the FCC Issued a policy ttaTement that 
urged television stations to provide more educa- 
tional and Informational children's shows with 
less advertising and some provisions for pre- 
schoolers. 

Children under five average 30 hours week- 
ly, according to ACT. What are they watching? 
What Is It doing to them, "at a time when thev 
are de\'eloplng and learning about the world 
and the people around them. ' asks a 10-year 
study on television and behavior by the Nation- 
al Institute of Menul Health. 

Except for a few reruns In late spring and 
summer, the Disney show faniiior to families 
for generations will be off the ?.jr save those 
with access to Disney's new pwy-ielcvUion sta- 
tion. The commitment to prime-time entertain- 
ment for children and families will be missed 
unless the FCC re\'erses field and decides to 
make a dlfTerence in the quality and quantity 
of children's programming. 
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MWllURY OOMHimt ON ALURNATlVC riNANClNG 
KOR HtMOKlTY OKPORTUMlTICS IN TELECOKMUNICATIONS 
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Kdmund H. CirUont, Sp«cl«l AialiCint 
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Ragan A. Hanry 
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Eugana D. Jackaon 

National Black Nacvork 
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ThoBAa A. Harlnkovlch 

Daniala and Aaaoclacaa 
Raul Htavidal 

Blacayna Bank ' 
C. Douglaa Harcar II 

Firv ^UcionAi B*nk of Boacon 
FamandA Oauca 

Coronado Connunicaciona Corp* 
M«rl*nna Camilla Spragglna 

Salomon Brochara, Inc. 
Howard Sc^aon 

Blackburn and Aaaociataa 
Donald A. Thuraton 
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STATKIMKNTOK IMIYIJJS TUCKKU-VINSON 

Ms. TiicKKii ViNMON, I nm Kratcful for tho, opportunity to H\)vi\k 
on childivn's proKnuninK IVoin my own yxporicnco, not only as a 
cluldivn's tplovision proKnuner, but nlso an a parent and an (.uluca- 
tor wit I" a hacliolor's deKrcti in child dovidonmotit. 

I will tondctKst' my statcmbnt for your conveniiMico, 

Mr. Swn i , Thank you, 

Ms. Ti'i'KKK-ViNSON, NIK: has iwolved a pro^;ranun^? philosophy 
which appreciates that our proKnuns must entertain if wo are to 
attract vit^wers. includinK youn^^sters. At the same time, while we 
have no desire to usurp the ri^ht and n^sponsihility to educate that 
hel()n^;s primarily to parents and teachers, our philosophy includes 

sensitivity to the informational, educaticjnal, and prosocial values 
our pro^raminK provides in response to children's needs. 

In 11)75, NBC estahlished a social science advisory panel of ind(- 
pendent, top-rank:':^' social scientists to assist in the developmeih 
and evaluation " of our Saturday " morning programs. This panel 
works with NBC from the inception of program concepts and pro- 
posals through the completion of program development, advising 
NBC on potential problems, and suggesting themes and role models 
for programs. 

In addition, we recently held two symposiums designed to im- 
prove iUv depiction of minority groups in children's programing. 
Kxperts in the areas of stereotyping, development of minority chil- 
dren, and race relations informed u. and the producers and writers 
of our Saturday morning programs about recent research in' these 
important areas. 

This year, NBC philosophy and programing for children and all 
family viewing is reflected in a schedule which includes diversity of 
programing types and provides animation and live action, comedy, 
and adventure, fantasy and reality, entertainment -andHnforma- 
tion. 

As in the past we have tried to avoid stereotyping, gratuitous vio- 
lence, and negative-role models, while making every effort to incor- 
porate wherever possible wholesome messages, positive-role models, 
and ethnic diversity among characters. , r 

In prime-time, the NBC Television network offers a number of 
programs designed to provide a viewing experience that children 
and their parents can enjoy together. Some of these are described 
in my prepared statement. They offer information and enlighten- 
ment and include such programs as Little House— A New Begin- 
ning;". ''Vovagei's**. a series produced in association with Scholastic 
Productions; the awai-d-winning ''Frame", "Facts of Life", ''Different 
Strokes**, and "Silvei* Spoons." 

NBC has also carried a number of special prime time programs, 
such as "Skeezer", the '^Electric Grandmother", and '*Big Bird in 
China**, which will be referred to in my upcoming visual present tion. 

NBC's Saturday morning programing for children consists of ani- 
mated series and imormational features. We believe NBC*s Satur- 
day morning schedule provides young viewers with a blend of en- 




liMlaintncfil inlnfMinl ion, ihr Simitis and Ask NH(' Nt'w^, 
Ihn! mlcicsl vdunj'.MlcrM iind \h ul' value to tlipm 

NIU' television network also continneH fo >lM*i il s hif(lily ac 
claimed series ol' monthly alt i»r noon sju'Ci. 'm >()unK |>e()|)le 
called "N!K' S[)ecial Treat." This series, eui^ru'd Ibr chil- 

dren a^ies S to I I, is consciously structured tw pa^c .i/child view- 
ing This year, NH^' will ex|)an(l the scojx* ol p »rograni by |)ro- 
vidini^ opportunities for" their |)r'0(luct ion hy the NiK'-owned and 
NiU'-afTiliated stations, and to lake youriK viewers on adventures 
all through the United Slates. 

I have hrou^ht with tne a ta|)e which is re|)resentat ive of sonic of" 
our elTorts for youn^^ |>co|)|e. 

I A l ilni clij) was shown.) 

iMs, TucKKit-ViNSoN. NIK''s network prograniitiK is only a |)art of 
the total and varied mix of children's |)rogrJwns on tolevision. The 
NHC-owned television stations akso carry a substantial amount of 
locally |)ro(luced or syndicated children's |)roKramH. Some of these 
include: "StulT'. "Teen KxchanKc", "The Hethand Mower HalMlour", 
and "It's Acaileniic", all of which are i)ro(luced hy WIM'-TV, oar 
station here in VVashinjA'ton. 

Heyond our on-air elTorts, two NBC projects reflect our commi: 
ment, to work with children, adults, parents, and teachers to mak- 
televisior) an even more positive part of our lives. NBC jiublishc. 
and distributes a series of viewers' guides which are designed to i(' 
the entire audience and iti |)articular young viewers to unders.a:.xi 
and 'take advantage of the many excellent |)rograms on televi. a.:.. 
The guides contain descriptive materials about s(dected progran^s 
and among other things suggest questions imidicit in them v^^'. 
would serve as the basis for class and home discussion. Last yem , 
thousands of copies of over a dozen guides were distributed b; ^^^0 
nationwide. . 

NBC also cosponsors the Dramatic Script Category of Schv>lastic 
Inch's National Writing Awards program and has been doing so for 
several years. This project is designed to encourage excellence in 
writing and\creative achievement for students in the 7th through 
the 12Lh grade. Students submit original radio, television, or film 
scripts, or a one-act play, to a panel of judges. Wijiners receive 
schplarships or cash prizes. , ; 

As I have mentioned before, NBC recognizes its special responsi- 
bility to young people. Our program department and the NBC 
Broiulcart Standards Department require that producers be sensi- 
tive to the special needs of young people. 

In addition to an obligation to present positive and prosocial ma- 
terial, there also is an obligation to avdid material that would have 
an adverse effect on a child's behavior and intellectual and emo- 
tional development. Our Broadcast Standards Department directs 
and; administers a well established series of standards both for pro- 
graming and commercial practices which reflect the special sensi- 
tiviticJJ of the young audience. 

Over the years children's programing has changed and evo^ '^d 
as Vie have learned from our experiences and listened to;our critics, 
colleagues, and our audiences^1>^0 intends to continue, fas we nave 
in tjhe past, to find new and different ways to serve children, to 



blond into a total hcIuxUiIo which HorvoH them iih woU mh their 

lioH. ' 
That conciudcH my proHontation. 

ITho prepared Htatenutnt of Mh. Tuckor-VinHOii toiiowH.l 
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Prepared Statement of Phylus Tucker-Vinson, Vice President, Children'j 
Progkamming, NBC Television Net'WORK 

I am grateful to the Committee for this opportunity to 
speak on .children's programming from my own experience, 
not only as a children ' s 'television programmer, but also as 
a parent and an educator with a Bachelor's Degree in child 

r 

development » 

NBC has evolved a programming philosophy which 
appreciates that our programs must entertain if w« are to 
attract viewers, including youngsters. At the same time — 
while we have no desire to usurp the right and responsibility 
to educate that belongs primarily to parents and teachers — 
our philosophy includes a sensitivity to the informational, 
educational, and pro-social values our programming provides 
in response to children's needs, 

NBC's programming philosophy has evolved as we have 
listened and learned from children, their parents and their 
teachers. We have also listened and learned from, our critics, 
from producers, and from other broadcasters. And in 1975 NBC 
established a Social Science Advisory Panel of independent 
top ranking social scientists to assist in the development and 
evaluation of our Saturday morning programs. This panel 
works with NBC from the inception of program concepts and 
proposals through the completion of program development, 
advising NBC on potential problems and suggesting themes 
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and role models for programs. In addition, we recently held 

two symposiums designed to improve the depictions of 

minority groups in children's programs. Experts in the areas 

of stereotyping, development of minority children, and race 

relations informed us, and the producers and writers of our 

Saturday morning programs about recent research in these important 

areas. 

This year NBC's philosophy on programming for children 
and all-family viewing is reflected in a schedule which 
includes a di^;ersity of program types and provides animation 
and live action, comedy and adventure, fantasy and reality, 
entertainment and information. And, as in the past, we have 
tried to avoid stereotyping, gratuitous violence and negative 
role nodels, while making every effort to incorporate, 
wherever possible, pro-social messages, positive role models, 

and ethnic diversity among the characters. 

Thus, in prime time the NBC Television Network offers 

a number of programs designed to provide a viewing experience 

that children and their parents can enjoy together. Some of 

these are: 



Little House - A New Beginning — The heartwarming 
dramatic series which centers around the pioneer 
Ingalls family in the late 1870's and the events 
that take place in their lives as they work and play 
in the infant communities of the U.S. The weekly 
episodes recount the love and warmth exhibited by 
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the Ingallo family/ the hard work and sacrifice 
involved in starting a new life, preparation for 
prairie schools, natural disasters, meeting 
neighbors, and making new friendd. 

Voyagers ' — An adventure series about two "time 
travelers" who take incredible journeys back in time 
and witness Viirious events in history. This series 
was produced in association vith Scholastic 
Productions, and at the conclusion of each prograip 
young viewers are urged to visit their local library 
and find out more about the subject of the night's 
progreim. 

Fame — A musical/dramaticT series centering on the 
talented and high-spirited students of New York's 
High School for the Performing Arts. The energetic 
teenagers aspire to various show business careers, 
but all share the problems and the exhilarations 
of the special life they have chosen. The 
youngsters learn more than technical ability ^t .; \ 
the school; they learn how to deal with competition 
and rejection, and they learn how to support and 
respect each other. 

The Facts of Life A situation comedy in which' 
a housekeeper accepts, a temporary position as 
housemother to five teenage girls at the Eastland 
private school, a college preparatory school for 
young women. As housemother, she is mother, 
confAdante, and all-around advisor and problem 
solver. Problems of concern to children cind young 
teens are generally the subject of each episode 
which are looked at with common sense, warmth, and 
good humor. 

Diff'rent Strokes — A situation comedy which seeks 
to promote racial understanding about a millionaire 
widower with a 13-year-old daughter who lives in a 
swank New York City penthouse and who adopts two 
small Black boys, sons of his late housekeeper. 

" ^Silver Spoons — A situation comedy about an 
immature father whose l2T-year-old son comes to live 
with him and tries to help his dad grow up while the 
dad tries to help his serious little boy get more 
fun out of life. 



NBC has also carried a number of special prime time 
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programs, such ao Skeezcr, The Electri c Grandmother, and" 
Bi g Bird in China , which will be referred to in my upcoming 
visual presentation . 

NBC's Saturday morning programming for children 
consists of animated scries and informational features. The 
current season includes a new ninety (90) minute edition of 
the popularly acclaimed SMURFS series, which has. seized the 
imagination of the American public. Each of the programs, ~ 
which features the adventures of tiny, blue elf-like Smurfs, 
the lessons they learn in living with each other and their 
battles against the Wizard Gargamel and his cat Azrael, 
consists of three separate stories and light classical music 
in its background score. The fimmy-Award winning series 
Ask NBC News , in which NBC News correspondents answer 
questions on current events and news-related subjects posed 
by^young people from across the nation, is broadcast five 
times each Saturday morning. We believe NBC's Saturday 
morning schedule provides young viewers with a blend of 
entertainment and information that interests youngsters 
and is of value to them. 

The NBC Network also continues to offer its highly- 
I^laimed series of monthly, afternoon specials for young 
people, called NBC's Special Treat . The scries, while 
designed for children ages 8 to 14, is consciously structured 
for parent/child viewing. One of the goals of the scries 
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is to provide an opportunity for this co-viewing and a 
springboard for discussion. The Special Treat series has 
received numerous awards, including seven awards from ACT. 
This year NBC will expand the scope of the programs by 
providing opportunities for their production by the NBC 
owned and NBC affiliated stations and to take young vi/ewers 
on adventures all arouncJ the United States. 

[Play tape of programs for children] 
NBC*s Network programming is only a part of the 

total and varied mix of children's programs on television. 

The NBC owned .television stations also carry a substantial 

amount of locally produf:ed or syndicated children's 

programs. Some of these programs include: 



> 

Stuf f This 30-minute progr^ii hosted by two 
15-year-olds, Beth , Arnold and Oteil Burbridge, 
is designed for children 12 and under. Each ^ 
week these co-hosts present information about 
careers, television advertising , safety, good 
nutrition, sports, end the world around thom. 
The program is produced by WRC-TV in Washington. 

Teen Exchange — A weekly half hour teen talk 
show by teens for teens. The format involves 
the teenage audience into the topics discussed 
and, provides a. forum for them to voice their 
opinions on issues affecting their lives today 
and in the future. Teen Exchange topics run the 
t"'^ gamut from the impact of video games on them 

f to music, sports careers, nuclear power, divorce, 
and shoplifting, as well as numerous other ideas. 

The Beth and Bower Half-Hour — A series for young 
viewers between the ages of 7 and 10, features 
Beth, a secondary school student and her life- 
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size puppet "Bowor". Each week's program' helps 
develop the self-esteem of young viewers by 
emphasizing the individual's basic goodness and 
intellectual and creative potential. The program • 
also features original# basic cooking, crafts 
and art and poetry contributed by local elementary 
.school students . 

It's Academic — A half-hour weekly question and 
answer show designed to display scholastic 
achievements of Washington-area youth in a quick 
recall of facts and abstract thinking on each 
program, features three carefully selected teams 
of students from local high schools as competing 
participants. The show is designed in three rounds 
as the moderator directs questions to the teams 
playing against the clock. ^ 

Beyond our on-air efforts, two NBC projects reflect 
our commitment to work with children, adults, parents and 
teachers to make television an even more .positive part of 
our lives. NBC publishes and distributes a series of 
Viewers* Guides which are designed to aid the entire audience 
and, in particular, younger viewers, to understand and take 
advantage of the many excellent programs on television. The 
Guides contain descriptive material about selected progrcuns 
and, among other things, suggest questions implicit in them 
which' could serve as the basis for class and home discussion. 
Last year, thousands of copies of over a dozen guides were 
distributed by NBC nationwide. 

NBC also co-sponsors the Dramatic Script Category of 
Scholastic Inc.'s National Writing Awards program and has 
been doing so for several years. This project is designed 
to encourage excellence in writing and creative achievement 
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for students in the seventh through twelfth grades. Students 
submit original - radio7"televisrofr orfTIm scrTpts, or a 
One-act play, to a panel of judges. Winners receive 
scholarships or cash prizes. 

As I have mentioned before, NDC recognizes its 
special responsibility to young people. Our program 
department and the NBC Broadcast Standards Department 
require that producers be sensitive to the special needs 
of young people. In addition to an obligation to present 
positive and pro-social material, there also is an obligation 
to avoid material that would have an adverse effect on a 
child* s behavior and intellectual and emotional development. 
Our Broadcast Standards Department directs and administers 
a well-established series of standards both for programming 
and commercial practices which reflect the • special 
sensitivities of the child audience. 

Over the years children's pifo^tamming has changed and 
evolved as we have learned from our experiences and listened 
to our critics, colleagues, and our audiences. NBC intends 
to continue, as we have in the past, to find new and 
different ways to serve children, to blend into a total 
schedule which serves them as well as their families. 

That concludes my presentation. 
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Mr. Swift. Thank you very much. ^ ^ •,■ . i - ...ivii 
__Aswe-indicated, time-is running outrand l-will-not ask any ques- 
tions I would give the panel this one opportunity of I minutes, it 
there are any of the things in the previous discussion that any ot 
you would like to comment on at this point, I would be happy to 
hear your comments. . i - ^ • t. t-u 

Mr BLES3INGT0N. I would just comment that in listening to the 
previous presenters and the questions from the committee 1 was 
struck, as I have been, by the fact that it is very difficult for the 
industry to come off on the right of the argument if it talks about 
decreased presentation of specific programing to children, and that 
seems to be a track that we run around a fair amount m this. 

I would just like to comment that having recently left teaching, 
there is much that has been said that I don't recognize. That is to 
sav. there are, points at issue about things about children and tele- 
vision, and what they need, that it is an awful and terrible depriva- 
tion, which I guess I haven't shared as a teacher, parent, or school- 
head. iU 

I don't say that to be at all in terms of not joining in in the care 
of children, I have had that foe years. I sought to work in this in- 
dustry because I wanted to build bridges to it. But there are some 
things about the current state of children and their learning which 
makes television so wonderful as it is, and as the industry attempts 

*°l"heaVa rather depressing display of opinion with regard to the 
downside of it, and I haven't heard enough celebration of the 

upside for me, anyway. ^ , •■, ■ ,-t.u „„^„ 

Mr MiELKE. I tried to show some of the upside. It is with very 
Kreat pleasure that we acknowledge the Federal support that we 
have received in the past for funding for programing by the Chil- 
dren's Television Workshop. . r t j- 

In a previous incarnation, when I was on the faculty of Indmna 
University, I did some policy research studying the question ot the 
Federal role in funding children's television programing, and we 
examined in some detail the various options that there are to 
answer various funding questions. 

My bottom line on that, and it is reinforced by what J hear 
today, is that the Federal Government is the funder of last resort 
for those special categories of people, children, who cannot be 
served through the marketplace mechanisms, who cannot receive 
continuing support through philanthropic organizations and corp(> 
rate underwriting. So we really place ourselves at the hands ot the 
Federal Government for the long term. , i 

Mr Swift. Dr. Robinson, you may have the last word. 

Ms. Robinson. I think that the NEA has been involved with and 
has endorsed programs that appear on every commercial networks 
as well as on public broadcasting, and with cable and this would 
suggest that there is something of value out there. We have a prob- 
lem of getting information and letting our students, parents, and 
our colleaguel know more about what is out there, and working 
with the industry so that we can provide a standard of programing 
which is consistent, predictable, and easily accessible by all the 
viewers who need this programing. 
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"Mr'"Sv^ I thank you_all.XthiWthat this has been particu- 
larly 'usefullS^f hearings due to the quality of Pjiesentetion that 
has been provided by all of the witnesses. We would especially like 
to thank ABC Television for the provision of the video equipment 

here today. ^ » , 

The committee stands adjourned. • j tu^ 

[The following statement and letters were received for the 

record:] 
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The Washington Association for 
Television and Children 



The Washington Association for Television and Children (WATCH) is pleased 
the House Subconmittee on Telecommunications, Consumer Protection and Finance 
is addressing the is^^ue of. children' s television and we thank "you for the 
opportunity to present our views. 

Recently FCC Commissioner Mark Fowler posed the question: "What do they 
want?" — they being the media reform community. We offer our answer to that 
question in hopes that what we say will stimulate discussion and action and 
not merely be part of a procedure which transfers information from our type- 
writers to a shelf, with only the fact of the transfer acknowledged, 

"What we want" can be covered under five headings: 

1. Appropriate service to- that portion of the audience 
considered to be children; 

2. Scheduling of this service at appropriate times 
throughout the week; 

3- Restraint of commercialization; 

4. Wide dissemination, of information about how to use 
television/particularly critical viewing skills; and 

5. Federal government assumption jf its unique role 
that of acting for the good of the whole society and 
balancing the intended and unintended effects of the 
parts against each other. * 

Wc would like to expand upon each of these items and offer some specific 
recomnendations . 
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APPROPRIATE SERVICE TO CHILDREN 

WATCH (fefines children's programming as including (1) those programs 
expressly designed for a child audience (the definition adopted by the FCC), 
(2)* those programs watched by a large number of children, (3) those programs 
which have been made into cartoons such as Mork and Mindy. or Gilligan's 
Island , and (4) those programs which generate lines of toys for marketing to 
children such as the Dukes of Hazzard , WATCH also believes it is appropriate 
to define children as a wider group than the "two- to eleven-year-old market," 
We would include adolescents in the wider group due to the fact their needs 
only partially overlap with those of an adult audience, WATCH sees childhood 
as a developmental continuum and we stress that arbitrary divisions into pre- 
school, school age, and adolescent are convenient groupings rather than 
actual categories. 

Bearing this in mind, we are disappointed to report that even the 
limited definitions and limited service standards contained in The Federal 
Communications Report and Policy Statement of 1974 are not reflected in the 
current offeriijgs for children on tplevision. At this writltig there is not 
one regularly scheduled children's progra(n on network television on a weekday. 
Furthermore, the amount of age-specific programming offered on the weekends 
has actually declined either through elimination { CBS News for Children. ) or 
restructuring ( Captain Kangaroo ), The marketplace is the most inexorable of 
regulators'-- dismissing all the complexity of a standard like the "public in-' 
terest, convenience and necessity" in favor of the deceptively simple quantitati 
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measure ca]led the "bottom line."" The present state of children's TV is the 
best argument for regulation. Without government regulation what we have is . 
just about what we should expect almost nothing. 

What we would like is another matter,' Look at the shelves of a children's 
library. You will find thousands of books divided by subject matter and reading 
level. This is a good beginning when we look for a standard of diversity. 
Television has an even wider range of capabilities than the public library when 
it comes to children who do not yet read or who do not reaJ well. This latter 
group includes both those in the early grades and those older children who read 
far^elow grade level. For these children, television 's a primary if not the 
primary source^Df information about the world. 

Unfortunately, television is likely to provide children, under the guise 
04 entertainment , with misinformation about the world. Who pays the costs when 
young boys grow up with the model of the car chase or the motorcycle daredevil 
antics of our popular programs? Who pays\^he _cpst of alienation of a poor or 
disadvantaged child who grows up thinking that most families are like the 
Brady Bunch, with the lifestyle of a six-figure income and parents vyho are 
never too hassled to listen? Who pays the'cost of the little girl who sees 
women on televisior\ through the filter of today's prime time sex stereotypes 
, or yesterday's stereotypes on the syndicated reruns? Who pays the cost for 
the primacy of fists and guns as means of resolving conhict' Who pays the 
costs of 'af child's perceptual dissonance when sound effects and catnera angles 
stimulTite the attention for the upcoming conmercial but there is no corresponding 
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stimulation in the story line? Who pays the costs of creating expectations 
that problems are solvable in thirty or sixty minutes, with time for commer- 
cials? 

Not the boradcaster or the advertiser. These are not costs reflected in 
their bottom lines. WATCH is not asking for censorship but rather for a ret of 
positive standards to be applied to the broadcast services provided for children 
and young people. 

SCHEDULING 

Many times parents have called WATCH with these questions: "Td like to 
■ be a responsiJbJejAren.t.w.ith^regard-to-what-W'ch^nTTee^ the W 

"there's nothing on that I think is appropriate. Is my only choice to say 'No\ 
TV'?" Or, "Why do they schedule children.'s specials in the evening at 8:00? \ 
It's much too late to let them stay up." Or. "My kids lose out on children's 
programs because they have activities on Saturday morning. They're home after 
school but there's usually, nothing on for them then." Thg_Federal Communications 
Commission Children's Television Task Force Report , issued in 1979, stated 
that independent stations and public stations were bearing most of the respon- 
sibility for programming for children during the week. In addition to the 
obvious disparity of services between these and the network stations i t must 
be noted that not everyone can receive these stations. Many independent and 
public stations are UHF and do not come in cleffrly. Communities in smaller 
Markets may not be served at all by either an independent or a public station. 
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A number of yeors atjo. Action for Ch|ldren*s Television suggested that a 
minimum of two hours a day be devoted to children's television on each station. 
WATCH concurs in this recommendation and notes that many millions of children 
have passed through the stages of pre-school, school age and adolescence since 
these recommendations were made. It is too late to provide appropriate pro- 
gramming and scheduling for them. How much longer must today's children wait? 
Recommendations for scheduling are simple: there should be enough programming 
for children scheduled and it should be scheduled for the convenience of the 
audience rather than the advertiser. 

RESTRAINT OF COMMERCIALIZATION 

Ideally children's programming would be offered on a sustaining basis, : 
free of commercials. Several years ago the Federal Trade Commission took up 
the question of whether or not it was "fair" to advertise to young children at 
all and the Commission was very nearly put out of business in the ensuing storm. 
WATCH hopes the discussion^is not shelved. It is a serious question which 
deserves a fair hearing. 

A small anecdote is in order here. WATCH' s president Mary Ann Banta 
showed the film "Seeing Through Commercials" to her class of pre-schoolers. 
The children asked to see the film again and indicated that they had understood 
its message. Then, in the next breath, they wanted to buy the nonexistent 
advertised products! On one hand the children understood the manipulation of 
the product but they were unable to sense the media's manipulation of their 
wants and desires. 
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WATCH reconniends that, under a system where commercials provide for the 

sponsorship of children's programs, the following constraints be observed: 

Commercials should be clustered at the beginning and end of 
programs with clear signals that this is a commercial break. 
This provides some buffer between program ancf commercial and 
avoids the problem of special effects hype preceeding the 
commerciel. 

Commercials on children's programs are predominantly for 

toys, snack foods and cereals (usually rugared). WATCH rec- 

commends the addition of a wider range of edibles and that 

'public service announcements on nutrition balance these 

messages. 

Commercials on television often put the child in the role of 
salesperson. Advertisements aimed toward parents, or empha- 
sizing parents' roles in determining purchases are preferable. 

When the FCC considered guidelines for children, it declined to intervene 
in the area of commercials because the National Association of Broadcasters 
Code already provided the guidance necessary. Since then the NAB Code has 
been found unconstitutional, and it is recommended that other ways be found to 
compensate for the relaxation of the rules for advertisements of products in- 
tended for children. 

Special problems arise when products and programs are closely associated. 
Although host selling restrictions provide some constraint, other situations 
are not addressed. The Smerfs and The Dukes of Hazzard , to name two examples, 
are lines of toys as well as television programs. It may be said that the 
whole program in these cases serves a commercial function. Cross-ownership of 
broadcasting companies and toy manufacturers complicates the issue. Serious 
study needs to be given to the best means of protecting the interests of the 
child consumer in these areas. 
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WATCH would tilso like to draw dttention to the background n>essages and 
settings of commercials. Products often are shown in highly idealized or very 
wealthy settings to indicate that it is a good product. The elusive promise 
of belonging, of friends and even romance if you just have the right snacks, 
toys or what-have-you is questionable in any advertisement. It is a cruel joke 
on children. Also, advertisements featuring groups of children should include 

both sexes and a mix of races. Few jobs or activities are segregated an^Jit 

TsVdTsservice to create expectations that they are segregated in a pluralistic 
society. t • 

Some of these problems are appropriate .or government regulation; others 
for self-regulation. WATCH recommends that rules and policies be generated to 
strengthen rather than weaken the self-regulatory capacity of the advertisers. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR USE 

WATCH highly recommends the promotion of critical viewing skills and other 
means to provide children and adults with the information they need to evaluate 
television and its effects on their lives and on their communities. One should 
not have to attend a course in communications theory to hear questions posed about 
the form as well as the content of information. Because television is such a 
major part of children's lives, it is essential that some instruction be devoted 
to its use and abuse. WATCH applauds the efforts undertaken to develop critical 
viewing skills curricula and encourages its expansion. This topic needs to be 
included in the preparatory coursework of teachers. 
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WATCH \h\s itsnlf |)rop,jro(l critical viewincj skills materiuls (samples of 
which are included in the appended Issue of WATCHWORKS) for pre-schoul through 
sixth grade. The examples are designed to be included in English classes or 
social studies classes without requiring the teacher to make major changes In 
the syl labus. 

The United States has a good record of inform^ing ci tjj:ej)S^ a^^^ public 

health questions, proper nutrition and other aspects of a healthy physical 
environment. Providing information about the attainment of a healthy social 
environment is also a necessary function. Before anyone remembers that it is 
almost 1984. it is appropriate to mention that Orwell's Appendix on Newspeak 
showed a constriction rather than an expansion of the vocabulary for speaking .. 
and thinking. Television's form is geared to creating a favorable tool for 
the comiDercial message. If television itself does not provide the tools for 
critical viewing, they must come from other sources primarily those of 
formal and informal education. If these tools are to be widely disseminated 
they will require financia'l support from the government. It is taken for 
granted it is not feasible to provide this education on television so other 
sectors of society must participate. 

THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT 

WATCH requests that the Congress take the broad view of its responsibilities 
regarding children and television. Only the federal government has the requi- 
site scope ,to act on behalf of the whole of society. Other constituencies have 
more influence than children; they can make their needs appear more dramatic or 
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more pressiny. Hut, ctinnot Iqnore the welfare of children just because it 
tunds to con« behind "unemployment" or "the national defense" on surveys of 
public opinion. Television has major effect on our society and particularly 
on the children of our society because they are nrare impressionable, because 
they watch more than all other age groups except the elderly and because they 
represent the future of our society. It is not reasonable to ask the producer 
of a particular program or the management of a network or a station to look for 
and counteract the less desirable effects of the medium. They respond in terms 
of their own self-interest, e.g., television does not cause violent human 
behavior, but television does influence buying behavio)'. It is therefore up 
to a larger vision to consider these issues. 

For example, if we look at the Grand Canyon, we see a result that has 
taken many years of interaction of rain, wind and heat. Someone who observed 
that area for a day or a week or a year would not see much effect. The time 
period is too short. In similar fashion, we can't look at the cumulative 
effects of television on a child's development in terms of a program or a 
season. Even less can we see cumulative effects from a program or a season on 
society. Long-term research is needed, and on a large scale or we simply won't 
know the effects. If we don't know, we cannot take steps to correct imbalances, 
offset destr^uctive tendencies or predict future behavior. We are symied by the 
lack of evidence meeting the rigorous standards of physics, especially in moni- 
toring an appropriate range of variables. It might help to approach the 
questiSn by asking how can we compensate for unintended or undesirable effects 
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rather than how can we fix blanie on the ini5beha\/ing ind.lvidual or corporation. 
If a set of positive standards is reached, thf.n the individual or corporation 
can be held to them. If everyone must meet the same standards, there will be 
objections but then companies wi 1 1 adapt with minimal effect on their profits^ 

Society has larger concerns than maintaining an industry's conventions or 
its profits. How far can poorly informed citizens be pushed before the 
democratic process collapses? How robust can a society be if its habitual 
thought patterns reflect the simple world of television drama instead of life's 
complex actual situations? Is it possible to grow up on a news format which 
talks of a celebrity divorce and a coup d'eteit in a foreign country with equal 
emphasis on Monday night and mentions neither Tuesday? With this background 
can one notice trends or classify the importance of events? If television's 
format remains sacrosanct, what other media must be nevoloped to fill the gap? 
To what extent is government itself bending to the criteria of entertaining to 
the detriment of informing the people — witness the State of the Union message 
and the Democrats' reply. How will our children learn to understand the 
processes of government, the place of the United States in world affairs or the 
means of adapting to an accelerating rate of social and technological cliange to 
fulfill their responsibilities as citizens when they are adults? How does 
television help or binder that process? These are questions that must be ad- 
dressed on a scale broad enough to take into account the whole of society. 

Let's face the issue that the marketplace does not meet the needs of 
children. Without pressure of regulation, Saturday morning would be the only 
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nine network .itliH.iK-. fiml it. profi t.U)lo to dir chilron's proyniiiis. 
Commissioner lowler has said that a flaw in J^o. MU' Prj:G I^^^^ 
that it did not take public broadcastiny services into account. Wo ask, how 
could the Jask Forc_eJiei)o»l have done so and retain any semblance of compatabi 1 ity 
with the provisions in the Coninunications Act. or, for that matter, any legal 
precedents of licensure. To do so would violate the spirit and letter of the 
responsibility of an individual licensee by placing the locus of control of 
its actions outside its agreements. And» how can Commissioner Fowler justify 
placing a public service burden only on those comiiiercial stations operating in 
communities where there is no public or independent stations? 

Coiiinissioner Fowler in his speech talked about the "myth" of trusteeship. 
We disagree. Portions of a law which are enforced loosely, or hardly at all, do 
not discH^pear. They wait for caretakers of government with either the respon- 
sibility to enforce the law'or the gumption to try to repeal it. Previous 
Commissions have operated by a wink and a nod. Some made no bones about their 
reluctance to place any burdens on the broadcasting industry they expected to 
join. Others took their responsibilities to the public more seriously but 
preferred persuasion rather than invoking the penalties attendent on strict 
enforcement with the limited number of sanctions available. We would like to 
remind Commissioner Fowler that broadcasting is not like other businesses. 
Trusteeship i^ not a quaint do-gooder idea but was a trade-off. Trusteeship 
is the price the broadcaster is to pay for exclusive use of one of the very 
limited spaces on the spectrum and for the government's protection of that 
right. 
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U wouiil hr tcinpMrK). hut ^ mislaktf, l.o nny th.it c.iI)1l\ video disk and 
other advanees make this a moot point. Whon tlu? m.iJorUy of the puhllc hos 
.iccess to these? alternatives there will be plenty ol" tirK} to moke their Cdpa- 
bl.itles the hasc for telecommunications policy. (Look at the networks' own 
projections of their market shares over the next ten, twenty, thirty years.) 

The joh of protecting the public interest In teleconwnuniciitlons can only 
be done by tho federal (jovernment. No other (joverninent has jurisdiction and 
no other component in society has the mandate. It certainly cannot be done 
by the mcd^i reform community. None of us have the resources. This testimony 
was drafted on the weekend on volunteer time. We were not Informed about 
these hearinqs in time to request the opportunity to present oral testimony. 
WATCH has no staff at all and has a budget small enough to be an embarrassment. 
Other qroups who testify may have a small staff and a larger budget than ours 
but they are still small potatoes indeed in comparison to the resources of the 
Industry or the government. No group, it must be stressed, is in the position 
even to undertake the research needed or even the coordination of research 
findings needed to assemble a composite picture of the effects of television on 
the children of our society. Most of the research that we cite as documentation 
of our concern was undertaken on a piecemeal basis and most of it was concerned 
with analyzing specific results of monitoring projects. A wider view is needed. 

Parents and teachers have come under fire for a number of things they 
haven't done. On the one hand, they are criticized for not taking more respon- 
sibility for children's television;:..But, both parents and teachers have many 
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responsibl 1 m<;s. As d II. nK)ulr(j'-, sovurd ynar'i to Ixjcoiim) f.niiilldr 

unough with conmiunkijtlons is'^ues to b(! crodlt(\l>)«. IiivoWcmI tcsichors and 
p.ironts have Ih-'uh bhiined for -^ayint) that tnluvislon is the only major Influonco 
on children .uui that It Is responsibU? for all of thoir probloms. Must such d 
claim be proven for action to bo taken? We do claim that of all the major 
influences on the majority of 'children - homo, school, church and conanunity 
that television is perhaps the only one whose interests are so in contradiction 
to the welfare of children. 

We thank the Subconinittee on Telecommunications, Consunter Protection and 
Finance for holding this hearing. We respectfully submit that Congress must 
ACT! The Federal Coiununications Conunission's position is on record. We have 
done what we can to say what it is that we want for children. We have raised 
questions and concerns and have been honest about our own limitations for 
achieving change or redressing an imbalance. We now ask Congress to act on 
behalf of the children who have never heard of WATCH but who have heard of and 
do watch television. 

To sunmarize. WATCH believeSit is important that program services for 
children be provided and that they be scheduled at times appropriate for 
children to watch. We also ask for restraints on commercialization of messages 
to children and for help in teaching children to apply critical viewing skills. 
Finally, we ask for the federal government to assume the role of acting for 
society as a whole, and particularly for those members who are most vulnerable 
and have the least influence on the lawmaking process our children. 
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NATIONAL COALITION ON TELEVISION VIOLENCE 
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March 16, 1983 



Chnlrnun Timothy Wlrth 
Subcommittee on Teleconntunlcatloim* 
Conauiaur ProCectlDn» & Klnanc« 
8-331 WlOB 
WaiihlntiCon DC 20515 



Dear Chalrrajin Wlrch* 

As part uf tho record for tills hearing on Children and TeXcvlaloni Ttto 
National Cnalltlon on Telovlalnn Violence would like to aubmlt our moat 
recent monitoring rcFjulta on violence portrayed during prime tlae and 
Saturday morning vluvlng hovira. Ttm atatlatlca present the average o( 
violent acts per program during our oonltorlng period. 

I feel theHe ntatlatlca» and accompanying progrom deacrlptlona, preaent 
an accurutn picture of what la being dally broadcast into our homes - 
violence as entertainment. What la Qoat alarming about these findings 
is that the moat violent programing of all Is presented on Saturday 
morning and intended for the child viewer. 

The Coalition la greatly concerned about the high anu3unta of violence 
employed by networka to entertoln the children of this country. Recently 
The National Institute of Mental Health released a ten year study on the 
affects of tolevla/Lon on viewers. The study found that "the consensus 
among most of the research community la that violence on television does 
lead to aggreaalve behaviour by children and teenagers who watch the 
(violent) programs." 

It Is my hope that the results that have been submitted will encourage 
this subcommittee to further Investigation Into this situation. 
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James A. Fellows 



5807 Massachusetts Avenue 
Beihesda, Maryland 20816 



March 14, 1983 



The Honorable Timothy Wirth, Chaiman 
SubConlttee on TeleoooHunicationSr 

Oonsuaer Protection And Finance ,^ 
The Rayburn Building B333 
Waahington, d.C. 20515 



Dear Mr. Chairafknt 

This w^^^jjas you convene hearingci on the occasion of 
National^BlMrM and Televisim Meekr we are inciting 
to tell you tSodt^an important initiative for children 
and television - ^ey^Anericeui Childr^'s Television 
Festival • 

I 

The idea gromi £tom three sources: first, the- focus— — 
you are providing throu^ endorsement of this special 
week for children's television; second, from ourjmany 
years of professional work associated with children's 
television; and, third, from our tole for several 
years as the United States Board members of the Prix 
Jeunesse International. 

The Prix Jeunesse is a serious r ongoing effort to 
bring together fron around the world, producers,! 
broadcasters, researchers and educators, who 2u:e| 
making sustained efforts to advance the use of ^ 
telGvison for children and young people* 

Prix Jeunesse iis not just another television awards 
program. It involves research, elaborate screening 
and evaluation, and a conscientious effort to examine 
critical issues associated with children's television. 
It is a major international activity, housed in 
Munich, and sponsored by civic and broadcasting 
organiiations in West Germany. (Background; 
information is attached.) 
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We believe that thid concept can be usefully adapted 
to the United States and might easily be broadened to 
include Canada. The Prix Jeunesse officials have 
expreased their willingness to assist in such a 



To this end, we have, initiated discussions with 
several major educational groups, broadcasters and 
university leaders to seek their initial response and 
interest. The reactions have all been highly 
favorable . 

What we see emerging might look 1a w this: 

- An American (possibly North American) 
Children's Television Festival, organized under 
the aegis of one of pur leading universities. 

- Every second year, a screening and competition 
of programs submitted by public broadcasters r 
independent producers, commercial broadcasters, 
£knd cable programners. Unlike many other awards 
competitions, the screening would be done by 
producers and specialists in children's 
television, educators, and parents, with full 
discussion and evaluation of programs. People 
and organizations whose programs receive high 
commendation would be given appropriate awards. 

- On an ongoing basis, the Festival would 
Organize seminars and workshops for veurious 
Professional interests associated with children's 
television programs: producers^- researchers, 
writers, critics, legislators, teachers, parents, 
and psychologists. Some of these activities 
could result in publications. 

In short, V we see the Festival serving as a focal point 
for the growing community of interest in advancing and 
exploiting all forms of television for the benefit of 
children and young people. 
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We want it to Include commercial and non-commercial 
broadcasters as well as the cable industry. We think 
there is a great deal to be learned from each other 
and we think that a Festival frameworkr that centers 
attention and deliberation on the specifics of 
particular programs and series, is the most useful way 
to fatiilitate these exchanges. 

We aire mindful of the effective work that other 
orgemizations are doing to focus public attention on 
children's televison and we are confident that an 
American Children's Television Festival will 
complement and enhance these important efforts. 

We shall keep you posted on the progress of these 
initiatives. We hope that you will find them a strong 
complement to your own personal interests in the 
steady improvement of efforts to use television wisely 
on behalf of children and young people. 

We are actively pursuing this idea. We would li^e to 
see it succeed. And, of course, we would very much 
appreciate any attention and support that you feel 
could be appropriately incorporated in the 
Sub-Committee's hearings this week. 

With personal regards, 

Sincerely, 



The Prix Jeunesse Koundation 



Attachments : 

Copies for Members of the Sub-Committee 
Prix Jeunesse Information Sheet 

Background information about Mr. Taff and Mr. Fellows 
[Whereupon, at 1:25 p.m., the subcommittee adljourned.] 





Jeunes A. Fellows 
Members of the inter 



Paul K. Taff 
Advisory Board 
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